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Nikaia. 


Journ. As. Soc. page 227, A. D. 1852, 
1 for Nitab read Nilàb. 


» 5 omit “that Lower.” 
» 12 for Potawar read Potowár. 
» 16 for Jain read Jani. . 
» 15 for one half read one nnd half. 
» 2 from bottom, for Kanda read Kawd. 
5» Ë for Bhinleur read Bhinbur. "3 
» 24 et sequentia. 
?» for Kanda read Kawd. 
>” 26 for Buramoola read Bár&moolla. 
15 for receives read delves. 


Page 217 line 
15 


218 
218 
219 
219 
220 


228 
130 


235 para, 7th to form a note. 
236 line 2 for میرسم‎ read Bwpot. 


» 36 for yai read yaicm, 
» 4 from bottom, for ages read eyes. 
» 15 for years read gems. 


236 
236 
237 


237 note for Tahitta read ۰ 
237 line 2 from bottom, for on read or. 


>> 12 for Tàhi read ۰ ° 
» 20 for Bhara read Bhóra, 
1 from bottom, for evidence read existence. 


+9 


239 


248 


249 


249 Note 1st. for Chowkan read Chowhan. 
250 line 3 for Pultun read Puttun. 


>> 1 for Soorhsilla read Soorksilla. " 
» 27 for Publi read Pukli. 
» 6 from bottom, for Chok read Tchoh. 
5 ^» for Taxili read Taxila, 
92 for Satur of read Qatur and 
23 for Jilha read Tihla. 
» 2 for Chehl read Chhylo. 
» for Morgulla read Margulla.. 
4 for Hurrah read Hurróh. 
5 for “ son, Polemocrat, to" read “ to Polemocrates at.” 
, 12 for Taxila read Taxili, 


256 
256 
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257 
258 
261 
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295 for Wephogyne panifolia read Stephogyne parvifolia. 
stline,, VENOONACEJE read VERNONIACEJE. 


Errata in Qatalogue of Banda plants. 


43 fbr Abubilon read Abutilon. 
110 for Amplia read (Enoplia. 
164 for Vajinalis read vaginalis. 
166 for Buplearifolius read Bupleurifolius. 
172 for Pupicola read rupicola. 
187 for Dujeinensis read ougeinensis. 


214 for Schonden read Sehonda. 
238 for Combutum read Combretum. 


242 for Anagripus read Anageissus. 


306 for Vimonia read Vernonia. | 

312 for Adenostemnea read Adenostemma. 
»otliline ور‎ SCORECIONIDE read SENECIONID.&. 
341 for Tilago read Filago. 

348 for Endura read Endivia. 

369 for Thevetia read Thevenotia. 

38H for Cam read Ken. 

389 for Reesawre read Rasaura. 

397 for Exaceum read Exacum. 

427 for Muricapis read muricata. 

428 for Lonthe read Loretha. 

435 for unifolium read brevifolium. 

448 for Hemodia read Stemodia. ٠ 

451 for Hysanthes read Ilysanthes. 

498 for Ahioides read Echioides. 

527 for Bi read Poi, 

535 for Alvensis read arvensis. 

544 for Seet Penicaria read Sect. Persicaria. 
545 for Seet read Sect. 

546 for Sub. read Sect. 

590 for Pezolzoo read Pozolzon. 

602 for Reonetri read Reonchi. 


oint read fruit. 
errica read persica. 


613 for 
621 far 


640 for Khundah read Kliandéh, 


660 

666 * for Nov. read Nees. 
for Ceneterus read Cenchrus. 

for Nov. read Nees. 

for Melanocluchris read melanocenchris. 

line 22 for Elleutracew read Dllecebraces. 


676 
701 
749 


23 for Myssenncem read Myrsinaceim. 
30 for Begrimiacee read Dignonincem. 
31 for Pedulinem read Pedalinem. 

5 for Nyctajineæ read Nyctaginese, 


7 cols. 8 and 9 for 4 0 4 read 1 4 5 " 
(Total to be corrected accordingly.) 


27 for Marga read marfa, 
» 30 for facibus read facicbus, 
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Page 26 
» 29 


» 1 


Sh. PP”. 
» 32 


545189 
94 » 
80ے 
298 





" L ç «s * 1 Errata. * ni 


Page 172 no. ,, ,, 2and3 from bot. Vemonia read Vernonia. 
» 174 , 14 Jon ولو‎ read sessilibus. 
23 for inferiore read interiore: 
7 33 for Dunisne read ۰ 
> 175 5465 cs for Sepilibus read sessilibus. 





24 inserta comma after brevioribus. 
32 for prominculo read prominulo. 








v 3 37 for FLUVIALIS read GLABRA. | 
^» 176 „ 5 for quincuneilibus read quincuncialibus. 
^ 11 for — read embryone. 
US | وو‎ 6 for Han read Lauri. z 
* 31 for now read new. ۱ 
32 for Alnus read Ulmus. 
» 19 ” for Semilatis read 
DO P Jor read 3. | 
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4 Tale by Insha Allah Khán. Communicated and translated by 
L. CLINT, Esq., Principal of La Martiniere College, Lucknow. 


The tale submitted to the Society was placed in my hands by Dr. 
Sprenger for publication and translation, in consequence of his not 
being nble from want of time to perform the task himself. Before he 
became aware that he would not be able to fvlfil his intentions, he had 
drawn up the following notice of the subject, which, with his permis- 
sion, I introduce. 


“The Biography of this poet is in Garcin de Tassy's excellent His- 
toire de la Litérature Hindoustanie. He flourished in the beginning 


of this. century at Lucknow. Besides this tale, a masnawy, and some 


minor compositions, he left a dywan, which is in our library, and he is 


the author of a great portion of the Daryàe Latafat, which has —J 


been priuted at Murshidáübád."* 2 
** I found a copy of this Tale in the Moty Mahall libr: library at Lucknow 


and had it transcribed. Its value consists in a peculiarity of style; 
though pure and elegant Urdoo and fully intelligible even to the 


Musalmans of the Court of Dehlee or Lucknow, it does not contain 
one Persian word, whereas the language usually spoken by fashionable 
persons in these two cities is almost pur ersian. In Lucknow 
in particular the Hindee words are very sparingly used. This is much 


to be regretted, because the people of the villages and even the Hin- 


us in the city who nre neither directly nor ngireory connected with 
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1 Any | à words used are not in Thompson’ s Hindee iction- 
ie the 3rd. edition of. Shakespeare's, I intend to make a lis — 
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the court speak pure Hindee and even the ‘educated hear in their 
zananahs and in their childhood a language containing a great admix- 
ture of Hindee words. The Persian Urdoowhich they write is ^were- 
fore even to them foreign and artificial and conveys no force. Another 
mischief is that by removing the written language wider and wider 
from the idiom of the people they preclude the millions from obtain- 
ing information, and prepare the ruin of the literature which of late 
years they have been cultivating. In the British territory (particu 
larly at Agra, Dehlee and Benares) this abuse is not carried so far and 
many learned natives are of opinion that the Hindee element ought 
to be developed in Urdoo in preference to the Persian. This no دل‎ 
is the right view, it being the only way of making literature popular 
and it is in order to further it that I publish this literary curiosity. The 
Asiatic Society is perhaps to be blamed for not paying more attention 
to the vernacular languages of India than it has done of late years; 
and to those who blarne us for this neglect this very elegant composi- 
tion will not be unwelcome.”’ 


This tale is a specimen of a class of compositions frequent in the 


East, not unknown in Ancient Greece, and characteristic, I believe, 
of every literature, when-the period of its decline has arrived. The 
common feature to which I allude is that of writing under needlessly 
imposed and difficult conditions, such as the omission throughout of 
some letter, or a . construction i in which sense would be preserved if if the 


4 order of the words were reversed. These curiosities cannot all be 
59 considered useless. As the fetters of rhyme have led to increased 


richness of style and variety of expression, so the compositi óns alluded 

a to may have promoted philological learning, however little they may 

- have contributed @o the advancement of real knowledge and the 
۱ increase of ideas. "The piece before us seems to possess the greatent 
merit that works of its class can a have. 
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Tale by Inshá Allah Khán. 


بس سم الله الرحه‌ر | الرحیم | a‏ 


سر Bem‏ کر ناك رگڑتا هو اوس 2۱ بناۓ۔راے > سامن و 
جسن هم سب كو bly‏ اور بات کی بات میں وه سب گر دیکھاپا 


چستا بهيد کسی ے نه ياياء 
ا ا أن gio LUE‏ هين Uo.‏ - 
اوسکی بن دهدان يبه سب پھانسیں ML‏ —-" 
يبه كل کا پتل جو ae‏ ازمر کھلازی كي سده ركع ۽ تو كهثائي 
میں us‏ بر ? اور کورا كسيلا كبون هو : ارس بهل كي منهائي | 


چکیه جو بڑونسے Sly:‏ اکلون نے چکھی هی ٠‏ 

.ديهف كو OT‏ دیی, اور سذ کو یہہ كان ado‏ ناک بھی اولعجي 
سب مین كردي مورتون كو جي دان د 2 ٭ مني £ باس كو 
آتني سکت کہاں, جو ای کمبار > كرتب کچیه بتا سے س هی,۷ 
_ جوبنايَا هوا هوم سو ارين بذا 215-2 کو كبا سرا ے 2 اور كبا کے ? يون. 


- In the name of Gop the most merciful and clement. _ 


Having bowed the head, I rub my face in the dust before | x W. 
Maker by whom we all were made, and by whom in an instant wer 
| revealed all those things of which the secret had heen penetrated ` 
l none. 
The breath that comes and goes, if the thought did not turn on him, 
7 would be a noose for our necks. How shall this puppet, that holds i in 
remen brance the Being that disposes it, fall into any difficulty 7 And 
how shall gall and bitterness be met with? Taste the sweetness of 
that fruit as former generations haye tasted of excellence from their 
elders. ‘To see, He gave the eye; for hearing, the ear ; the nose also 
he ی‎ amongst all the features ; and to our forms, granted 
"Toa vessel of clay, how is it possible to declare the skill of 
h. truth i is, how can the created praise his Creator, and 7 
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Tale by Inshá Allah Khán. (No. 1‏ 4 
جسکا جي چاے يرابى » سرس لگا پارں تلك Sie‏ رونگتے هی , جو 
ست ے سب بول ارھیں اور سراها کریں اور اتذ برسون اسي 
دهیان میں use usb)‏ ساري on»‏ ميل ریت اور پھول پھایاں 

té‏ میں ہیں ج تو بھی نچیه نہو سک ٭ 

اس سر چهکا ز کے use‏ دن رات چپتا هون اوس داتا > 

× من هو TI‏ جسک A‏ يون کہا هی o>”‏ تو Tere‏ ہین تا wc‏ 

š * اور اوسكا چچیرا بهائي , جسک بياء اوسیک كهرهوا‎ . nm 

اوسي كي سرت em‏ لكي رشي هی + میں بيهرلا PE I‏ آپ میں 

نہیں سماتا , اور ¿X>‏ اونى لڑے بال هين اونہیں L‏ يهان پرچاو هی 

ارر کي هو , كجهة میرب جی کو نيل بھاتا = جم اس گھرا à‏ 

3 چهت کسی Sed‏ — جور ٹیگ سے كبا يري < جين 

مرت اونہیں سبهونكا آسرا اور اونگ گهراید كا رکھتا هون تيسون 000 
گيزي ٭ 

what shall he say? Let him thus vainly talk, who will ; not I. 1 

s many hairs as there are from head to foot were all to speak in 

raise, and remain in that case as many years as there are sands in all 

— — — £he rivers, and blossoms and pods in the fields, even then the task 
| could not be fulfilled. 

1 With this bowing of the head day and night I repeat prayers in my 


art to that Friend of God, far advanced in favour, on whose account |‏ و خم 
WA í E was said, ۶۴ 1 Thou hadst not been, I would have created ao ۱ ng. 7‏ 
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dii eal‏ ھت has always been with me. I waxed great‏ انا 
ble to contain myself. And as many children as there‏ من 
are our salvation : for any others, I have no pla oo in‏ 
of the pale of this family, w what have. 11 tod do witl 7‏ 
ief, robber, or man-slayer? In this world and the‏ 
nig ght on them an p Bow —— |‏ ۱ 
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دول تال ایک ائوکھی بات کا 
ايكدن بیٹے بیٹے یہہ بات اۓ (Jano‏ مين چزهه آئي , كوثي 
RPM‏ آجت اوركسي بول سے نيت 
نھ صل ه تب £C i=‏ ميرا use‏ بهول كي كاي کے روپ سے كهل , باهر 
نے بول اور كذواري کچیه ارسے بی نهو» الۓ سنف-والون میں سے 
ایك كوئي بڑے پچ ےھ كيم پرا jp S125 à‏ 2 — یہہ کهتراک ٩‏ 
لئے سر ھلاکر۔ مونهه بناکر ناک بهون چزهاکر GUST‏ پھرا كر 
لگ کہنے , Ae‏ بات هوتی دکھائي نہیں ديني | هندوي-ين est‏ 
نه dS‏ اوربياكهادين نه کهوس جاے ( ete‏ يهل لوگ اچھوں سے 
احه آپسمیں بولق Ne‏ هي p‏ كا تون وهي درل ره Ap)‏ 
کسی f.‏ پڑے , يبه نہیں VE yh‏ مين 2 اونكي ese‏ 
سانس كي پهانس کا J‏ كهاكر جھنجلا کر کہا مي aeg‏ ايسا انوا بولا 
The beginning of a wondrous Tale.‏ 


One day while I was sitting doing nothing, it came into my head to 
write a story in which the Hindoowy dialect should be preserved in its 


purity free from any admixture. Having taken this resolution, my heart 


expanded like a rose bud. Of course, no foreign words or barbarous 
expressions were to appear init. Of those who heard my intention, one, 
& great wiseacre, an old curmudgeon, quarrelsome withal, and possessed 
of stentorian lungs, was determined to oppose the plan and introduced 
his nonsense by making faces, shaking his head, turning up his nose, 
lifting his eyebrows and turning away his eyes. He said, “It does 
not appear how this can be; that the Hindoowy quality of the style 
should not appear and the Bhakba not slip in: that the style common 
amongst the first sort of people, the super-excellent, should remain as 
it always was, and that neither of — should be reflected in A 
This is impossible." 

The difficulties he made were an offence to me, and I became angry, 


and said: “ What I said was not so wonderful as to make a grain of ` 
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6 Tale by Inshá Allah Khán. [No. ٠ 
نہیں ر جورائق کو بربنت کر دکھاوں اور جهوت سم بولک اونگلیاں‎ 
سلجهي باتبى 05 جر‎ gees) CI PM — عجارن اور‎ 
نهوشكنا ر تو بہلا يهه بات مونية سے کبون نکالدا+ جس دهب‎ ree” 

سے هوتا اس aes‏ كو ثالنا e‏ 

اس کہانی کا کپف-والا يبان آپ کو جتاتا هی , اور جیسا چیه 
لوف اوس پکارۓ هبی Ulin aS‏ هی ٠‏ دهنا Sele‏ مونبه پر پهبر گر 
آپ كو US‏ هون , جو مير دانا 2 چاها تو وه 58 بهار اور 51 
جار اور کود پہاند اور لپت جدت دکهارن جو دیکھتے هي — کے 
دھیان كا كهورا و جو جلی سے بهي بہت ل آچهلاهت میں VO‏ 
کے زوب eph‏ جوكري Be Jw‏ © 

گھوڑے پر ايت جره > آتا هون میں | 

كرتب جو ھیں سو سب دکهاتا عون میں * d‏ 

اوس 45M‏ 2 جو چاها تو ese!‏ | 

کہتا جو کچھھ هون كر دیکھاتا هون میں » | 


mustard seed appear a mountain, and mixing truth with falsehood to 
` be obliged to convince and persuade my hearer by the aid of pantomime, 
and construct entangled and unconnected sentences without measure 
or moderation. How should my lips make the promise of a thing 
which I am unable to pertum 7 In what way soever it is effected an 
end is put to this dispute." 
‘The narrator of this story here declares himself, and to that degree 
in which some {people ne him in the way of praise, speaks con- 














ie 1 of your "36. which is faster than — even, u ry f 

h | bound like the deer, will be lost in amazement ! 21 
TA 4 Mounting my horse, 1 come, 

po x The skill 1 bave, 1 shew it all 
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اب آپ كان رکیه ے ستمكهه هو > تک اوه Go‏ کس تھب سے 
بوه چلتا هون اور لك ان پھول کی پنيپزي ure ch‏ سے 
کس روپ f£‏ پھول اوگلتا عوں ٭ 


کہائی کا آوبهاز اور بول چال کی odo‏ ۔نگار 
کسی ديس میں کسی راجه > گھر ایگ TA‏ تھا , اوس اوسى ما باپ 
اورسب > کهر £ لوف كنوراودحي-بهان كرك پکار تے ee" a)‏ 
— جوت میں سورج کی ايلك سوت T‏ ملي تهي. 
اوسكا اجها-ين اور بھلا۔لگنا كجهه ايسا WA‏ جو کسی کے لکھنے اور 
¿é‏ میں آ سے ٭ پندره تھا ٠‏ "چهه 
يونهين سي اوسكي مسیں بهيكتي جلي تهين ۰ أكرمكر ارسمیں 
بہت سر سما ردي , ته نكسي كوكجيه زع سمجھتا تهاه پر كسي بات 
کے سوج كا كيركهات US‏ نتها م اررچار كي ندي کا پات اون 2 


دیکها نه تھاء ايكدن هريالي دبکیه_ف كو ليه گھوڑے پر چزه >. 


اتكهيل-ين اور لزک-پی > سانهه دیکهنا بيالنا جلا جانا dol s‏ مين 


Do you turn your ear to me and giving me a little of your attention, 
see what a display I make, and what sort of flowers I disclose from 
. the petals of my lips. 


The Development of the Tale, and Embellishment of the Diction. 


In a certain country in the house of a Rájá was a son. Him his 
father and mother and all the people called Kunwár Ude-bhán. Truly, 
in the splendour of his beauty, a beam of the sun had been blended. 
His goodness and worth were such as cannot be described by tongue 
Being between his fifteenth and sixteenth years the down on 
He began to strut and give himself airs, 
and pay no respect to any one. Further, serious consideration on any 


“a 
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or pen. 


his cheek began to sprout. 
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Br: Tale by Inshá Allah Khan. &‏ 
ايلك هرني جو اوسئ سامف آثي, تو اوسکا جي لوت پوت هواه 
اوس هرني كي ٭چے سیب کوچھوڑ Glee‏ کر گھوڑا پھینکا «كوثي گهوزا 
اوسكو يا سکنا تھا ج جب سورج چهپ گیا ارر هرني آنكيونس: آوجبل 
هوثى ,تسب تو یہے كنور اودی۔ بهان بهوكها بياسا اور اود اسا جامایئیان 
Ce Us UDB‏ خرے ا آسرا دهونتهنه ]تن مین کے Uil‏ 
دهیان جرعي ٭ اودهرجل نکلام تو US‏ ديكينا هی + جاليس پچاس 
Uus.‏ ايلك سے ایک جوبی میں اكلي جهوا13ل هو بڑي جهول 
رهي هين اور سارن گاتیاں هبی* جو آنهپون 2 آسکو ديكها, تو کون 

تو کون( کر چنگہارسی پرگئی٭ارں سبھونمیں سے ایت ےساتھہ اسکي 

e Us š E uss y za G] | 
میم‎ CS تی بہداراچک ھی كوثي تمي کہتیج‎ ND 

وي جهولني-والي ال جوڑا yh Bet‏ 2 جسكو سب راني۔کیتعی © * 





4 | subject found no entrance or abiding place in his mind and the breadth 
Uh of the stream of friendship was not seen by him. One day baving 
PE mounted his horse to see the country, he went away pranking, seeing, 


and looking about him, in company with other boys. His heart beat 
í? . "when he saw a deer before him. In pursuit of that deer he put his 
nen horse to a gallop, leaving them all behind. What horse could come 
es up with him? When the sun set, and the deer was no longer to be 
seen, the Kunwar hungry, thirsty, yawning, gaping, distracted, began 
to seek some shelter. In the meanwhile some tamarind trees met his 
eyes. Having set off towards them, what a sight he saw! Forty or 
0+ > fifty girls, one more beautiful than another, playing at swings. and 
singing Sdwun. When they saw him, “ Who are you rae = Who are — 
۱ you?" they began to bawl out. & 
Y; “ A day-light thief he is,” said one ; * 
Ev. t. ١ ۰۰ A cunning fellow,’ juoth another. = ; ay ۴ 4 
we ا يو‎ one, who was engaged at play and who wore a suit of red 
7 FU whom A. called Rani Ketki, tha love of him made a resting - 
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1852.] Tale by Inshá Allah Khan. $58 ç l. 


كو بیمت سے ناه نود كي اس لك P‏ بيلا ASW‏ هين + یک 


ثم یک جوتم جھت ے تيك rey‏ یہەچانا جو يبال رنکیاں اپني 


جهول رهي ھیں٭ اجي تم جو اس روب > ساتهه بیدهک جد 
21 هوم تهندي تھندی چھانہەچل جار » تب انہوں نے سوس کے 
ملولا کھاے کہا كه اتذي رگبائیان ندیچه میں سار دن كا KS‏ هوا 
ايك بيرك چیانبه ہیں اوس کا Sat‏ كرك پر رهونکا » £j ep‏ 


ڈھوندلکے اونیه کر جدهركو مونية پڑیگا جلا جاوں كا ٭ کسی کا UN‏ 


b 






^" 


But conversation she resolutely forbade, saying, 


When you dropped , 


سے 


z> 





Wearied with 


Having, in pursuit of a deer, left 


* En 
` <; L لے‎ l 5 ap : 
ot 1 Pia a 


ديكا نہیں ٭ ايلك هرن > ap‏ سب لوگوں کر جهوز ك ركهورا بهينكا تھاء 
جن تلك اوجالا رها+ اوسی > دھیان میں تھا e‏ جب اندهيرا چھا گیا 


اورجي بہت گیبرا گیا ان آمریوںکا آسرا 5هون3هه‌کریهان چلا آیا هون ٠‏ 
کر رگ توت نو AME‏ ی ا 


او تھا ےھانیتا هواجلا ايا | کیا جاندا تھا پدمنیاں n‏ — جهولای ut X‏ 


— c 





plaee in the heart. 
* How can such an intercourse be called proper. 
upon us all at once, you knew that some women were playing at th 
Now, Sir, do you, who have in this sort so boldly come. 
hither, withdraw into some retirement." Then he, haying felt the 
stroke of pain, said, ** Do not look unkindly upon me. 
the labours of the day, I will lie down, making the covering of a tree 
n defence against the dew; early in the morning before the mist has s 
passed away, I will go in whatever direction my face may be turned. 
` I have nothing to do with any one. 
all my people, I had sc off at full speed. As long as there was light, 
| When darkness overspread the earth, and | 
A "amy mind was greatly bewildered, I came here seeking the shelter of. 
these trees. There was no let or hinderance, that 1 should conceive 
* an unfavourable issue, and pause. Without restraint, out of breath, 


games. 


i was intent on the chase. 





F f 


of him, his reddened cheeks, his parched lips, his panting horse, and 


ep come in connexion with the wish. felt? As he Any, discours. — 


e. m 
DEA. Pus bii, ساد‎ dM" ع‎ — 
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چڑھا رهي هين © بريون بدي تهي ° برسون میں بهي جهولا کررن؟ * 
یہ بات سی کر جوال جوتي - gl‏ سب كي سرد هري تهي اون ے 
کہا , gee‏ بولیان ٹھولیاں نمارر e‏ انکر کہدو جہاں جي چاه ات 
پزرھیں٭ اورجو چیه کھاۓ پینےکو مانگیی اِنہیں پہوٹچا در Á béo‏ كو 
کسی 2 CT‏ تلك مار نہیں الا e‏ مونبه É‏ رل كال تمتماخ اور 
هوتهه es‏ اور گھوڑے كا هانپنا اور جی کا کانپنا اور كيبراهت اور 
تھرتھراھت اور تهني سانسیں بهرنا اور ندهال هوکر گر ISl by‏ 
“چا كرتا هی ٠‏ بات بغي هوئي أن - سجوثي كي كوئي چمبتي هی 
پرھمارے اور e e»‏ میں کچہة ارت سے à <— Š‏ کی e je s‏ اتنا 
آسرا LY‏ سب سے پرت کونے میں جو يانم سات چهو 2 چھوۓ aor}‏ 
سے تۓ Gy)‏ چپانبه میں کنوراودي۔ بهان ے اپنا Gres?‏ كياء سرھانے 
agile‏ دهرک جاهتا تهاسو رے , برنيند كوئي چاهت > لگارت مين 
آني تهي : پوا ہوا I‏ جي سے u Š SS‏ تھار اتذ میں كباهوتاهىة | 


I came hither. How did I know that these high-born damsels were 
swinging themselves? But it was thus predestined. For years will I 
stay here, and play at swinging." 

Having heard these words, the wearer of the red suit, whom all the 
rest obeyed, said, ‘‘ Pray, Sir, don't jest with us. Tell this man that 
he may lie down wherever he likes, and whatever meat, or drink he 
requires, furnish him with. No one has yet killed a guest. "The look 
















his own confusion and trembling and deep sighs, with his falling down 
‘motionless, prove him to be sincere. Could any false pretence escape 
. detection ? But as some sort of screen between him and me, hang v up 

|. some clothes." Having obtained so much protection, Ude-bhan made 
` ¥ his bed in the most distant nook formed of five or six saplings. Hav- 
2 3 pasa a pillow, he was wishing to go to sleep. But did 
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1852.] Tale by Inshá Allah Khan. Ti 
جورات سائیں سائس بولذ لكتي ھی , اورساتهة والیاں سب سوسورهتي‎ 
کر يون كيني‎ É> ابنيي سباي مدن = بان كو‎ se - هین * رانیي‎ 

کے أو ترك tue‏ سنا هى ۲ موراجی ں اسپر GST‏ اور کسی 

دول سے نہیں تیم a UE‏ تو سب gun‏ هی وراب جو 
yh‏ هو سوهو , سر رعفارے یا جاتا pote‏ میں اوس ياس use‏ 
e uy‏ تومیر phe Solu‏ پرتیرے پانو پڑت ی هون کونی سق "e‏ 
ابت at‏ میرا جوزا مير اور اوسعي Ú‏ 2 وال ه ملا دياه مين 
اسي لكين م جیسے أن آمریوں میں آئی تھی ء کیٹکی مدن- بان كا 
شاتهه پکڑے وهال آن پہونچتی هی , جہاں کنوراردے۔ بهان Bas‏ هو 
sexs‏ سوج میں پڑے پڑے و - بزاره تع ٭ مدن ۔ بان )3 Lp‏ 
كبز لكي , تمہیں اكيلاجانك ران ي‌آپ آثي ہیں e‏ کنور ارد -- يهان یہہ 
سنک Rey)‏ بیٹے اوريهه کہا كه کبون ذه عو جي سے جي کو ملاب ھی ٭ 
كذور اور راني دونو چپ چاپ ade‏ تير e‏ پرمدن-بان دونو £ بدن گق.گد| 


ing with his own thoughts, what should happen but the night began 
to whisper and his companions all remained asleep. 

Rani Ketkí, waking her maid Madanbán, thus spoke: “Do you 
hear? come hither, and tell me if you have heard any thing. My 
heart is suddenly fixed on this man and cannot forbear. You know 
all my secrets ; now, happen what may, whether my head remain on 
amy shoulders or not, I willgo to him. Do you go with me, but I 
entreat of you to let no one kuow it. His Maker and mine have 
‘united him to me as a husband. I accepted him from the time we 
met in the tamarind grove." 

Ketkí, taking the hand of Madanbán, went to the place where the 
Kunwar was lying down, thinking and talking to himself.  Madanbán, , 
going before her, began to speak, as follows: ۶۶ Supposing you to be 
| alone, the Rani has come herself.’ ۰ Ude-bhán hearing this, arose and 
sat up, saying: “ Why not? This is a meeting of hearts," The 

c 2 
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13 Tale by Inshá Allah Khan. [No. t. 
ابني اپنی پتے سب _ن $76 ٭ راني کا‎ yh هورق‎ TA ری‎ 
لاء راجہ چک پرا ن كي بيني هينه ارر ارنکي ما رانو کا ا‎ aq Ug 
میں‎ Oxy! — Las ما باپ ے انگ‎ ag ايلك مہینے‎ ٠ هين‎ 2 Yé 
ء بيك‎ 5S جاک رجهو لآیا كرره اج وهي دن‌تها سو تمس مت بهیر هو‎ 
پرکسي پرانکا دهیان‌نه چڑھاہتمہارے‎ GLI کنورونکی باتین‎ Leo 
دهن بها گ ! جو تمہارے پاس سب چیپ > جو انکي‎ 

لزكدن كي گوئیان هونءچم ساتهه اين لیے آئیں هين م اب-هي تم Em‏ 

كياني كبو جو تم کس دیس > کون هوه انہوں ے کہا میرا باپ 0( 

راجه سورج - بهان اورماراني چهمي- پاس e sh‏ آپس میں جو BES‏ 
جوا هو جاے , تو انوكبي اجرج اور اچنجے کی بات نہیں یو هن 
آ گے سے هوتا جلا آيا هی» جيساعونية ريسي ase‏ جور تور تثول لیتے 
هين دونو مہاراجونکو يبه چت tle‏ بات احع لگ كيه پر هم تم 
درنوے جي 6 aes‏ جوزا چاه اسمس مدن- بان بول اوتهي سو تو 


‘Kunwar and the Rani both remained silent, but Madanbán amused 
them. By degrees, they all three disclosed their history. 
The story of the Rání was as follows: “ She is the daughter of 
Rájá Jagprokás and Rani Kümlathá. A month before, her father 
and mother said to her‘ Go and divert yourself by swinging in the 
grove of tamarinds. "This day that she has become acquainted with 
you, the time is up. The addresses of many Rájahs' heirs have been 
‘tendered, but none of them have proved acceptable. What a destiny 
|» isyowts! That in the greatest secresy she has come to see you, tak- 
"Uk S : ing with her,me, the familiar friend of her childhood. Do you now 
2 tell your history, what country you come from, and who you are. "1 
He said, “My father is Raja Surajbhán, and my mother Ráni 
2 ` Latchmibás. Whatever : alliance may be entered into by us will be 
^d o wonderful or extraordinary matter. Itis in the usual course of 
۱ from time immemorial. Its as broad as it's موا وم‎ — 
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هوار اپفي ابتي انكوتبيان هیر پهیرکر لو اورآبس میں لكي ابمي 
لکیدو a‏ پیرگچیه ضير مجر e, shi‏ کنور اود - ببان_ف ايني انگوت‌ي 
راني‌کينکي كو پہنا دي اور راني كيتكي_ذ انگوتهبي‌کنور کی انگلي 


میں دال دی و اور ايك دهيمي سي i‏ بهي Z‏ لی e‏ آسمیی‌مدن-بان 
بول ros‏ جو سم پوٹچھو تو اتني بهي بهت هوئي اتنا ja‏ چلنا 
اجها نہیں میرے سرجوت هى» اب اونهه جلو اورانكو سوه دو اور 
روٹیں پڑے روني * وہ بات جب Si‏ نهاك هو جكي تهي م چباي 
پہرسے رافي توا پنی سہیلیوں‌کو لیے جدهرس آئي تهي اردهرچلی گنی e‏ 
اور كذوراردى بهان ليت گھوڑے كي پینیه لگ کر لوكو سے ملکر 2e‏ 
گھ eats‏ کنور جی کا روپ كبا کہوںکچھہ كين میں نہیں آتا , کهانا 
نه پینا نه لگ چلناکسي س Ra‏ کہنا نه سنا جس دهیان میں تے 
اوسي میں گوٹے رهنا کبزي کبزي کچہه يبه سوج سوج سر pis‏ 
هوق ym‏ اس بات كا لوگونمیی چرچا Ute‏ كياه كسي کسی 2 


matches sought out? The affair so much desired by the two Rájás 
has befallen favourably. It was but the union of our hearts that was 
wanting." 

Madanbán then said: “The thing is done: make an exchange of 
rings, and let there be a written contract between yon: then no ground 
for doubt will remain." "The Kunwár put his ring on the finger of the 
Rani, and she put hers on his, and gave him a little pinch. On this, 
Madanbán interposed, saying. ‘* Of a truth, this has gone too far: to 
go so fast is not good: my life is in danger. You must now get up, 
and leave this man to sleep, or if he like it, to weep." When the affair 
was consummated, at the last watch of the night, the Rání taking her 
attendants went to the place from which she came. 

. Kunwar Ude-bhan also mounting his horse and joining his retinue, 
went home. How shall 1 describe the state of the Kunwar? Words 
are inadequate. He neither ate, nor drank ; he held intercourse with 
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Tale by Inshá Allah KAN. | [No. 1.‏ | 14 
مهاراج. او رمہارانی سے کہا as‏ دال میں Y5‏ هی , وہ کنوراردی بهان 
جن سے ٹمہارے گہرکا آرتجلاهى إن دنون كجبة اوسے بر تیور اور 
بيدول آنکہیں دکہائي ديني هين , گہرس باهر تو يانو نہیں دهرتاه 
كهرواليان جو كسي دول سے بهلاتي هس تو اور *چپه نہیں كرتا ايلك 
اونجي سانس لیتا ھی ٭ اور بہت کسی ۓ چپیزا تو چہچرکہت پر 


Sle‏ اپنا مونبه لیت ک آنبه آثبه آنسو يرا روتاهى an ٠‏ مند-دي 

ماباپ کنور ے باس دوز Z T‏ , گل US‏ مونبه جوما پانو پر سج کے e‏ 
گر پڑے & جوڑے اور کہا a‏ جي كي بات هی سو BS‏ کبون < 
٠‏ نہیں « كبا دکهه پزا , جو پرے پڑے کراھتے هو راج پات جسکو 

چاھو دے تالو , کہو تم كبا چاھتے هو , تمہارا جی کہوں نہیں لگنا : À‏ 
جلا , وه هی US‏ ۽ جو ھوتہیں 1 مونبه سے بولو جی کہولو جو | 
کہنے میں کچہہ سوجكة ن هو ابہی iem AS‏ جو کچپه لہ Z‏ جوں 1 
كي توس وهین كر تمہیں د:جاوبنی , جو تم كهو کنویمیی — 


no one, he neither spoke nor listened, remained immersed in the. sub- 

ject of his thoughts, whatever that was. By degrees, reports of this 

began to spread among the people. One and another said to his father 
and mother: “ There is some secret grief preying on his mind. That 

Udebhan, who is the light of your house, now knits his brows, and 
looks discomposed. He never sets his foot out of doors. ‘If the females 

of the house try to divert him in any way, he does nothing but heave ` 
a deep sigh; and if any one tease him much, he goes within the 
curtains of his bed, hides his face, and sheds floods of tears.” On hear- 
ing this, his father and mother came running up to him and embraced 
him, kissed him, fell at his feet, and besought him, saying, “What 
` ynisfortune has befallen you, that you are always lying down an 
' weeping! Give the royal dignity to whomsoever you please : only say, 
what you want. Why do you take no interest in any thing? What 
At ‘is there that cannot be effected ? Speak out, open your heart t ome 
A —— Pw 
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تو هم دونو اببي كر يراق هیی ٠‏ — — 
سركات - ڈالتے هيى ٠‏ کنوزاردی بهان وہ یجو بولد - هي a‏ انہوں 
نے aud‏ جن کا آسرا پاے اتنا بول , ”اچہا اپ سدهار Z‏ , هان 
میں AO‏ ٭جتا هون ٭ بر میرے اوس لکہ AFE‏ کو میرب 
مونهة پرکسي ھب سے نه نام نہیں تو میں شرماون کا, اسي لے 
مكبة-بات هورى مین كجبه نکہا ue‏ اور يبه لكيه بجا , " اب 
جو مرا جي نالك میں UST‏ اور کسی تهب نرها گیا اورآيا ہے 





“حت سو سو روپ سے کہولا اورببت سا تولاج تب تولاج چہوڑے هاتية 


جور £ مونہه كو pe‏ £ گگھیا £ يبه Ud‏ هون A e‏ میں چاں 
کے ure‏ كسي کو L‏ نہیں هی » بہلا, ره کون هی جسکو ao‏ 
نہیں ٭ وه ارس دن جو میں هريالي ديكهة_ز كو گیا تہا ر وهان چو 
شرت سامن ايلك هرنی کُنوتیان My‏ ^ 2 هولی تہی E ٠‏ 
ap‏ مين گہرڑا بك چپت پپینکا ٠‏ جب تت اوجالا رها اوسیۓ 


> 

what you hesitate to say, send to me in writing. Whatever you write 
shall be immediately fulfilled to the letter. If you say, * Cast your- 
selves into a well,” we will both do so: if you say, * Cut your head off," 
we forthwith will do it." Ude-bhan, who hitherto spoke not at all, hav- 
ing the prospect of writing opened to him, said this much: ** Good : 
be pleased to take your departure. I consent to your proposal of 
writing. But in no way speak before me of what I shall write about : 
else, I shall be ashamed. On this account I said nothing in your pre- 
sence.” He wrote as follows: “ Now that my life is ready to depart, 
and as I must speak out, and that you have examined and proved me 
ina hundred ways, without shame, with reverence, without disguise, 
and with entreaty, sorrow aud deprecation, I thus write. Im tHis 
world, no one is secure from the attacks oflove. Indeed, who is there 
without sorrow? That day that 1 went to look at the verdure of the 
fields, when there a deer with ears erect held on before me, and 1 pursued 
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Tale by Inshá Allah Khan. NN ' No. 7‏ 16 
دعن میں Kine‏ گیا e‏ جب اندھیرا هوكيا اور سورج WE‏ چي میرا 
بہت آوداس عواه امریانی تاک > مين اونمیں گیا , تو اون امریوں‌کا 
پتا Ug‏ میرے جی کا کاھک lya‏ » وهان کا يبه شغلا هی کچھ QUSS)‏ 
جہولا جہول رھیں تہیں * up!‏ سب کي سرد هري کوتی راني كيدكي 
مہا راج جدمت-پرکاس كي بيني هی اونہوں 2 یہ انكونبي اپني 
sd ax‏ اور مبرب آنگوتبي اونہوں ے us‏ و اوركهاوت بهي X‏ 
teen‏ سو d Aya‏ أرنكي لكهاودتك سمهت میرے لگۓ هونبی سانپه 
UE‏ ى ١‏ آپ Am a Go‏ و اور جسمیں 2 كا جي رجا $5 
Im‏ * مہاراج اور مهاراني ارس 2 كي لکد >> Z‏ آنى سے يون 

لکہتے هس ٠‏ هم دونو 2 اوس ادگونیی اور لکہاوت کو a‏ انگہونسے š‏ 

ملام اب تم کچپه کزهو مت ۰ رانی کیتکی > ما باپ تمپاري بات 

مانق هبی تو غمارے سمدهی اورسمدهیی هين دونو راج ايلك جاكية 
هو جائیں oS‏ اور جو =¿ ناو ty‏ کي تبرت في > جس ڈول سے 



















at full gallop. As long as there was light I continued the chase at full 
) .. speed. When after the setting of the sun, darkness appeared, my heart 
was oppressed. Seeing some tamarind trees, I went under them. The 
. leaves of those trees captivated my heart. The diversion going on 
` there was that of swings, in which some females were engaged. The 
leader of them all was a certain Ráni Ketki, the daughter of Maharaja 
سا کر‎ She gave me this, her own ring, and took mine, and also 
صن‎ into a contract in writing. Thus do this ring and her contract 
and mine come before you. Please to look at them, and do that by 


. 
^ 
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which yo son's life may be preserved. 2 — 
ne hárája. and Ráni upon the arrival of their son's letter, wrote 
as follows: * * We have both, out of regard, rubbed that ring anc that 


contract. with our eyes. Grieve no more. 1 the parents. of Ráni 
Ketki listen to your suit, they will be our child's father and. mother- 
in: 1 av w, and the two rules will b x And if کل‎ 10uid L 
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Tale by Tasha y: MAE NUS a I |‏ © © 657 
بن آويكا دھال تلوار > بل تمپاري دوہی هم تم سے مل ذینگ 0 
e c‏ ارد اس مت رها كرو کھیلو کودو بولو ue‏ انندیی کرر * اچهي 
s‏ | کیو Mam‏ مہورت سوچ کے تمہارے سسرال ute‏ کسی بامپی کو 
ae a‏ هين جو بات چیت چام ٹھیلگ کر ار » بامہں جو سبهه 
8 مو دیکهه كر هر lp‏ سے گیا تھا ارس بر بزي os‏ پزي ٠‏ 
dee‏ هي راني GS‏ £ باپ ¿ کا اؤنے همار ناتا نہیں هو_ذ کا 
1 اونگ باب داد ے ie‏ بات هادون > Se las él‏ جور £ باتين 
P 24‏ اور جو تك تجرري چزهي ديهم تم بہت درنت aj‏ 
کہا هوا جو اب وه بره گے اور Zs)‏ بر جره گۓ = جسے adus‏ هم BY‏ 
BT‏ گے سے تیا لكاو وه مهاراجونكا راچھ هو چا » Kas‏ مونهه 
م جو یہ — مونیه پر لئے © بامہں ے جل X ue‏ کہا اكد 
ہی اسي بچار میں تم ار ر هري سبها میں یہی A‏ تع هم میں 
ute‏ کچھ کهونت كي ميل تو نہیں هی ہ ب ركذو ر کي هت سے 


any denial, then as far as it can be effected by the force of our arms, 
we will bring you and your bride together. From this day, grieve no 1 
more, play, divert and enjoy yourself. Having considered. the divi- > 
sions of time that will be fortunate, we will send a bráhman to the 
house of your father-in-law, who will no doubt brog the proposal toa. 
successful i issue. 

A great difficulty befel the bráhman who, having seen an auspi. 
hour, had gone thither in great haste. On hearing his business. > 
father of Ráni Ketki said: “There can be no alliance between them. 
and us. ` His ancestors in presence of my own always spoke with hands ۰ 
joined i in reverence ; if for an instant they saw a frown, they trembled. ` zwa i 
What if they have waxed great, and nre exalted? He to whose fore- 
| head, I apply the tika even with my left thumb, becomes a raja of« 3 
سان‎ Who shall dare to make such a proposal to me ?” 

— highly incensed said he also thought of this, and 
i D 
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Tale by 4 Allah Khán. SEE, cm ?‏ 1 18 
هماری نہیں جلنى , نہیں تو ایسے أرجوي بات کب ھمارے 
موه gl‏ اه die‏ هي مہاراج unl Z‏ کے سز بر ursi‏ ۱ 
کي چبزي پهينک ماري اور کہاتجو ياصبن ے هنیا :هركا نہوتا 
تو f=‏ ابہی' جكي میں دلوا WIS‏ اوسكو Se‏ اور ایک اندهيري 
کوٹہری,میں موند ركبو e ٠‏ جوانن بامهن پر بيقي سو سب کنوز x‏ 
اوی Soy‏ ماباپ 2 سنت‌هي لرن کی تهان اجۓ 4G‏ بانده 7 | 
| دلبادل ديس كب رآرۓ هی جز eU]‏ جب دونو مہاراجونمیں لڑائيی | 
هوف :لكي راني كيتكي ol‏ بہادوں C‏ ررب سے Ly‏ لكي ارو EV‏ 
درتو جي بريبه آ كثي , يبه كيسي چاهت ھی جسیں لوہ ۰ 
برسذ لكا اور اچہی باتونکو جي ترسن لگا ٭ كنور نے MEN CM‏ 
late‏ "اب ميرا کلیجا تک تکرے هوا جاتا هی دزنو مہاراجوں کو 
آپسمیں ¿y‏ ذو ٭ کسی قول سر eias‏ — تو ثم ar^‏ اد باس * M‏ 
بلا لوه هم تم دونو ملك کسي اور دیس كر نكل جا E DU uw sn:‏ 


“said in. a large ‘assembly, “In me and in him there is, d psy fay, no 
- alloy, subtracting from perfect purity ; but I cannot prevail ıo over the 
| waywardness. of the Kunwar. تا‎ age so mean a proposal would 
| never have proceeded from me." On hearing this, the Mahárájá 
| threw his staff adorned with flowers on the head of the bráhman, and 
| shi “IfI were not afraid of the consequences of the murder | of a 
42 i iman, 1 would forthwith put you undera millstone. "Take him 
٦ وط‎ and confine him in a dark cell.” On hearing of all that had 
— the bráhman, the parents of Udebhan resolved on war, aud his 
Ss father equipping himself advanced like a gathering of clouds. f | 
$e `` When the war between the two Rájás commenced, ‘Rani Ketki began 
| p like the rains of July and August, and the same thought 
= the minds of both: ** What an attachment this i is, that. causes 3 
ya » s} edding of blood, and the heart to long. for good tidings, and to 
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اون نے أو‎ EE لی کر‎ MR ہے سوهوعى الف مان‎ x 
سپیمت > راني‎ CLA كذوركي چٹہي كسي پہول كي بنهري میں‎ ۱ 
_ ببونيها دي ٭ زاني ے ارس چتبي نے آننہیں اپني‎ CG كيتعي‎ x 
ملیں اورمالن کو ایک تہال بہرے موتي دۓ اور چنهي كي پیت پر‎ 
اۓ مؤنهة كي بيكس ببه لكها ”ای میرب جي > گاەک جو تو‎ 
کو دے 13ل تو بہي ميري آنکہیں‎ e بوتي كر جيل كو‎ ee» a. ۲ 
كي اچہيی‎ dle PT — جين اور‎ "s 
gse. bu me ے باهر هی , جي‎ Se نہیں ٭ دول سے بیتا‎ ۱ 
ےل — کي کي باب‎ es zd > — جه‎ os 





c —— دينا ھی‎ Cp dé. vs cere — 3 
al کو‎ sem ارس‎ penes Ma اوسکي بيكلى جوكن‎ 


4 =. هی‎ UM پر باند‎ SIS گوڑے‎ 
The Kunwar secretly despatched the following letter: “My heart 
is now breaking. Let the Rájás fight against one another. -Do you,* 
by whatever means it can be effected, call me to your side. United, 
we will go to some other country. What is to happen, let it happen. " 
A máli's wife, who was called Phúlkali, took the Kunwar's letter, con- * 
cealed in the leaves of a flower, to the Rani. Ketki rubbed her eyes I 
with that letter and gave her a large dish filled with pearls. Upon 
the back of the letter, she wrote in the juice of the betel, ** O Master 
of my heart! If you cut me in pieces and throw my flesh to the kites 
and crows, even then there will be ease in my eyes and gladness in my "a 
heart. But this flight, which you speak of, is not good. It would 
be contrary to the duties of son and daughter. I love you better than | bo: 
1 








what consequence is one life, if a myriad of lives be lose? But e tas‏ 1 سر 


0 
2۴ 


J fly would in my eyes be unseemly.” 
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ناجوگی مهندرگز کاکپلاس يهاز سے أورهرن دزی 54( 
کی 5 m Koes)‏ اوراسکی ما بابكا * | 
جگت برکاس اۓ گرو كو hy ar‏ پر رهتا تھا یوں AS‏ 
lite‏ هی كجهه هماري سباي کیجۓے , مهاكتهن هم بپتا مارون کو ٠‏ 
Lex‏ هی * راجه سورج he‏ کو اب ES‏ تک باو بهك نے لیا ھی 
جو انہوں نے همس مباراجونس. نات كا دول کیا هی — يهار 
إكدال چاندي كا هی » اوس پر راجه جگت پرکاس کا كرو Jie‏ 
جسکو اندر — سب کہتے a3‏ دهيان گیانمیں es»‏ نوی uj‏ 
اتيت ى ساتهة تهاكرى =H‏ میں دن رات رھاکرتا٭ سونا ررپا تانج 
رانك كا بفاتا اور Kis‏ مون میں لیک jy)‏ ٭ وب )2 اوس كواور' 
باتیں ای :اس تھب كي دھیانمیں تہیں جوكجهه کہنے اور سق سے 
Agito * AAL‏ سوه رونت كا برسا Us‏ اور جس روب میں چاھنا 
When the Kunwar received this letter written in betel-juice, he‏ 
-made a sacrifice of a gold dish filled with abundance of pearls, dia-‏ 
monds and topazes, and left it at discretion. But his uneasiness‏ 


d increased with this letter four and five fold. The letter itself, he bound 
on his fair arm. ۱ 


ALI © AF 
TEE 1 
| 


a The “coming of Jogi Mohandar Gar from Mount Kailds, and Ais 
y | fe turning into deer Udebhan and his father and mother. 
la 





Jaggat Prokás thus wrote to his. Gurú who lived on Mount. Kailás t 
ہے ا‎ Be pleased to help me. A great hardship has befallen my unfor- 
x tunate self. Such conceit has taken possession of Raja Sur — 
x — he has planned an alliance with my royal family” © 
| Eo Kailás i is entirely. composed of silver. On it, Rájah Jasi 
5 ظ‎ : alle 1 Indar, in reflection i 1 
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was able to fly in the air. IF you have patience, L will’ te^ or other" 
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میں مهادبوجي نجهت سب اوسے ای کای پکڑۓ تر © سرسي چسکو 


ارسکے سامن =>¿ راک > v‏ راگنیان انيه يبر ررپ مدهون كا سا 


? دهر هو < اوسى سيوا میں هانهه جوز cjs‏ رهم تم وهان 


.اتیدوں كو یہہ K; GS‏ 2 تر بهيرونكر بہجھاس گر هنت ولك BUR Kee‏ 
کدارِ ناته دييكا داس جوتي سریپ داس سارنگ ررپ اور 
اتیتیاں IU‏ سے کہلاتی تہیں گوجري اساوری گوری مالسری 
بارل ٭ جب چاهتا تہا اده ر میں سنکاس پر بیٹہھ آوڑاۓ بہرتا تہا 
اور نوے لاكهه اتبمت گنک — مونہہ لئے ge‏ 3 كبرو_- بسٹرے بخ 
" چنابکهیر اوسکے ساتھہ هو 2 تے © جسگيزي راجه جگت پرکاس کي 
— ایک بهئو ل پہنچتا ھی جوگی uae‏ ایک چنکپار مارکر 


night in the worship of his God. Silver and gold he made out of tin 
and copper, and on putting a certain concocted ball into his mouth 


things relating to him, which are beyond comprehension. He could 
rain down gold and silver, and transform every object as he wished. 
Before him every thing was as play; and in performing on the pipe 
and in singing, all, sare Mahádeo, confessed their inferiority to him. 
Sursi also whom they call Pandoo, had learned the notes from him. 
In his presence, the six Modes and their thirty-six wives assuming the 
nppearance of slaves, stood reverentially day and night. "The names 


of the Atyts or disciples were Bhyrongar, Bhibhasgar, Hindolgar, ` 


Mekhnáth, Kedárnáth, Dipak Das, Joti Sarup Dás, Sárung Rûp; ` 


1 
+° 0 
4 


4 
" ۹ | 
" 
` d =~ 
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Biláwal. When he chose, he was wafted in the 


and the femnle disciples were named after this fashion ; Gújrí, Asá- 
wari, Gauri, Málszé, ٠ di 
space between heaven aud earth, seated on his throne, and ninety 
4 lakhs of the fakeers, who were his disciples, each putting a prepared 
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k storm, so that no one retained his consciousness. As to the ele- 
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Tale by Inshá Allah Khan. [No. 1.‏ هه Ww.‏ 
دل بادلون‌کو KL‏ دیتاهی» پکہخی ر a‏ بهجوت اۓ مونهة كو مل Re‏ 

z =$‏ پوھدت كرتا هوا بارےگہوڑےکی بيت پر لاگا ٭ اور سب انیت | ١‏ 

مش چہالوں پربیٹے هو گنک مونبه میں لے هوخ بول اوم RES‏ 
TM‏ ایک &ST‏ کي جہیک میں وداں آن Usted‏ هی جہاں 
دونو مہاراجوں ہیں لو Le "Ces us)» us‏ دو ایک کالی آنددي 
ای hal ot‏ برس پر coax ood‏ اني کسیکو اپني سده نرقي هام 
گہوڑے اور جتف لوک اور بببر بهازراجه سورج بہان كي az us?‏ 
نه سمجها گیا کده گئے اونہیں کون VT‏ ليكياه اور راجه جکت پرکاس 
— لوگون پراور راني کیتکی C ise‏ لوگون پر کیوڑے كي بوندرن 
كي ese?‏ نکی ارسي پر و لگی ٭ جب يبه سب *چهه هوچکا 
تو گرو al‏ اتیتوں سے كبة دیا اودي ببان سورج Je‏ اچهمي 


پاس ان تینوں كو هرن هرني بناے کسی بن میں jr‏ در “l> l‏ . . 

ساتہی هون اون سبہوں کو تور پہوڑ دو 9 جیساچپه Ligeia‏ کہا . 

۲٣ a ball in his mouth, wearing raiment of the colour of ochre, with matted 
dishevelled locks, accompanied him. 

- When the letter of Rajah Jaggat Prokás was delivered by the hands 


of a flying messenger, Jogi Mohandar Gar raised a scream, "E 


made his.army tremble, 
Re Having smeared his face with the ashes of cow-dung and muttered 
=a spell, he mounted a horse of the air. And all his disciples being 
E 3 seated on the skins of antelopes, and having taken the charmed balls 
۱ dy in: their mouths, awoke Gürakh by their shouting. In the twinkling 
d مو ںہ‎ an eye, they arrived at the place where the two Rájahs were e 








D First, there came a "diri storm, then a fall of hail, then again, a 


Pe 





ibt the horses, the people, the armament, which were of Rajah 
— n (dt was mot understood. where they had gone, or who had 
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E *‏ سورج — E‏ مہا — شرن 


wi eate m‏ بن £ هري هري گبای كدي برس تک — ٭ اور 


fee vol.‏ 6 =¿ تہل ZH‏ نملا جو BS naf‏ اور کہاں٭ يهان رھےدو 


carried them off. But upon the people of Rajah Jaggat. Prokás sna of 
Ráni Ketki it rained perfume in fine drops. 

When all this was over, the Gurt said to his disciples, “ Change 
these three, Udebhán, Surajbháu and Lutchmibás into deer, and let 
them loose in some forest; their companions, tear in pieces. As the 
Gurú said, it was forthwith done. The Kunwar and his father and 
mother, having become deer, remained picking up the greenest grass 
for many years. And oftheir armament no abiding place, or hope 

remained ; no account of where they had gone, or where they were 
۱ staying. 

Here let this part of the narration be suspended awhile. 
(To be continued.) ° 
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Catalogue of plants found in the Banda district. 
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MI — a 9 Account of dii. 


| («n7 ١ i —* 2 * 

pays of. Ibn Huokut's — of Sein. By Major hwy SON, u^ e 

`. The work. of Ibn Huokul is often mentioned as the ground work we E 

of all Arabian Geography,—but though found in many — am a 

and transfusions, the entire book is hardly to be obtained. 

>> The text is the basis of much to be traced in Edresee ; while da n E 

a Persian garb it is by many supposed to be identical with the Moma- 

lek wa Mosalek translated by Sir William Ousley. X 
TE 


T: 





Yet how few of the places mentioned in these books hav 
identified to the satisfaction of a single reader. I had often tried tor 
arrive at some clear idea of the North West Provinces of India, as 
delineated in both Edresee and Sir Wm. بجوم سمش سی‎ v; 
the attempt as hopeless. *d ra 

Hearing, by chance, my friend Dr. Sprenger had obtained a cry 
_of this much desired book from Lucknow, I applied for the الم‎ 3 jac M 
This was kindly granted. uw io * 
i , With the assistance of a Moonshee, and with no little trouble and 1 - 
۱ ٠ Jabour, £ contrived to -knock out the sense of the chapter on d * 
KI selected this country as being a province now more known; and Py 
as the only portion of India attempted to be described in any detail, ` z 
ME trusted to the prospects of some little assistance to be obtained from 
f inhabitants of both Scind and Beloochistan, now residing in Calcutta, — 
** "Ihe errors of the original are beyond all belief in the matter ef 
7 proper names,—once having departed from the correct primitive form, . 

I consider there to exist no reasonable, form into which any given & 
Arabic proper name may not be contorted under constant copying,— `. 
like two parallel lines once departing from their true conditions—the 


۹ 


further carried the more they diverge. — 

oy: soon found, that the true key to much of this confusion was con- 

tained in the words of a most able Indian Nugent Mr. Thomas, "i 1 
ie Civil Service. 

“Instead of endeavouring to identify Hindu names ,ئ0"‎ the 
mazes of uncertainty of the Arabic manuscript, boldly to correct the 
Arabic from the unquestionable records of the coins themselves ; and 
instead of applying cajus to Kings, apply Kings to their own coins.” 

The map—distances and the rivers, afford landmarks which reduce + 
=~ the locality of any doubtful place within defined limits, and have enabled — . 
E eL kt 
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me to offer a fair guess at some few of the towns and districts men- 
tioned. No doubt many are questionable; but the errors may be 
cleared up by the researches now making in the very district. I shall 
be amply repaid if this sketeh draws attention to the subject, and 
leads some antiquarian of young Egypt, to identify with certainty the 


7 

WA s locality of the once celebrated Munsooruh. When my share of the 
> undertaking was complete, Dr. Sprenger obtained for mea copy of the 
fragment published by Gildemeister,—only in time to prove the 


lacun:e in the works I had translated. 
Any attempt to combine the two originals would only have resulted 
ina new compilation—two or three passages alone were improved by 


use of the last work. 


Possessing no knowledge of Arabic, more than sufficient with the 
help of Dictionary, Grammar and Moonshee, to reach the sense of a 
common passage; | leave the weight of the original entirely on my 
friend Dr. Sprenger than whom I know none better able to support 
the burden. He will also give the history of his own Manuscript, 
which he now questions being the original text of Ibn Huokul; but 
as such it was mentioned to me. In the usual Asiatic mode I add— 
which is truth, God knows. 

The country of Scind with the adjoining districts I have placed in 
one Map,—viz. Scind, a portion of India, of Mukran, of Zoran and 
of the Buroohee country. To the east of all these, lies the Persian 


Gulf; to the west Kerman, the deserted and the cultivated parts of 


Segistan ; to the north India; and to the south, the deserts between 
Mukran and Khozdar; beyond these is the Gulf of Persia ; which 
also encloses this country to the east. On the south beyond the de- 
sert, lies the great ocean, which extends from Seemood eastward unto 
Teez of Mukran ; it winds round the desert and then inclines towards 
Kerman and Persia. 

Of the cities belonging to this division are found the following :—of 
Mukran—Teez; Punjgoor; Duzuk; Rasuk, the town of the Sepa- 
ratist$: Bund; Kusarkund; Esfakuh ; Kulpooruh ; Mushkan; Pu- 
sunee ; Gwadul. 

; Bunjaruh ; Shoorawukh ; Khozdar. 
Of the Buroohee district ; Gundava. 
Of Seind; Munsooruh, called Mameewan in Scindee; Deebul ; 
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Beeroon ; Kuluree; Unree; Bulree; Musoowahee ; Tuhruj; Sa- p” 
meeyuh; Haluree ; Shewan; Roor. | 

Of India; Kamahul; Kumbayet; Soobaruh ; Sondan; Suemoor: ۱ 
Moltan; Chundurawur; Besmed; such are some of the towns of | 
these countries, ms | understand them. 

From Cambay to Mysore is the dominion of a Maharajah, one of 4 
the kings of India, and is inhabited by infidels ; except those cities ~ 
which are occupied by Mohamedans; over these none are. Peper 
the part of the Maharajah, except a follower of Eslam ; in are 
Mosques, in which a congregation of the faithful openly takes place. 
Inthe capital of the Maharajah itself, the Azan is not permitted ; 
his country is most extensive. 7 

1۷1۲ ۳80۵0۵۸0۲ قتط"1-.ى‎ city is about a mile square and surrounded ون‎ 
by a branch from the Indus which almost makes the place an island. ~ 
The inhabitants are Mohamedans and their chief is said to be of the | 
Koreesh tribe, descended from Hobbar, the son of Uswud, who with “٠٦ 
father and grandfather has governed the place. The Khotbuh is read 
in the name of the Caliph. The climate is extremely hot. The soil 
produces dates—but no grapes, no apples, no pears, no walnuts; yet 
sugar-cane. In their orchards is a fruit of the size of an apple called 
leemoonuh, extremely acid. Also one called the mangoe, in taste 
and appearance not unlike the peach. The price of articles is low, the 
country fruitful. 

The coins current are, the copper puesa,—crown pieces worth five 
derhems ; also a derhem called the Tartar, weighing one and two 
thirds of the standard derhem. Golden denars are also common. The 
dress of the people is similar to that of the inhabitants of Eerak ; 
except the style of their chiefs, which assimilates more to that of the 
kings of India, especially in the mode of wearing long hair and 
full dresses. ' 

MOoLTAN. 

This town is about half the size of Munsooruh. It bears the name 
of the City of Gladness and Capital of Gold. A celebrated idol دا‎ 
contained within the place, which is worshipped by all India ; pilgrim- 
anges are undertaken to its shrine from all parts; and much wealth is 
presented year by year to the temple and the sacred devotees. The 
name of the place Mo/fan is derived from a title of this idol. The 
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temple is a structure in the midst of buildings situated in the streets 
of Moltan near the bazar of the i ivory workers on the side of the cop- 
per-smiths. Im the centre of this structure stands a dome in which 
is placed this idol. Round the building are houses for the various 
servants of the temple, and of those devoted to religious austerities. 
This idol is alone worshipped in Moltan whether by people of India 
or of Scind ; nobody lives in the building with the idol. 

This image is in the similitude of a human being, seated upon an 
elevated platform built of brick and mortar. Sometimes the entire 
body is covered up, the outward skin is very red in colour, like 
mujeet. Nothing is left to be seen but the two eyes. Some people 
think the body of the idol is made of wood ; but some consider it of 
other substance. ‘They will not permit it to be exposed ; its eyes are 
composed of two jewels and on its head is placed a crown of gold. 
Sented on the platform, its arms are extended to its knees with the 
fingers closed up as if counting four in number. The Umeer of Mol- 
tan takes all the wealth presented to the idol and expends it on the 
priests. 

When the sacred war-banners of Eslam were first carried into In- 
dia ; this idol was thrown down, exposed, broken, and burnt ; after 
which the warriors returned having destroyed the city. Near Moltan 
are many high-walled forts ; the soil is very productive, but exceeded 
by Munsooruh in cultivation and in population. Moltan acquired the 
title of the City of Gladness and Capital of Gold, because it was one 
of the first places conquered to Eslam. At the time there was much 
distress and want in the Moslem army—but in the city was obtained 
large quantities of gold. The army was refreshed by the spoil. Out- 
side Moltan at the distance of about a half a fursukh, is a collection 
of houses called Chundurawur, the cantonment of the Umeer; he 
only enters the city on Friday, when seated on an elephant he pro- 
ceeds to the place of prayer. 

The Umeer is of the Koreesh tribe, one of the sons of Samuh, the 
son of Lowa. He reigns over them, pays no obedience to the chief 
of Munsooruh, but reads the Khotbuh in the name of the Caliph. 

Bismup isa small place situated with Moltan and Chundurawur, 
on the east of the Indus, at a distance of one fursukh from the river. 
Their water is all drawn from wells ; the soil is culturable. 
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Roree is equal in size to Moltan ; it has a double wall; being 
situated on the banks of the Mehran—near the confines of the district 
of Munsooruh. 

DuBEEL is situated on the west of the Indus on the coast of the 
sea, is à grand mart and port of this and neighbouring countries. The 
cultivation is circumscribed ; affords no large trees nor dates; indeed 
the soil is one of great aridity—still a place of trade. 

BEEROON is a town located half way between Dubeel and Munsoo- 
ruh rather nearer to the latter; the traveller between these two places 
must cross the river Indus at HALUREE situated on the west bank. 

MusowAHEE Tunu and Sarwan are all on the west side of the 
streams ; but UNuREE and Buturee are both on the, east side, ra- 
ther distant from the banks, on the high road between Munsooruh 
and Moltan. | 

KurunEE is found to the west of the Indus, close to the branch 
which taking off from the main river, flows behind Munsooruh. 

SAMEYAH is a small town in which resides Omur, son of Abd-ol- 
nzeez Hobaree of the Koreesh tribe; his grandfather was a ruler of 
Munsooruh. 

KAMAHUL is one of the first towns on the frontiers of India on the 
road to Mysore. From Kamahul to Mysore is Indian, but from the 
same place to Mukran, Burhoee and Moltan is Scindian. 

Scinp is surrounded by infidel tribes, of whom the Burhoee is 
most celebrated. 

This tribe is distributed over the country between Zoran, Mukran, 
Moltan and Munsooruh ; chiefly to the west of the river—the men 
are great breeders of camels, and export an animal of the class which 
is much sought after in Khorasan, Persia and other countries. 

The central town of their trade is Gundava. “The tribe is a wan- 
dering one, among the wilds and juugles. 

The Jats are a tribe moving on the banks of the Indus from the 
confines of Moltan to the sea, chiefly on the deserts between the In- 
dus and Kamahul residing on pasture lands and feeding grounds. A 
very numerous race. 

KAMUHUL, CamBAY, SONDAN and Mysore contain mosques, and 
the people openly follow the rites of Islam. They are fertile and 
large territories possessing groves of cocoanut trees, plantains and 
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mangoes. The chief portion of their cultivation is rice ; honey is 
plentiful, but dates do not thrive. 

DaAnook and KoLwAN are large villages lying between Keej and 
Gwadul, Kolwan belongs to Mukran, but Dahook is a frontier town of 
Munsooruh ; the last is deficient in cultivation and unproductive, but 
rich in cattle. 

ZOORAN is a valley containing a town of the same name, with a 
citadel in its centre. 

Aboo Kasem of Busoruh is the Administrator of Civil Justice, the 
Collector, the Kazee, the Governor, and the Alms-giver—but he can- 
not distinguish between three and ten. 

Khozdar is.a district of towns and hamlets—the chief being ‘one 
Mogheeruh, the son of Uhmud ; he reads the Khotbuh in the name 
of the Caliph, but pays no kheraj. He resides at a place called Kue- 
kanan, productive and cheap, affording anabs, grapes and other fruits 
of the colder climates, but no dates. 

The country is a flat desert between Kamahul and Sameyuh, as well 
as from the former to Cambay. Well inhabited Indian villages lie 
near each other on the road to Mysoor ; in them are to be seen both 
Mohamedans and Infidels alike in regard of their clothes and length 
of hair, the habiliments chiefly being trowsers or shalwars. 

The heat of the climate is excessive. 

'The clothes of the inhabitants of Moltan are similar. 

The people of Munsooruh and Moltan speak both Arabic and 
Scindee while the inhabitants of Mukrau use both Persian and Muk- 
ranee, "The usual dress is the long loose gown; except traders who 
wear the long close fitting coat with the shawl and other articles of 
clothing prevailing in Persia and Erak. 

MuxRran is a broad extensive tract of country, where want, famine 
and indigence prevail. The ruler is one Jesus, the son of Madan, 
called in the language of the country, Muhya. His residence is Keez, 
a city about half the size of Moltan, abounding in dates. A port to 
Mukran and these parts— 

Teez, known as Teez of Mukran, is the largest city of the country 
Punjgoor, Geyuh, Bund, Kusur Kund, Duzuk, Kulphooruh are all 
small places and very hot; containing villages of the Separatists. 
Their chief place is Rasek and other hamlets of Jupran. This dis- 
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trict produces celebrated faneez with dates and sugar-cane; the 
faneez is exported to many parts—a portion also comes from Mukran 
and Khozdar. The inhabitants of all these places are of the class 
called Separatists. 

There is situated on the confines of Kerman, a district called Mush- 
kan; the chief being Mozzuher, the son of Rujuo ; he does not read 
the Khotbuh in the name of the Caliph or acknowledge any of the 
neighbouring chiefs as his superior; this district extends three 
marches; although itself rather warm, it produces a few grapes and 
some of the fruits of the colder countries. Gwadul is distant from 
Pusunee about two marches and within two miles of the sea ; both 
these places are between Debul and Mukran. 

Kundava is a large place, affording no dates; it is situated among 
wilds—but is the capital of the Buroohee tribe. 

Between Kundurabad and Gundava is a village district called Edul 
inhabited by Mohamedans and Infidels of the Buroohee tribe. "Their 
cultivation is chiefly garden crops; grapes exist and also much cattle ; 
it is a place of fertility. Edul was the name of a man who ruled 
in these parts, hence the designation. 

Distances. Marches. 
From Teez to Keej,........ 5 
Punj Goor, .... 2 
Punj Goor to Geuh. 
Teez. 
Punj Goor to Duzuk,.... 3 
Rasuk, .... 3 
Kulpoorah,.. 3 
Asfukuh, .. 2 Easy journies. 
Mund 99+52 ۶ 
Geuh, s.. 1 
Kusur Kund, 1 Light marches. 


Keej to Gwadul, ........ 6! 27? Edresee says 2. 
Pusunee,...... -- 2 
Dubeel, .... .. - 4 
Munsooruh to Dubeel,.... 6 
2 Moltan, .. 12 


js coni dm : 15 
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x Khozdar to Moltan, 
The frontier of the Buroohee district to Munsooruh, 5 marches. 


LAUS 20 A town similar to Zooran. 


Ditto ditto to Keej, 10 marches, residence 
of Jesus, son of Madan. 
Ditto ditto to Teez Mukran, 15 marches. 


The length of Mukran from Teez to Khozdar is 12 marches. 
From Moltan to the borders of Beloochistan called Balos, 10 marches. 
Proceeding from Munsooruh to the Buroohee district, the Indus 
must be crossed at Shewan. : 
. + From Gundava to Mustong, a capital of the Belooch country, 4 
i- marches. 
' Ditto ditto £o Khozdar, 5 fursukhs / (marches?) 
Ditto ditto to Munsooruh, 8 fursukhs! (marches?) so given in 
0 ۰ 
Ditto ditto to Moltan, 10 marches. 
From Munsooruh to Kamuhul, 8 ` 
Cambay, .. 4 Situated 1 fursukh from the 
sen. 
Situated + ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 


Soobaruh, 
' Sodan,.. .. 
Mysore, .. 
| Ceylon, 
Moltan to Besmed,.. .... 
HOOL o: seh 
Unuree, .. .. 
Kuluree,.. .... 
Munsooruh,.... 
Dubeel to Bueroon,.. .. -- 
Haluree,.. .. «< 
5 Kuluree to Bulree, ......- 4 Fursukhs. 
‘Sameyuh on the road to Kamuhul from Munsooruh, one march. 
ON THE RIVERS. 
One of the rivers 8 called the Mehran ; Y understand that its 
— ^ source is at the back of those mountains, whence also flow some of the 
b" d feeders of the Juehoon (or Oxus). It reaches Moltan and passes to 
۳ the district of Bismud—and Roor, thence to ون‎ ss s: ; sub- 
sequently 5 into — "d of Debul, ‘This river is a 
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31 marches. 


12 marches. 
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very large one, its"water ever sweet. اع‎ © say it contains crocod | 5 
like the river Nile; to which it approaches in size and mode of ti es; 
— these rise over the country and then subside; when —— 
cultivated in the mode I have mentioned in Egypt. 

The Scind river flows from a distance of three marches Kom Mor 
tan; a large stream of sweet water. 16 is understood to join d 
Mehran. yA | P 3 

Mekran chiefly contains deserts P, sands, being of little " | 
all seasons. 

Between Munsooruh the vite subsides into ۳ — whieh i i 
the fens and marshes resides a Scindian tribe called Jar, they u 
sume chiefly fish and water-fowl resembling the Berber tribes. ^ — وت‎ 

Those afar from these marshes living on the plains are dil ce unto 
the Koord races, consuming milk, cheese and bread. 
finished the boundaries of Islam towards the East. 
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Zoran is a town of Kuchee ; 
Zuheree of Beloochistan. 
Sarawan is also a grand 
division of the Belooch 
country. .. 

- The weli known "Burhoee or 
Buroohee کے‎ FX AR EA. جو‎ 1 

END ےی‎ as ا‎ 

SI enn offer no better identifi J 
cation of this word, than a 
not very improbable cor- | 
ruption of Maheshwura to 


—* or Mysoor— wrongly 


259^ 
transcribed as Symoor ; the 
situation between Sonda | 
' and Ceylon warrants the 
assumption... .. .. و مه‎ ee _J 
Map points omitted. ........ — 
Map arabised. .. ...—........ 3$ 
Map—arabised — مہ‎ Salas قودور‎ 
Map. .................... درک‎ 
Rasuk is mentioned by men 
of Mukran as 50 miles راسل‎ 
northward of Keej. . 7 
Map; letters incomplete. T D "ev 
Map. . ۰ ap PO Mage te APR 
Map—Kussur Kun DCN. ee 2* 


Map, Esfukea..... وم مه جوم‎ 
ioni in A MS. sketch 0 
"the Belooch tribes, as a 
district towards Mukran. 
Map; Much?...-----+-J 
Ma P d known to the ser- 
 vants of the Umeers of 
-Scinde, as a large harbour. 
Gwadul. . e p مرو‎ pm م‎ T TEM 
e “Mentioned i in the Ayeen Uk- 
baree as the — of. 
^ Beloochistan. Well known. 
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given on the late Surveys 


Bundure Lahooree as such. 
Unknown ; except that in the 
of Scinde Bryant; pro- 


bably a corruption. .. .. .. 


rabad, in the late Surveys 
of Scinde... .. 


4 

AD ; Shoorawuk. . F سورہ شوراب شوران‎ 
n erroneous transcription of 4 oa 
Gundaba, Gunjuva. ... "s داي‎ E 

The servants of the Urneers 27 
of Scinde suggest, Emam- | 
wah, the name of a place or درژبان‌سفت‎ š I 
a stream of celebrity, for >j صامیواد‎ — .. "mons ور‎ " 
the Scindian Mameewan. — — 
Munsooruk remains to be 
identified. 2.7. 2 

The servants of the Umeers 
of Scinde say, Kurachee | كن‎ 
is the ancient Deebul. A 2 T ديول‎ Oss 
history of Scinde mentions ١ 
required position there is x —— 


Untraced ; unless in the Ku- 
luruh South-East of SUR 

Unknown—probably near 3 
Nuoshuhr. ..... 

Seyuds of Bulree are 'con- 
stantly mentioned in the 


history of Scinde, a E | " 
indication of an m بلری بلري * بکری |> کی‎ 
Bulury is placed on the | 
Map a little North and | 
East of Tatta. ......-.- .. 
Unknown ( Mussoowah and 
Tuhur are sug- 
gested for these 
تس‎ known * .. 
places on the | 
road to She- 
‘Unknown WAD. و سو یا‎ 
Sameyah is considered to be 
d Tot miles Eastward, 2 m 


^o» " . ee ee ú. ^» os» n 








E | i 
A/a] & 











A very slight upward turn to) 
the tail of the dal ; readily 
۱ accounts for this change; | 
5 it has crept into common > 


acceptation : the derivation : whs سن ومان‎ 
< | Is Sheostan,—Sudoosan 
| . may be traced in all the | 
works of Persian authority. J 
The towns of Bukur, Sukur 
; and Roree were built from 1 
the ruins of Rooree, Ulroor, 
١ 1100۲, Alore. It was the 1 "E روزی‎ JA) 
* capital of Upper Scind at | 
the Mohamedan invasion. 
` This may be Kumbalea or 
4 Kumalea, on the coast of 
1 the Gulf of Cutch ; oppo- ee 


3 . Bite to the port of Maun- 


DOR. oe Heat =. í.“ " » €" ^" ل٭ ٭ج چج‎ 


d 


e» 


" . Cambay Canibaja an ancient 
یئ‎ city in the province of 
Gujarat, the sea port of 
0 Uhmudabad. ار‎ we wa. 









‘Severndroog Suvarna Durga | 
— the Golden Fortress; a | 
a 50 » small rocky isle on the | 
` leoast of the Concan, 86 
miles S. E. from Bombay. 3 2 “3 
Duce in modern times 
as the residence of the 











Soonda or Sudha, situated) 
above the Western ghauts | | 
in Canara, An ancient place ; سين‎ 
celebrated for pu and * "t er 
rice; 44 miles rom I 
Onore. .... +. — 

An environ of Moltan—un- 
known... ..... 

Unknown, probably - near سين و‎ 
Ooch. 28ء وو‎ dion za ñ 

As mo proper head can be 
found to wear the title of | . ko 
mig iie e l suggest it ns 
n fragment of the word 
Maharajah ; the meaning of ‘= بر 2 ا‎ | 
the word is said to be Kin 7 ١ 
of Kings in the French 4 
translation of Edreese. .. | ۱ 

Perhaps an arabized plural of 
Puesuh Faezutat. ...... * 

The dye called 0204 also 
leather. ...... 

Huluree is marked on the) 
map West of Tatuh, but 
far from the river; there 
exists the celebrated Hela- 
yuh ferry which may be 1 الي‎ 
the ferry to Munsooruh, 
which city will then lie 
between this ferry and the 
bifurcation of the Gongra. | 

An arabized form of ا‎ | 
buh or Gundawa. .... 

Said by the servants of RE | ۱ 
Umeers of Scind, to A واهوق‎ 
on the confines of "x3 | 

Mentioned as a large fertile 
valley inhabited by aa کلوا‎ 
Meerwanee tribe; e 
Punj Goor. Map Koolsj 1 aj? 


M 
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: Al سی بوك و‎ a MS 
Y ۹: uy 9: 
aaa و‎ 
4, E d LT 











—— 3 


A large party headed b 
Ushush oin "Kues و مان‎ 
„ the side of the Emam Ulee 
"and set up one Abdullah bin 
Duhub, as Governor. They 
were cut up at Nehrwan lac d خوار-‎ gn 
the Emam. The few ias : iS 
o escaped, migrated to 
foreign countries and their 
descendants are known as 
the Khuroo) tribes... .... J 





district of Beloochistan to- 


Constantly mentioned as a 
۰ Wl) 
wards Mukran, ........ 


هدک 


- BOLT. نه .. »5 * . "* .. می‎ ü @e ... 


Having the same meaning as 
h ای‎ nes ۰۰ er 


> 


Looks as a fragment of 5-۱ 

kundurabad ; but I am told 

that Kundurabad is now a 
small village near ۵ كددرابان 2 * ا‎ 
and Mustong—and is con- 

 sidered to have been once 

a place of importance. — 


Already mentioned as Mush- ۱ مسکاوی|‎ K C^ o مسگان‎ 


ال “اراب 


كدرانابان * — 





OT O O 
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3 j oh 3d 
> J 2: 2 
4) q 3 
^ ۱ b- -M 
هر‎ 
Edul—? Meel, ..... — eee Jd os! F بابیل‎ . 
yi aha or fruits raised near P 
ome in gardens as oppos- ار‎ 
ed to the crops of field cul- = - چوس چوس‎ 
18410132 aurea. 
^ 
Edul?—Meel? ............) <. ايد ل‎ ane ایل‎ 
لس ورك‎ 02 ru. clas گے سے‎ a ذطة .= تمدن وھ سے سے‎ 


NOTES. 


Mysore,—The reading of Seemood or Seemoor as Mysore is exceed- 
ingly bold ; requiring more than ordinary latitude; but, the position 
warrants the assumption. Notice may also be taken, that being the 
name of a large district, we have not as in the previous smaller places 
Sodan and Soobaruh any more precise indication in the distance from 
the ocean. 

Few particulars of detail are to be looked for, in a work, that 
jumps from Seinde to Ceylon in 31 marches, with only the names 
given of five. The route is about similar to a statement that the 
stages from Calcutta to London are, Madras, Ceylon, Aden, Suez and 
Alexandria. I am inclined to consider Seemood may be the Lungoor 
of Hiuan Thsang;—in it he states to be a stan to the Maha Eesh- 
wuruh—which is the arch type of Mysore! But MUNGALORE is not 
unlikely to furnish a better Lungoor. 

Maharajah.—Edresee contains a passage, that the meaning of the 
word Bulhura is “ king of kings” Some people object, that Bulhura 
is found in almost all early writers, Arabian or Persian. But we know 
how few are the original writings of these early periods; how the errors 
of the first transcribers become stereotyped for ages; how copies are 
made from copies until all correctness is lost. For example, Sudoosan 
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may be traced in the most enrly writings of the best — ns 


the name of the town Shewan or Sheowan. A result not unnatural ` 


to the peculiar forms of the Arabian yee and dal in early writing. 

. Munsooruh.—The position still remains a problem to be solved 
fs it no doubt will be, by the antiquarian research now in operation 
throughout Scinde. Its ruins will be found to be between Tatta and 
Hydrabad. The modern surveys contain a stream called the Emam ; 
Wah is said to be generic in the language of Scind for rivulets. 
Leemoonuh is the Arabian type of our Lemon ; better followed than 
is the Indian Umbuh by Umbuj or by Mangoe. 

Deebul is the Arabian form of Deewul or Deewal— derived from 
Deeo-aluh the place of the idol و‎ as Sheeo-aluh. 

Copper puesa.—This is the best attempt that I cam offer, at a word 
either corrupted or illegibly transcribed. Sir William Ouseley reads 
Kaheri ; a term not elsewhere to be found. 

Five derhems of silver, say 325 grains, is about the actual weight 
of the silver in the crown piece. This coin may by the Red Sea, 
-or down the Persian Gulf, or even by the land route, have readily 
Pasche so large an emporium of eastern trade as the mouths of the 


n Indus. 13 of a derhem, say 80 to 90 grains, is Considered about the 


p proposed weight of the Coins of the early Bokhara Torkee dynasties ; . 
` such, I presume to be indicated by the generic title of Tatar. 


| From Deebul to the Mehran, a river of Scinde;,.. .. 2 farsukhs. * 


ue ver `. ا‎ ٠ 48 ** , ut. 
4 3) er x be 


` Beeroon.—This word is stereotyped into authority; as we find an 


author of celebrity called Beeroonee, said to have been born in this 


|o. town. But I believe. the sdsctiption to be an error; such should be, 


to a place ۱ ‘called Beeroon in Kharison. 
—— — can only suggest, Kumbalea or Kumalea ; as in some 


Lan 7 meeting the required. sdilditiale, کو‎ being ou the borders of 


the two dominions. i 
E attention i is given to the Nozhut olkoloob ; there exists the follow- 


Y ay 


* E 


^ 


* 


E- 











a ; áng route with ita measurement. ۱ 


fo PANDE (Rhadanpore) which is s. “ 
the frontier town of India, ....... 40 —— 
V Modell o. PE) x2 


— ee ہیں‎ ve .. + YA ۰ .. > 
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to Talyan or Putun, ..... وم مه هو‎ 20 


to Ceylon by two days on the sea, .. 10 80 
The total is given as, ................ 200 
Hence for the lacunze we have, .......- 78 


Now assuming Sumundan to be Sondan; the last distance of 80 
fursukhs may be considered a rough approach to the facts.  Edresee 
gives Koolee as 6 miles from, say identical with, Cambay, so that 
we may safely divide the difference between the two lacunae, as above 
proposed iu 32 and 48 fursukhs. 

Putun is mentioned as a port of Mulebar, by Ebne Batuta. 

The difference of latitude between Tatta and Ceylod is about 16 


degrees. 
The Nozhutol Kooloob makes the distance, ...... 200 fursukhs. 
Ebne Huskul estimates the way a88,...... sser... 31 marches. 


Zooran.—lI can obtain no evidence of this term ever having been 
used to designate the country hord called Beloochistan. 
Gwadul.—The conversion of Kundabeel or as it is also written 


Urmaleel into Gwadul may or may not receive assent. I can obtain `` 


no trace of the two types given, but 121235 - will to the eye accustomed 
to such transformations not appear very wide of .ود ل‎ 
Kuburadaban.—Does not strike the ear as a correct word, I find 
in the History of Scinde one of the districts neighbouring on Scinde 
called Kue Kanan. Men of Peeshing have suggested this to be Koh 
Kanan, the modern Kunuh a small place between Shal and Kelat-i- 
Nuseer. 
Faneez.—4^A. species of sugar —treacle. 
Jats.—The present wandering tribe to the East of the Punjab. In 
the previous portion, and in all European printed books, I find Mund د‎ 
n tribe I never elsewhere noticed. 1 suspect and boldly adopt Jat as 
the correct word ; by copyists دط ذط‎ Zal, toee, might soon be turned 
^ — ánto oie. 
7 Kundurabad.—Is said to exist near Teeree and Mustong. 
F: Edul.—So may be read J-l, from the constant interchange observa- 
ble between ں‎ and GS. This word has been given as Zel—Ubul— Utul 
and Meel in various translations. Edul Khan is the family title of 
K 









. 
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the chief of Nohskue a district most near to the position indicated. A 
stream called Mee! Manduh in the Peeshing valley is not far from the 
required position. 

Scind river.—This limits this designation to the portion of the 
Cheenab between the junction of the Rawee and the junction of the 
Indus—from Tolumba to Mittun. 

Interest may attend a review of the opinions entertained by the 
natives of Scinde on the history of their own cities. Deewal, 
Buhnoor, Nugar and Teeruh were the names of towns succeeding each 
other on the ruins of the predecessor. "They were all located in the 
Sagure Gharuh or Sagwurruh. 

At last the district appears to have obtained the name of 'Tutuh; 
under which title the Jam Nuzamoldeen, known as the Jam Hindoo, 
formed the modern city in the year 905 of the Hejuree :—the original 
town by him enlarged into Tatuh was called Zublak. 

Nueroon Koot was a celebrated fort situated near the modern 


‘Hyderabad. It capitulated to Mohummud Kasem the early conqueror 


of Scinde, by degrees the place was neglected and the fort became a 
heap of ruins until Mean Gholam Shah Koolee Khan from them raised 
the modern fort of Hyderabad. 

Sheowestan, Seewan Schwan, is one of the most noted places of 
antiquity on the country. Sometimes independent sometimes subject 
to either Tuttuh or Alore. 

Alore constituted the capital of the earliest known Rájáhs of Upper 
Scinde and was captured by Mohummud Kasem. Subsequently its 
canals and wells having dried up it was deserted for towns nearer to 
the river as Bhukur, Sukhur, and Loohuree now called Hooree, 0 
that Alore is now considered a village of Bhukur. 





و ما يصائدها ہما JF‏ ےمعناء فى صورة واحدة في ca! ] si‏ 
د شي من بلاد الہنك و »كران و طوران و البدهة و شرقي ذلك كله 
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بخرقارس و غربية کرمان و مفازة سجستان و اعمال سجستان وشماليه 
بلاك هند و جنوبیه مغازة بين مكران و الععض و ی ورا تھا بحر نارس 
و انما jie‏ حر فارس حيط شرقي هذه البلاد و الجنوبي می وراء 
هذى المفازة من اجل ان ا حر dies‏ من صمود على الشرقی الى 
= بين مكران ثم بعطف على هذى المفازة الى ان یتقوس على 
ot‏ کرمان وفارس soley e‏ صورت بلادالسند 

و الذعية یقح من المدن فی هذه البلاد بناحية مكران والسرو كدر 
قدولور و درك و راسل وهي مديذة الخروج و به duo,‏ وفصرودد 
واصعقه وفلقهره ومسکي وقدنلي و ارمادل واما طوران فان مدنها 
محالي, وكيتنكادان وسوره وقصدار واما البدهه فان مدینتها طبداننا 
و اما مدن السند فانہا آلمنصورة واسمہا بالسندية دامیوان و الدیبل 
و الدیرون وعالدي P‏ وبلري و السراهي و اللهر T c‏ 
و ملچابيري و سدوسان و الذرر و اما مدن الہند use‏ فامپل 
و کنباته و سوباره glow,‏ و صیمود و الملیان و حندراور 2 بست 
uy sides‏ مدن هدء JIJI‏ الي عرفناها وم كذجاية الى صیمون من بلك 
بلهرا ån‏ ملوك الہفد وهي بلاد کقر الا ان هذى المدن Yad‏ المسلمون 
و لا يلي علييم من قبل بلهرا الا مسلم و بها dalne‏ يجمع فيها 
الجماعات و مدينة دلدعر التي دقدم فيها مادكدر وله مملكة عريضة e‏ 

و المنصورة مديذة مقدارها نی الطول والعرض نحو می ميل 


ني ميل و Bae‏ بها e‏ من نہر مبران وهي في شبيه بالجزيرة 
K‏ 


.” 7 s. à Ww "1 B " 
r ie 0 g ! a 
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be | .. .‏ ° ; ف ۹ 7 
واهلها مساءون و مبلكهم من قريش يقال انه م ولد هبار بن ]33/3529 


تغلب عليباهو واجداد: الا ان الخطبة با dale‏ وهی مدينة Hla‏ 
B‏ ۱ ?~ 


سکرو بارضيهم ثمرة.على ad‏ التفاحج تسمی ليمونة iola‏ شدید 
الحموضة و لهم فاكبة لسع الخوخ یسمونها الانم يقارب طعم الخوخ 
و اسعارهم رخيصة ونیہا خصب ونقودهم الفادهردات كل درهم حو 
خمسة دراهم ولہم درهم يقال له الطاطري فى الدرهم" روزن درهم 
و ul‏ و یفعاملون بالدنادیر ایضا و زیهم زي اهل العراق الا ان زی 
ملوكهم قارب زی ملوک الہند من الشعور و القراطق © 

و اما الملفان فبي مدينة لحو نصف المنصورة و لیسمی C‏ 
بیت الدهسب وبها pio‏ تعظمه الهذى e:‏ اليه سم افاصی بلدانها 


الصنم والعاکفین عليه منہم و سميت الملتان بهذا الصنم وبیت 
هد| الصنم قصر مبنی فى اعمر موضح بسوق الملتان ہیں سوق 
العاجيين و صف الصغارين فى وسط هذ! القصر قبة و الصنم غي 
و حوالی القبة بیوت “يسكنها خدم هدا pial)‏ و من یععف عليه 
و لیس بالملنان می الهند و السند الدین يعيدون الارثان غيرها ولا 
الذين هم فى هذا القصر مع الصنم و هذا الصفم صورة على خاقة 
الانسان متريع على کرسی: من جص و آچر و الصفم قد لیس 
چمیج wa‏ جلد سہ السنچیان احمر حتى ل يتبهنى می 








css m kaly 0 *‏ متریع .» ذلك الکرسی هد 
Se‏ ؤراعيه على ركبتية و قد قيض اصابغ کل يديه كما — 

Ve Kale‏ يحمل الى هذا الصنم من المال WA‏ یاخذہ امه رالملتان 
و ینقق على السندته فان| قصد هم الهند لأعحرب و انتزاع هذا الصنم 
—- اخرجوا الصنم فاظهروا کسره و احراقه فیرجعون و لولا SMS‏ 
أخربو الملتان وعلى الملتان حصون منيعة وهی خصبة الا ان المنصورة 
اخصب واعمر منہا و الملتان انما سمی بیت فرج بیت الدهب 
Uy‏ لیا فنصت فی اول الاسلام كان فى المسلمیی ضیق و قحط فوجدوا 
Las‏ ذهبا کثیرا فافتعونه وخارج الماقان على مقدارنضف فرسخ ابنية 
كثيرة تسمی ۔خیدرا وررهی معسکر الامیرلا يدخل الامير منہا الى 
الملتان الا فى الجمعة فیرکب الفيل و يدخل الى صلواة الجمعة 

| ER 7 WA 

واميرهم قرشی من ولد كنانة بن لوی قد تغلب علیہا ولا يطيع 
LS TW] Lalo‏ الا انغ تخطصب للهح . 





و اما سمد gv?‏ مدینة صغيرة رهي و الملنان و حددراور عن 
عیں شرقی نهرمپران و بهن كل واحدة مفها و بهن الخهراحو فرسخ 
وماء هم مى الابار و dom‏ هذه خصيبة و مەینة الزور یقارب الملغان 
نی الکبر علیپا ہوراں رهی علی شط نہر whee‏ رهي من حدث 
المنصورة والذبيل هي غربي مهران على (+حر رهی MS um‏ 
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و فرضة لهذ البلاد و غيرها وزررعہم مداحس و لیس لهم کبیرشجر 
ولا خیل وهو باد قشف و انما مقامي. eI‏ 

والدیروں مديذة ہیں الدبيل والمتصورۃ على ym,‏ م «صف لطریق 
وهي الى المنصورة اقرب و مى جاري على. غربي مهران وبها يعدر 
من جاء من الدبيل الى المنصورة ر هي LOR‏ هايو المسواهي CIs‏ 
و سدوسان هدء كلها esp?‏ مپران واما ابري ed‏ فهما شرقي obe‏ علی 
طربق المنصورة الى الملتان و هما بعیدتان مى شط مپران" و اما بلري 
فهى على شط مهران عن غربیه یقرب ele‏ الذي ينفج رمن مهران 
على ظپر المنصورة ٠‏ 

و اما بائدۂ في مدينة صغيرة و As‏ عمربن عبدالعزیز البباري 


القرشي جد هاو لاء المقغلبيى على المنصورة و قامهل مدينة من اول 


حد الہند الى صیمود نس صیمود الى قامپل من بلد الیند من 
قامہل الى مکزان و span]‏ وما والا ذلك الى as‏ الملتان هي 
کلہا من السند و الكعار في حدود بلك السنف انما هم ARAN)‏ و قوم 
يعرفون بالمسد و اما الیدھہ فبي مفترشة ما بین حدود طوران و مكران 
و الملدان و مدن المنصورة و هم في غربي مہران رهم اهل ابل 


التي يكون بها QU‏ انما دمل dio‏ و مديذة بدهه التى oF‏ 


الیہا قند ابیل و هم متل البادية لهم خصاص و چام و المددبهم علی. 


شطوط صهران من جدالملنان الى ا ؛حر ولهم نی البربة التي بين 
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مهران و بين قامهل مراعی و مواطں كثيرة ولهم عدن كثير و بقامہل 
وسداف وصيمون و کنبادة مسجل جامع و فيها احكام المسلمين ظاهرة 
رٹی مدن dred‏ و (سعة و بها النارجيل والموز و اندج و الغالب على 
زروعہم الارزوبها عسل کثی رولیس‌بھا Das‏ و الداهوق وکلوان رسقاقان 

ہے ulum‏ هما بين كقن و ارمادیل ٭ 
فاما كلوان فہی من مكران ely‏ الداهوق فپي می حد المنصورة 
_ وهي تناس RUD‏ الثمر قشفة الا ان لهم مواشي كثيرة و الطوران 
قصبة القصدان رهیي مدينة وبہا رسناق و مدن و الغالب عليها رجل 
بر bas Zale Che? seo)‏ و مقامه بمدينة يعرف 
بکرکامان و هي ناحية خصبة واسعة الاسعار و بها آعناب و رمان وفواكه 
الصرود ولیس بها خیل و بين دادح وقامہل مفاوز و من قامہل الى 
كنباته ايضا مفاو ٹم یکوں Shine‏ می کنباته الی‌صیمود قرا متصله وعمارة 
aie!‏ و زي المسلمين و الکفار بها a=],‏ فى اللباس و ارسال الشعر 
و لباسهم الازر والميازر gaz!‏ اح رببلدانہم و كذللك زی اهل الملتان 
اجاسهم الازر و الميازر و اسان اهل المنصورة والملنان و نواحيها العرییة 
و السندية و لسان اهل مكران الفارسية و المکریه ولباس القراطق فم 
ظاهر إلا التجار فان لباسهم القمص و لاردیه و سائرزني اهل فارس 
و العراق و مکران و ناحيه واسحة عريضة الغالب عليها اللحارز و القحط 
و الضيق و المتغلب عليها رجل يعرف بعیسی بن معدان و يسمى 
بلسانهم مهيا و مقامه بمدينة كبيرة رهي مدينة حو النصف من 
الملغان و بها Vt uas‏ و فرضة مكران و بلد النواحیي تيز و — 


o 
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—*⸗ بمکران الصردوب و مذبہ .و ددف‎ Eido 
و درلك و فہلعہرہ كلها مدن صغارو هي فاب جردم ولہم رسداق یسمی‎ 
و مدینتها راسل و زستاق تسمى جدران و بها فانیذ کثیر‎ c ااحرو‎ 
الذی ”حم ل الى الافاق فیہا الا شی‎ Jala] Lele و نصب سكرو‎ Jii, 
هدب رسعاق‎ att و‎ dis ناحية ماسكان — ايضا‎ of عمل‎ 
مدينة قد تغلب‎ pes e الشراةو یعصل بنواحي‌کرمان ناحية سو‎ 
عليها رجل يعرف بمظ ہر بی رح جا و هرل بخطب الا لاخليفة ولا يطيع‎ 
مراحل وبا"‎ GW احدا می الملوك المصاقبين )2 و حدون عملهنحو‎ 
قليل و شی من فواكة الصرود علی انها خر ضی وارمابيل و بیفهما‎ Jas 
و هما بیں‎ Qu) مقدار منزلئينى وبين ارمابیل والجحر مقدار تصف‎ 
دبیل و مکران و قددابیل مدینه كبيرة لیس بها خیل رهي نی‎ 
البدهه ومن کندراباه وبين کبرادابان و قندابیل‎ Une برية رهي‎ 
و فيه مسلمون و کفار من البدهه و اکذر ز روعیم‎ Srl: رستاق یعرف‎ 
النجوس و لهم کروم ر عراش و هي ناحية خصبة و انل هو اسم‎ 
e رچل تغلب على هده الكورة ننسبت اليه‎ 
s ييا‎ eal GI و‎ 

٠0‏ فم صر الي کد رح رخس مراحل ومن كدر الى مدربورشرحلتان 

و من اراد دين فربود الى تيز مكران فطریقہا علی کی و من IR‏ 
الى درك ثلاث مراحل و من درك الى راسل ثلاث مراحل ومن 
راسل تہلقہرا الى اصطعہ رمرحلناں خغیفتان و سس اصفقه الى 


> بند مرحله و می بند ال بغ مرحله وم به ال مصرقیل مرحلة "7 


a‏ من كدز الى ارماعل ست ue, dale‏ امزابيل آلى سي 
مرحلتان و سی سلی الى الدبيل اربع ^$ 3 uy‏ المنصورة. الى 


ç 


" 
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derail‏ سیت مرابحل ومن المقصورة os!‏ الملتان ui‏ — 
و مى المنصورة الى طوران نو خمس عشرة مرحلة و مس فصدان 
طوران و من. المنصورة "ال آول حد البدهة خسس مراحل u^»‏ 
كير مسب عیسی: glare.»‏ بای“ amada!‏ كر عشر شش کنن 
وت anal‏ ال Sm gal‏ تین هرا Mas‏ طول Jes‏ مكزان 
من تیز gi‏ غصدان ی نو Ut)‏ عشر Haye‏ و من الملتان الى ازل 
an‏ راشقا الع روف ply‏ حو عشر مراحل و حتاج الى عبور 
"NCC‏ 31 اروت Rad] SM‏ میی"المخصورة الى ضويذة سی سد‌وسان 
على bt‏ مپران ومن قندابيل الى معدم مدينة اس اربع مراحل 

و Mee? ur‏ ی Jadis‏ تحر خمس puly‏ و من مندابیل الى 
المقصورة "حو ثمانية فراسض و من تندابیل الى الملتان مقدار s=)‏ 
,عشرموا حل e‏ النفصورة: و بی DA‏ مان مراحل ومن قامہن 

E‏ کنبایه ym‏ اربج مراحل و کنبایه على حو فرسخ من الجر 
۹ و من کنبایه الى سوباری ym‏ اربع مراحل و سوباره مين ا'+حرعلی 
دصیف فرسخۓ و بین سوباره و سدان ym‏ خمس مراحل وهي ايضا 
على نصف فرسخ من ا٭حر بين صیمود ,و بين سندا ym‏ خمس 
مراحل و بين صیمود و سر انديب ym‏ خمسل مرحلة و بين الملتان 
⸗— = مرحلتين و e‏ سمت الى الرود أحو ثلاث مراحل 
, و مین cert os! ay‏ اربع مراحل arb‏ ایری,الی علدي مرحلتان 
y‏ مى ab‏ الى المنصورة مرحلة ومن Deal‏ الى هرون ازع Ja‏ 
gar ets‏ ای دري mU‏ اون مالدي الئ isk‏ = 


L. 
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مرحلة‎ gle هي بین المتصوزة أو بين عامپل‎ kaa فراش‎ i) 

م المنصورة e‏ | ۱ 

و اما اتهارها فان لهم نهرا يعرف بميران و بلغني ان ##خرجه من 
xÉ‏ جبل بخرج منه بعض انهار جبعون pad‏ مهران بناحية 
الملتان ف#جري على حد دسمد والزود ثم على المخصورة حنی يقح ای 
النحر شرقی الدسل و هو نهر کبیر عذب جدا و يقال ان فيه تماسم 
مثل ما فى النيل و انه ave:‏ النیل في الکبرو چریه مثل ^ot‏ 
پرتعع على bay‏ لازض ثم ينضب میزر ع Sho yale‏ ما ذكزناد في 
ارض pae‏ و السندرون من الملتان على جو من ثلاث مراحل و هو 
نهر کبیر عذب بلغني انه يفرع الى مهزآن و اما مکران فان NRT‏ 
علیها اليوادي والمباخس و هي قليلة الانهار جداولهمما ہیں المنصورة 
ميان من صهران Cre’‏ عليها طايغة من السند يعرفون بالزط فمن قارب 
pyc‏ هذا الماء فم في اخصاص و:طعامہم السمک و طير الما في 
جملة ما یتخدون به و مم بعل eon‏ : فی انبراري غهم مثل الکراد قد 
اننیبنا فى حد المشرق الى آخر حدون الاسلام e‏ 
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"Second Notice on the Argentiferous Ores of Deoghur. —By HENRY 
— — Curator, Museum of Economic Geology. 


In my first notice of these remarkable ores (Journal Vol. XX. p. 1. 
I stated that several of them contained silver, and were in fact the 
true Mexican Colorados and Peruvian Pacos, and that working a pound 
weight of two of them by the Spanish Amalgamation process, I had 
obtained an average produce of 8+ and 13.5 Mares of silver: I also 
stated that some of the ores contained more promising proportions of 
silver, cz. w * 





Our zenlous contributor Capt. Sherwill having sent * a ۳9 of. the 
ores from which I obtained 14 tbs. weight of them, I have worked. 5 
the whole quantity at once ; and asall these new operations and results — 
are of interest, I describe the ores and the variation of the مت مين‎ ed 
which was not exactly the same as before. ۳۹ 

A. 9 ths. Adv. weight of a dark dull liver-coloured and earthy ` 
green ore, a mixture of carbonates and sulphurets of copper and š 
oxide of iron, with a few specks of vellow sulphuret like a very dull. ` > 
— ore. Its external coat is of a bright Colorados red. 

B. 5 ths. Adv. weight of the same ore, clouded and mottled pc `. 
red and green earthy mnsses, as if in process of being converted intoa” ` 
Colorado; the external coat also the same as A. — 

Both kinds of the ore contain a little Bismuth. - 

These 14 tbs. weight of ore were very gently roasted to — tip: - 3 
magistral from the sulphuret of copper of the ore, which is one varie- ۱ 
ty of the Mexican modes of treating this class of them; and 
colour of the pulverised ore changed in this operation from a greenish 
to a reddish brown. The salt and mercury were added as before, so 
ns to insure the extraction of the whole of the silver ; and both kinds 
when washed off were found to give so nearly the same proportional 
produce that the whole may be taken as one lot. The separation of 
the whole of the silver was found to be complete, as none could be 
detected in the residuum from the washings. 

The 14 ths. of ore produced 154 grains of pure silver (165 grains, ' 
or the produce of 15 ths of the ore would be required for the weight j 
of, pure silver in a rupee), and this I have had manufactured into a 
medal with the following inscription on each side of it. 








.. 


JAMES ANDREW, . 125 
` MARQUIS or DALHOUSIE BENGAL. SILVER 


— From Deoghur - ٠ 
Governor-General of India 180/ N;.W. of Calcutta. 


1852. 
Amalgamated . * 
نت ا‎ s Sasa From Ore of * b- Marcs. ; 
or 4 ë 3 31 ° - 


154 grains of silver from 14 Ibs Avoirdupois weight of ore is 1 1 
grains to a pound weight; this would be called by a Mexican Miner, 
L2 
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sore, of 1341 Marcs* to the Cazon (of 5000 tbs. Adv.) so that it will be 
“seen, referring to what 1 have already stated in my former paper, that 

In practice, however, on the large 

ed, it would rank something lower, 

| this ore at the surface may be 







this is far above an average ore. 


Iti is perfectly impossible to 


lication: of ; but assuredly, for | any thing we know, or I fear are 
' to know for years to come, we may have a whole Mexico within 
8 ach, qoi now buried amongst the forests and beneath the 


* 
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n HIRCINE, © new Resin, by Henry PIDDINGTON ; Curator, 
MM: Museum of Economic Geology. 


e. I have not ventured yet to announce this as a new mineral Resin, 
“though I think it may be so. It was placed in my hands by Mr. 
Ey 'eobald, Senior, with a at that I 4 examine it. Mr. Theo- 
has not. yet been at liberty to furnish me with any memoranda 

regarding : its locality, but expects soon to be able to do so. 
It should be observed that we had only a small lump of it weighing 


barely an ounce Troy ; and it was of course desirable to keep as much 


of this as possible for a Museum specimen.T 


$. This resin is brown on the external parts and of a very brown 
yellow colour internally. 
.8. It is generally opaque, but is slightly translucent at the edges. 


4. It is tough to break, and very tough and elastic, leaping out of 
the mortar if not covered up, while pounding. 


5. Its fracture i is backly i in small pieces, but conchoidal in the large. 
6 Its specific gravity is 1.10, but if freed from the external rough 
cont, which could not be completely divested of air bubbles, it would 
—— be 1.2 or P m 
Mare is 35501 grs. troy. 
ve specimens chemically examined should always remem- 
send large specimens than small ones, on very many 
m they cannot send them too E ES 
ix of ores, &e. < , 43 
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. 4 spale, a as all the silver is not exi 
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7. It melts and drops in the flame of a candle, and an impression ٠ 
may be taken upon it; resembling in this ان‎ il کے‎ bad bazar | 


sealing wax. 


8. It burns in the forceps, or in a porcelain capsule, with و‎ blas 





like the best bituminous coal. Towards the end of this fi mbu. 
tion it swells into a round, tough, carbonaceous ball, and the t 
expires. This ball has a very peculiar semi-animal odour which ma 
be described as that of coarse hair, or H1RCINE, whence its „name ; > we 
but it is not so strong as to be altogether disagreeable. When this ` 
coal is again heated upon a large piece of platinum foil it swells, and  . 
flames, nnd Jets exceedingly, the gaseous emanations covering the whole imi 
of the. platinum foil with flame, as if alcohol, ether, or naphtha was : 
projected from the burning mass! When the flame, expires it leaves کر‎ 
a very light charcoal and a coat of grey dust on the platinum. The + 
whole of this dust and coal, when burned to a grey ash in a platinum 
crucible, is found by acids and the blowpipe to consist of minute por- 
tions of Iron and Silica without any trace of Lime or Alumina. ei "n 
Solubility in Water. 2 : 
9. By boiling in distilled water it softens, and the — gives. 
out with the steam the peculiar odour above alluded to. It does not "€ 
colour the water in any material degree, but Nitrate of silver. renders. 
the solution slightly turbid. When it is evaporateti, a slight portion’ 
of a white gummy matter is left in the capsule. which has no smell or ` 
taste; so far at least, as a minute trial with a small quantity of the; 
_ resin could ascertain. > 1 . ptu 4 
jay” vm. ` dn Aleohol, E. V 
1 10 It is but little soluble in. cold Alcohol. In boiling Alcohol 
abo one-half of it, or less, is dissolved when: powdered, giving a 
yell w solution; the insoluble part is a brown granular residuu 
the Alcohol has. flaky white masses suspended in it which do not 
These collected on a filter give a greyish white crust, which 1 













Alcohol remaining colourless. Upon platinum this white crust fl; 
quickly with a bright white flame and burns without any e: iduum but 
always with the peculiar hircine odour, though not in s0 — r a 

degree. When the Alcoholic solution ofthe white crust 
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“it leaves a dirty greyish white mass which has an agreeable odour but 
does not, in the small quantity experimented upon, resemble a resin, as 
` it coagulates in clots and masses in the watch glass. 
: ° © The Alcoholic residuum is a light brown resin which burns with a 
bright clear flame and leaves a white powdery ash as before. The 
latter portions of the smoke have a musky odour, which, like the 
hircine one of the original resin, is not disagreeable. 
This Alcoholic residuum is insoluble in ether, or but very partially 
» soluble, giving only n faint yellow colour to it. 
> When the pure and filtered yellow Alcoholic solution is allowed to 
y evaporate, it gives an orange-coloured resin, which burns with a bright, 
clear, yellow flame after fusing to a bright orange red mass. 
"This resin is almost totally soluble in ether, giving a bright yellow 
> «solution with buta trifling residuum, Its smell is a strong sugary 
one, like a cask or fazil of raisins. 4 
With the Acids. 
11. In concentrated Nitric Acid it becomes a tough, bright, yellow 
- >. pasty and frothy mass, and partly dissolves; colouring, the Acid of a 
bright straw-yellow colour. The pasty residuum adheres somewhat to 
—** the fingers, but could not be farther examined. 
f The Nitric Acid solution gives a white precipitate to Carbonate of 
Potass which is mostly soluble in an excess of the Alkali, but a portion 
of it remains as a silky precipitate like those of salts of Barytes. 


۷ In Acetic Acid it also gives a straw-yellow solution which is preci- 


pitated by Carbonate of Potáss, but this precipitate does not appear to 
be soluble in excess of the Alkali, and is silky like the residual precipi- 
tate from the Nitric Acid solution abové described. When the Acetic 
۱ ‘Aci | solution is evaporated it gives a brown resinous-looking material 
“whith is soluble in Alcohel. ۷ 
Its re-actions with strong Sulphuric Acid are the most remarkable, 
1 | with the effect of Nitrie Acid on the Alcoholic solution seem quite 
io atitingdisi it from any of the resins or gum resins of which we 


x reco rd.* 


Mr. H. hott, Phil, Trans. for 1806, p. 92, says, that Guiacum gives also a deep 
X. 9 














تا * 


Jour to Sulphuric Acid but then it undergoes various changes of colour, from 
ہت‎ to blue and brown, when Nitrio Acidis added to the Alcoholic solution ; which 
willbe subsequently seen Hircine does not. Hircine in the mass looks much 
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It dissolves almost totally (leaving only I think a few of the 
impurities) giving a deep blood-red solution which appare; like in- > ` 
spissated venous blood, which after some days changes to à deep bı ‘ 
When diluted this solution becomes of en dirty, troubled white . 
colour. و‎ r 

With Carbonate of Potass a white cloudy d silky — is _- 7 
shewn. ١ tee 

Dropped into ammonia with precaution it colours the solution ب‎ 
and finally when left to settle after saturation, gives clots of a dark | ` 4 
brown glutinous matter, which seem to be the original resin in a soften- —J 
ed state. — > ax 

The action of the Acids on the Alcoholic solution. 

12. It appeared worth while to examine this, as these effects are — 
well marked with guiacum and some other of the resins. The results wA 
were— 

The Alcoholic solution, with Nitric Acid diluted with one-fourth 
water, changes only from a golden brown to a clear gold colour and no 
change occurs after 48 hours. i 

The same takes place with Phosphoric Acid, with a slight white — 
deposit. "ow Y ہہ‎ 

With Sulphuric, Muriatic, and Acetic Acids a white precipitate is * 
produced which is less plentiful with the Acetic Acid than with the 
two first. In all of them the fluid shews no alteration of colour, 
except as above noted from a golden brown to a clear yellow or golden 
colour. l^. 

13. We cannot from so small a portion form any opinion of its 
economical uses as a varnish, or for sealing wax, or any of the purposes 
to which shell-lac is supplied, nor can I afford any of it to ascertain its — 
habits with Turpentine and Naphtha. We are also ignorant if it is . ^. 
abundant and at what rate it can be obtained. For the present then 
I have only named it, provisionally, Hircine. tae 


more like a piece of Guiacum wood (Lignum vite) as to colour, but not weight, than 
ya the gum resin of that name, which indeed it does not at all resemble, 
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at “At the Annual General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
- 8 , held. n the 7th of January 1852, at half past.8 P. M. 
ca: Honourable Sir JAMES CoLviLe, Kt. President, in the chair. 

- Mr. L. Clint was named for ballot at the next Meeting ;—proposed 

by the President and seconded by Dr. A. Sprenger. 
The proceedings of the preceding Meeting were read and confirmed. 
The following Annual Report was next received and adopted. 

| ANNUAL REPORT 
3 READ AT THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE Sociery, 
- * 


š ON THE 7TH JANUARY, 838. 3 
. ‘The Council have the satisfaction of submitting their usual Annual 
Report on the Society’s affairs for the past year, and in the remarks 
which they have to make will.observe the order سا‎ WM in last gear 5 


9 ç 
— have to report the loss by death of four, and by with- 
drawal of fifteen members. The first four include the name of Major 
J. D. nningham, a distinguished officer. and student, who. had 
tributed several able papers to the Journal, "There have, however, 
en ten ad sions during the year, و‎ and,the Society” now numbers one 
dred and hirty members, ‘of whom six only are absent i ın Europe, 
-۰ Finances-—T he prospects held out in 1 Finance Committee's Report 
L m watia year (Jany. 3rd, 1851,) have been ully realized. The Society's 
unts have been subjected to monthly and careful serutiny by.the 
هی مد ساس‎ The liabilities have been reduced by Rs.:4804-10,* 

















* d tl “now 'ë&ommenced 
à — RES E. d-o an 16 year no 

| ۱ — "T 5 should. show the Society entirely 
۲ of the shove debt, 1770 RE free from embarrassment, In sub- 





۱ Rs. 3,574 12 11 stantiation of this fact, the Coun- 
7 ۱ — NM اعد لو‎ cil have only to point to the fol- 
|  Report,......--+--- 3,000 9 O lowing abstract of the past year's 

» š 


*8 
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accoünts. "This excludes the Government grants which are made for 


specific objects, and exhibits only the strength, and the use made, of 
the Society's own resources. 





5 
Income. 
Contributions, .. ps ۹ a .. 8,839 4 5 
Library, .. za — y 105 8 0 
Sale of Oriental Publications, ja F cs AIT GES 
Journal, .. T, ; - 1,222 9. 0 
11,584 4 1 
EXPENDITURE. 

Zoological Department, .. Via 4 * 643 3 3 
Library, ` .. ya Ja .." $080 TS 
Sale of Oriental Puliicatióng: * * * 1 8 O 
Journal,.. 5 és E s 3,9292 3. 9 
Secretary's Office, = * T 6 848 0 6 
Building, .. ای‎ š 39 7. 9 

Miscellaneous ÊR 1804- 10 of liabilities — 

off, .. 55 * 5 T. .. 45914 9 ۲ 


Total.. 9,910 3 3 


` Surplus income,.. 1674 1 8 

Thus with the balance in hand on the 30th December, 1850, of 
Rs. 1,674-1-8 the year's management shows a present available cash 
balance of Rs. 3,481-9-1. If against this assets be placed thedull remain- 
ing nmount of the Society's liabilities, pressing or ofAerwise, viz. Rs. 
4,584-14-1, it will be seen that Rs. 1,103-5 only, or a sum considerabl 
within the above surplus, has ya be liquidated in the course of t 
current year. 


The outstanding assets of the وہ‎ under all heads are rated - 


nt Rs. 14,264-3-4, more than half of which is supposed to be recovér- 
able. The attentioh of the Finance Committee will now be given to 
the determination of the true character of these assets, to the recovery 
of such as are available, and to the removal from the accounts of such 
As are not likely to be realized. 

The estimated income from contributions for the current year may 
be taken nt 8,000 Rs., while of the other sources, ^ from the sale of 

M 


- 
ہے 
0 
^ 
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Umeota Publications is decidedly improving. The Council therefore 
"may fairly congratulate the Society on the immediate prospect of 
seeing its finances re-established on a healthy footing. 

The mode of keeping the accounts is not quite so clear as the Coun- 
cil would wish to see adopted, and they have requested the Secretary 
to re-model his Establishment with a view to introducing a better 
system. “The Assistant Secretary's services might, the Council think, 
be made advantageously of use in seeing this reform carried out. 

° Bye-laws.—The revised Code of Bye-laws was passed by the Society 
on the 12th of March last, and has since been in successful operation. 
The modification of one of these Bye-laws has lately been suggested by 
the Council, and their proposal will have to be considered by the present 
meeting. 

Secretaries.—Captain Hayes's resignation consequent on his leaving 
| the Presidency was necessarily accepted on the 7th of May last, when 
۷ Dr. Sprenger, an Oriental scholar of known and high attainments, was 
elected Secretary on the appointment generally of office-bearers under 
the revised Code. ; 

Journal.—The number of Journals published during the year is 

seven. The Secretary has materials on hand for three more numbers, 
| which will shortly appear. 
c Oriental Publication Fund.—The Cash balance in hand and in- 
vested on account of this Fund amounts to Rs. 6,808-13. During the 
year six numbers of the Bibliotheca Indica have been published includ- 
ing the number edited by the Rev. K. M. Bannerjea. The Report by 
the Oriental Sub-Committee on the mode of editing and issuing this pub- 
lication referred to in the Annual Statement of the Committee for the 
past year, has been submitted during this year, and was adopted by 
this Society on the 5th November to the following effect. 

“That whilst it is of the highest importance for translations to be made 
here in India with all Hindu assistance, it is not expedient to limit the 
publication of volumes in the Bibliotheca Indica to works which the 
Editors may be prepared at once to translate. It is evident that such 
۱ a restriction would operate unfavourably, as im many cases years must 
7 be spent before a perfectly satisfactory translation would be finished. 

Museum.—The Council have much satisfaction in renewing the 
- testimony borne in last year's report to the services of the Curators of 


2 the Museum in both its departments. 
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Library and Librarian.—The number of works added to the Library 
during the year is 93. This department of the Institution has occupied 
the Council's serious attention, very much yet remains to be done both 
in the way of enriching its contents, and opening out and preserving 
the valuable books and MSS. already collected. Some slight advance 
towards this latter object has been made in the course of the year 
under report. 16 is proposed to devote the whole available surplus of 
the current year to these purposes. "The Librarian's discharge of his 
duties continues to be most satisfactory. 

(Signed) A. SPRENGER, 
Secretary. 

In conformity to a notice given at the monthly meeting on the 3rd 
December last, the President on behalf of the Council, moved that the 
Rule No. 6 regarding the election of ordinary members be amended by ` 
striking out from it the words “eleven” and inserting seven. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Beadon, and carried nem. con. 

The Meeting then proceeded to elect Office-bearers for the current 
year, and appointed Messrs. B. J. Colvin and C. Beadon as scrutineers 
who after examining the lists declared the following to be the result of 


the ballot. ' 
Sir James Colvile, President. 


Sir H. M. Elliot, 
Dr. O'Shaughnessy, $ Wice- Presidents. 
W. Jackson, Esq. " 
Council. 
J. R. Colvin, Esq. 
C. Beadon, Esq. 
Capt. Thuillier. š 
A. Grote Esq,. 
Rev. W. Kay. 
Major Baker. 
» R. G. Ghose, Esq. 
A. J. M. Mills, Esq. 
S. G. T. Heatly, Esq, 
H. Walker, Esq. 
, Secretary. 
Dr. A, Sprenger. 
M 2 
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Dr. Abstract Statement of Receipts and ۱ 
RECEIPTS. 
To Museum. 
Received from the General Treasury, the Amount of 
Government allowance authorized by the Court of Ý 


Directors for the services of a Curator, from Decem- 

ber, 1850—to November, 1851, at 250 Rs. per 

S00 © 6‏ دجم وی ها یو لسر وا 
Ditto for the preparation of Specimens of Natural‏ 
History, from ditto to ditto at 50 Rs. per mensem, 0‏ . 
Received Fine from Chokeedar's Salary, ..........‏ 


- 
22 


3,603 0 0 


à 


To Museum or Economic GEOLOGY. 


Ditto ditto Amount of Government allowance for the 
services of a joint Curator from December, 1850 to 
November, 1851, at 250 Rs. per mensem,........ 3,000 0 0 
Ditto for Establishment and Contingencies from Des 4 
cember, 1850 to November, 1851, at 64 Rs. per 
MENSEM p++ er ee 7 وج ني # ا نس‎ DEED TED 8" اي ف ج‎ *"9» b^» ee o 768 


0 
3,768 0 0 


To CONTRIBUTIONS AND ApMtssion Fees. 


Received from Members Amount of Quarterly Contri- 

butions from January to December, 1851,........ 8,434 9 8 
Ditto ditto in Adance,.................!........ 2010 9 
Ditto — ےت‎ =. ee WA së وپ شاع‎ ee YA فين ع‎ OS FS 18 0 0 


1 .... -" ^ .... .. .. .. ...... 256 0 0 
Ditto admission Fees, — 


To Liprary. | 
Received by Sale of Miscellaneous Books, .. وم وه‎ «+ 101 8 O 
Received Fine from Chokeedar's Salary,.. 3 0 O0 ` 
Received from Sekligar his services not | 

having been entertained in the month 

of March, for 15 Qays,.. we .......... 10 0 











— M 


Carried over, 16 ,515 12 5 


١ L9 - "r n ہے‎ pt ا‎ - p ۳ ^ هه‎ 1 Alv . 
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Disbursements of the Asiatic Society, for the year ۰ Cr. 


_——— °D سس‎ 
DISBURSEMENTS. | 
Bv Museum. 1 


Paid Mr. E, Blyth's Salary as Curator from December, 

1850 to November, 1851, being 12 months, at 250 9 

Rs. per mensem, 2.222220» وه مو عمو ود واه ومو عو‎ 3,000 O 
Ditto ditto house-rent from ditto to ditto beiog 12 

months, at 40 Rs, per mensem, ................ 480 0 
Ditto Establishment of Taxidermists from ditto to ditto, 

at 45.2.8 Rs. per mensem, .................... 530 0 
Ditto for Contingencies incurred for the preparation of 

Specimens of Natural History from ditto to ditto, 233 3 


o c o ° 


4,243 3 3 





By Museum or Economic GEOLOGY. 


Ditto Mr. H. Piddington's Salary as joint Curator 

from December, 1850 to November, 1851, being 

12 months, at 250 Rs, per mensem, ............ 3,000 
Ditto Establishment from ditto to ditto, at 35 Rs. per 

mensem, ہو وگ 222229 دو ون‎ .....”............. 420 
Ditto for Contingencies from ditto to ditto, ........ 155 
Ditto for a Copy of Bengal Directory of 1851,...... 8 
Ditto for a Copy of Rose's Chemical Analysis, 3 vols. . 24 
Ditto for a Copy of William's Mineral Kingdom,.... 4 
Ditto for a Copy of Report of the Commissioners on 

MEI. ToO. da وا‎ 00 on $4052. V9 du ای‎ 49-29 ve 09 dd 10 
Ditto for a Copy of McCullock's Geology, 2 vols, .. 5 
Ditto for a Copy of De la Beche's Geological Observer, 13 
Ditto for a Copy of Dana's Mineralogy, .......... 16 
Ditto for a Copy of Progress of Chemistry, 5 Nos. .. i 


5 
Gotoo NEOUS o 
cocco ۵ 65 6 ها‎ ۶ 9 





= 
eo 
7 
= 
e 
* 


By Museum or MINERALOGY amp GEOLOGY. 
Ditto Mr. H. Piddington, Curator sundry contin- 
geénCieS, .. وع ود .......... وم‎ "CO WA .. YA ٭ڈھ‎ . ü © . .. .. 17 10 6 





Bv LIBRARY. 


Ditto Babu Rajendrelal Mittra's Salary as Assistant 
Secretary and Librarian from December, 1850 to 
November, 1851, being 12 months, at 70 Rs. per 

۱ 006086۲ ............................”....?. 840 

(9 Ditto Establishment from ditto to ditto being 12 

months, at 37 Rs. Sas. per mensem, «ss وم وه موم وم‎ 450 
Ditto Contingencies from ditto to ditto,............- 
Ditto Messrs. P. S, DeRozario and Co. for sundry 

Stationery, وچ 5 بي‎ "^" 8 EL IKI ............ =.. 23 
Tio Radhanauth Dhur and Co. for ditto,.......... 5 

itto Mr. R. S. Walker, Agent of the Peninsular and 

Oriental Steam Navigation Co., Charges for landing 

a Parcel from Bombay, ............ .......... 0 8 0 ۳ 

^ Ditto Messrs, W. Thacker and Co. for purchase of 


CESS SS Y UNIONE 93 4 0‏ ار .ایر 68 را ا ا ار وٹ ا , 


— 

— 
ce oo ° 
oo eo ° 








s Carried over, 1,456 8 3 7,918 3 0 
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۰ Brought forward, 16,315 14 $ “R ° 
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v. 


To SALE or ORIENTAL PUBLICATIONS, 


` Received by Sale of Oriental works sold at the —— 
and Subscriptions to the Bibliðtheca Indica, ...... 1,267 8 6 





1,267 8 6 
^E کش‎ SALE or ORIENTAL PUBLICATIONS AT BENARES. 
Rec | from Major Kittoe, proceeds of Oriental v 
سر‎ ———— ee eens ee esas bw oe 150 0 0 
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Brought forward, 1,456 8 


328 11 


Ditto Messrs, Scott and Co. for a Copy of Bengal 

Directory for 1851, هه‎ ccc oe oe ss səs sa se eon 
Ditto Mr. Thomas Black for Lithographing 

250 Copies of a letter of thanks, with 

۳ و6(‎ PPP" = 15 D O 
250 ditto of a Vignette of the Society 

from steel on the above at 6 Rs. per 100, 15 0 0 


Ditto Noorkhan for mounting and varnishing Maps, 
Ditto Messrs. R. C, Lepage and Co. for purchase of 
Books and landing charges,...... موم‎ eer “o 
Ditto Messrs. Gladstone, Wyllie and Co. for Freight 

on a case of sundry Books despatched to ۰ 
W. H. Allen and Co. of London for presentation 
to the Royal Academy of Munich, ............... 
Ditto Hurryhur Banerjee for printing 500 Copies of 
Circular letter of tbanks,.. .. -- وم‎ «+ ++ ++ s... 
Ditto Bussiruddin Bookseller for 2 vols. of Index to 
the Edinburgh Review, ...................... 
Ditto Duftery for binding Books, .........-...--- 
Ditto W. Anderson, Esq. Manager of the Oriental 
Bank for a set of Bills of Exchange for £ 31 10s. 
one day's Sight in favor of W. Neil, Esq. Collector 
of the Oriental Translation Fund, London, remitted 
to him on Account of Subscription, for the years 
1849-50-51; exchange at 1-11 per Rupee, موی‎ 





By SALE or ORIENTAL PUBLICATIONS AT BENARES. 
خر‎ 


Ditto Mr. M. G. Castello, Government Steam Depart- 
ment, Freight on a Parcel of Books despatched to 
Major M. Kittoe, Benares, for sale, <<. «0 s. cece 





= 


0 
3 
0 
0 





25 0 


157 8 
148 11 
14 12 
1,606 8 





Bv MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ditto F. Halligan's Salary as night-guard from De- 
cember, 1850 to August, 1851, being 9 months, at 
40 Rs. per mensem,........ ee ee ee ee ee ہے وه سے ولا‎ 

Ditto M. McGrath's Salary as night-guard from Sep- 
tember to November, 1851, being 3 months, at 40 
Rs. per mensem, ...........................”. 

Ditto for advertizing Meeting of the Society in the 
Newspapers, ................................ 

Ditto Mr. J. Chaunce for winding up and keeping 
the Clock in Order, from May, 1850 to April, 1851, 

Ditto R. Ghose, Collector of Assessment for the Pre- 
mises of the Asiatic Society, Park Street No. 45 
from November, 1850 to July, ۱831 ع وم +++« +« بءي‎ 

Ditto sundry contingent Charges for the Meeting and 

š: Oil for the night-guard, es eae وان وج‎ oe ©6658 و وا‎ 89499 ow 

Ditto Postage for Circular letters forwarded to the 
Mofussil Members for votes, .................. 

Ditto Rev. J. Thomas, on account Baptist Mission 
Press, for printing Miscellaneous Papers, Xe. ~~ ++ 


Carried over, 2,690 14 3 9,999 12,89 
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"To SALE OF ORIENTAL PUBLICATIONS, 


E كله‎ by Sala of Orientsl works sold at tha توف - وس‎ 
. and Subscriptions to the Bibliotheca Indica, ...... 1,267 8 6 


1267 8 6 





To SALE or ORIENTAL PUBLICATIONS AT BENARES. 
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Brought forward, 
Ditto Messrs. Scott and Co. for a Copy of Bengal 
Directory for 1851, WA er oe WA wee m^" YA *"*" ECE "*" ee ee "* 
Ditto Mr. Thomas Black for Lithographing 
250 Copies of a letter of thanks, with 
POPE ده وم‎ s. مه‎ .................. AO D © 
250 ditto of a Vignette of the 5 
from steel on the above at 6 Rs. per 100, 15 0 0 





Ditto Noorkhan for mounting and varnishing Maps, 
Ditto Messrs. R. C. Lepage and Co. for purchase of 
Books and landing charges,........ وم‎ ec ss cre 
Ditto Messrs, Gladstone, Wyllie and Co. for Freight 

on s case of sundry Books despatched to ۰ 
W. H. Allen and Co. of London for presentation 
to the Royal Academy of Munich, .............. 
Ditto Hurryhur Banerjee for printing 500 Copies of 
Circular letter of thanks,.. .. .< .< eae sa os cece 
Ditto Bussiruddin Bookseller for 2 vols. of Index to 
the Edinburgh Review, ....-.................. 
Ditto Duftery for binding Books, ................ 
Ditto W. Anderson, Esq. Manager of the Oriental 
Bank for a set of Bills of Exchange for £ 31 10s. 
one day's Sight in favor of W. Neil, Esq. Collector 
of the Oriental Translation Fund, London, remitted 
to him on Account of Subscription, for the years 
1849-50-51; exchange at 1-11 per Rupee, ....-.- 





By SALE or ORIENTAL PUBLICATIONS AT BENARES. 


1 8 


25 0 


157 8 
148 11! 
14 12 
1,606 8 


Ditto Mr. M. G. Castello, Government Steam Depart- 
ment, Freight on a Parcel of Books despatched to 
Major M. Kittoe, Benares, for sale, ............ 





By MISCELLANEOUS, 


Ditto F. Halligan's Salary as night-guard from De- 
cember, 1850 to August, 1851, being 9 months, at 
40 Rs. per mensem,........ ee sence ce مج و‎ anes 

Ditto M. McGrath's Salary as night-guard from Sep- 
tember to November, 1851, being 3 months, at 40 
Rs. per mensem, ...........................”. 

Ditto for advertizing Meeting of the Society in the 
Newspapers, ................................ 

Ditto Mr. J. Chaunce for windiog up and keeping 
the Clock in Order, from May, 1850 to April, 1851, 

Ditto R. Ghose, Collector of Assessment for the Pre- 
mises of the Asiatic Society, Park Street No. 45 
from November, 1850 to July, ۱851 وم‎ ++ sc. «° 

Ditto sundry contingent Charges for the Meeting and 

` Oil for the nigbt-guard, .......... و وج وم وه‎ eror 

Ditto Postage for Circular letters forwarded to the 
Mofussil Members for votes, موی موب‎ .......... 

Ditto Rev. .ل‎ Thomas, on account Baptist Mission 
Press, for printing Miscellaneous Papers, Se. .... 





Carried over, 2,690 14 3 9,999 249 








To Jovrwan. ° 


Received by Sale of the Society's Journals and from 
Subscriptions to tbe Journal, er et ee ee eer ee ee ee ee 1,222 ` 00 










999 12 3 — 





3,383 5 9 


848 0 6 

so T 9 

64 0 0 

114 2 0 
17,1600 3 Q` 
N 
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Ditto Messrs. Augier and Co. for repairing a Circular 

Argand lamp, ........... وه‎ © .............. s 0 O 
Ditto Harranchunder Surcar for Lithographing 1000 

Copies of Contribution Bills, at 1-8 per 100, .. .. 15 O ۵ 
Ditto Secretary to the India General Steam Navigation 

Co. Freight on a Parcel despatched per Steamer 

Assam, to Mr. Balfour, .... -. 22. «0 00 ++ دم عم‎ 2 0 
Ditto Charges for landing a case from Ship ** Paradise,” 


Jou RNAL. Ë‏ ا 


Ditto Rev. J. Thomas, on account Bap- 

tist Mission Press, for printing the 

Society’s Journal from September 8 

December, 1849, and No. 1 to 7 O 

0 :0 .2,010 جات ےھ سے دع اہ ہے cs‏ کک ای یو TORO.‏ 
0 0 180 هه هو وه ......,1851 In part of No. 1 of‏ 


© 
- 
ws 





2,790 0 





Ditto Mr. Thomas Black, proprietor of the Asiatic 

Lithographie Press for Lithographing Plates, &c... 41 
Ditto for Freight for Journals forwarded to Messrs. 

W. H. Allen and Co. of London, per P. O. S. N. 

Co.'s Steamer, دس دن‎ ecce ee rens 144 © 
Ditto Madhabchunder Mookerjee for Colouring 24 

Copies of Plates, at 7-8 per 100, .. ۰۰ لم وه‎ >>>” 18 10 
Ditto Modosuden Doss Draftsman for Extra work, .. 56 8 
Ditto Horeemohun Doss for Colouring Plates of Fishes, 7; 0 
Ditto Abdool Haleem for Copying Maps, &c. ...... 68 0 
2 


v 
^2 


Ditto Mr. G. H. Stapleton for Lithographing papers, ۹ 

pü... s o s. g. یے وو‎ .... OO UE ...... CS GA 66 6ج‎ F068 28 2 1 
Ditto Messrs Gladstone, Wyllie and Co. for Mur cA on 

a Case of Journals despatched to Messrs. W. H. 

Allen and Co. of London, .................... 10 0 
Ditto Contingencies and Postage, .... «seen 46 6 





By SgcRETARY'Ss OFFICE, 
Ditto Establishment from December, 1850 to Novem- 

ber, 1851, .. cols ee eee eee eee 218 
Ditto for Statio r 5 E" =. اه‎ ""»* — Se sen ú. "Á. 14 





s. IA سداس سے‎ Aa ٭‎ Sy se w. .. .. 


Ditto Extra Writer and Surear for Collecting Bills,.. 36 


e 
ياي‎ ۲: OS 
5 5 5 0 ت‎ 





Bv 1101188610+ i 
Ditto Mr. Crow, Builder, for Masonry work done by 


him, ae ae be SO SS O86 0099 99 ےھ ہے‎ E E 95 eee” 


39 7 © 





Bv H. ۰ 
Ditto him by transfer in part payment of Rs. 870, due 
to him by the Society on the 31st December, 1850, 64 0 0 








Bv J. ۰ 
Dittohim by transfer in part paymentof Rs. 159-14, due 
to him by the Society on the 31st December, 1850, 114 2 





Carried over, 
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| E i Biought over, 18,955 4 11 : 
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E 
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ES. ' 18,955 4 1 
۱ — ` To Barance. r 
ام‎ As per Agent چرچ‎ DL ہیں یش‎ 1,711 7 2 i 


Co.'s Rs. 20,666 12 1 f 
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۹ — araeo 0 
Bx J. W. +۵ : i 
Ditto him by transfer in part payment of Rs. 443-7-4, x 
due to him by the Society on the 31st Decem - 
1850,.. ee ee عه‎ S وس عع‎ "T" او سے وع‎ MEN ......r........ 25 0 0 3 mu 


» EC 0 
b 


17,185 3.0. * 
Bv BALANCE. 4 
In the Bank of Bengal, ............ 3,059 4 5 
Ditto on Account of the Journal, .... 108 12 4 
Cash ia band, w... **** 9*9» WA .. .. 67 2 1 
' 3,235 2 10 
Bv Inerricrent BALANCE. 
For Balance of the Amount advanced to 
Mr. E. Blyth, Curator, for Contin- 
gencies in the Museum and Zoology 
Department, for the month of No- 
vember and December, as per Receipt, 144 3 6 
Ditto ditto advanced to Bsbu Rajendra 
Lall Mittra, Librarian und Assistant 
Secretary, for Contingencies in the 
Library, for November and December, a. 
as per Receipt, ...............-.” 32 2 9 
Amount advanced to Ramdhone Mistry | ; 
for Book-cases in the English Library, #0 0 0 

















246 6 3 
, 3,481 9 E. 
E Co.'s Rs..... 20,666 12 i Y 
E. E. 
Signed — rr Nandy, AU 
( 6" ) Offs. "Accountant. " A 
>. 
1 : 
gu" e 
: * 
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January 20th, 1851.—To Cash paid Establishment for 
the Custody of Oriental Works for December, 1850, 42 


2-2 
co 


Ditto 31st. Ditto Babu Rajendra Lall Mittra, Libra- 
n, forsundry Contingencies (or December last,. ` 7 9 0 
— — —— 90 9 ۵ 
February 19th. Ditto for sundry Contingencies for 
danny leet as pap bil, نے ےھ مع بيھمیمبنمج ویج‎ 2 3 
Ditto Establishment for the Custody of Oriental Works, 
DEJES می ھی مھت مہ دم همم داهج ما‎ 42 0 0 
Ditto Dr, E. Réer, Editor of the Oriental Journal, 
Bibliotheca Indica, his Salary for December 1850 


ll سی ا‎ iS 8 200 0 0 
Ditto ditto, Establishment for ditto, .............. 78 0 © , 
Ditto ditto, Contingencies for ditto, .............. 47 12 6 e 
Ditto 21st ditto, Sariatullah Duftorv for binding books 
NEED sci ——— 8 0 0 
377 15 6 





March 24th, Ditto Establishment for the Custody of 

Oriental Works for February last, .............. 42 0 O 
Ditto 26th, Ditto Dr. E. Réer, Editor of the Oriental 

Journal Bibliotheca Indica, his Salary for February 


É SL, وه ميا وی‎ LATUA وه وی و و و وم وم وه‎ KAA ده وی‎ 100 0 0 
Ditto ditto, Establishment for ditto, .. ,........... 35 0 0 
Ditto ditto, Contingent for ditto, ................ 26 6 O 


— 203 6 0 


April 7tb, Ditto Babu Rajendra Lall Mittra, Librarian, 

for sundry Contingencies for February and March 

last, " » 5 5 ee $ 6 9 و وچ چ پے‎ E o9 YA KA YA T? ©: 4 ee * © YA 2 8 
Ditto 25th, ditto Dr. E. Röer, Editor of the Oriental 

Journal Bibliotheca Indica, his Salary for March last, 100 0 
Ditto ditto, Establishment for ditto, .............. 35 0 
Ditto ditto, Contingent for ditto, .........2.. ““ 27 11 
Ditto Cash paid Establishment for the Custody of 

Oriental Works for March last, ................ 42 0 
Ditto 26th, ditto Rev. J. Thomas, for printing aud 

paper, 500 Copies of Bibliotheca Indica, Nos, 29 and 

30 as per bill, t. ویو"‎ @e# IA €" à & €» €" KIMIA h. "* ?*" WA YA .. 444 0 0 


o oco و‎ 





651 3 6 
May 10th, ditto Babu Rajendra Lall Mittra, Librarian, 
for sundry Contingencies for April last,.....--.- .. ) 0 0 
Ditto 16th, ditto Establishment for the Custody of 
` Oriental Works for April last,.... ............... 42 0 0 
Ditto 17tb, ditto ditto Dr. E. Réer, Editor of the Ori- 
ental Journal Bibliotheca Indica, his Salary for April — 
la “vr ** wee "9" ee ee See ©2 es ee .. =. UA ú . SEES ae 
Ditto ditto, Establishment for ditto, مم مه مع وم وم وی ۰ب‎ 35 0 O 
Ditto ditto, Contingencies for ditto, .,..........>- 26 10 6 
Ditto 22nd ditto Moee-uden Ahmud Book-seller for 
a Copy of Tufsir Abmudin, ss وب وم‎ e+ ee ee cere وم‎ ee 0 EE e 





-= 





Carried over, 1535 12 6 


* Ditto Sariatullah Duftory for binding books as per bill, 41 
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Account Curren? with the Asiatic Society. 


January Ist 1851.—By Balance of account closed and 
published down to the 31st December 1850. 
Company's Papers of the new 5 per Cent. Loan depo- 
sited with the Government Ageot, "9" واج واه‎ .. ...... -5,500 0 0 
Cash in the Bank of Bengal, w... .. .. .. .......... 554 2 9”) | 
Cash in hand, aa az o» 9 =. سے ہے ایی سی‎ ses &*" WW" جاع‎ pp nē ee 32 7 ; 


6,086 10 3 . 


ہہ ۰ 





Ditto 22nd, by Cash received from the General Trea- 
sury being the monthly grant sanctioned by the | Ee ٣ 
Court of Directors for the month of December 1850, 500 0 0 a 










































0 0 500 کے مسالط 
February 17th, ditto ditto for January last, ........ 500 0 0 (4 dio -‏ 

i : 2, 500 00 — 
March 24th, ditto ditto for February 1851, ee ee es مع‎ 500 0 0 Sos 0 2 1 
April 22nd, ditto ditto for March 1851, .......... 500 0 0 — č 

— 600 0 0718 
May 20th, ditto ditto for April 1851, ............ 500 0 O "wc 
500 0 0 
June 19th, ditto ditto for May 1851, — .......... 500 0 O 
500 0 0 
July 18th, ditto ditto for June 1851,........ e...“ 500 0 0 nt 
. 500 0 0 
August 15th, ditto ditto for July 1851,............ 500 0 0 —* 
September 19th, ditto ditto for August 1851, .. .... 50 0 0 500 0 0 
October 29th, ditto ditto for September 1851,.... «« 500 0 0 ‘de 2 d 
November 19th, ditto ditto for October 1851, .. ... 500 0 0 — — 
December 23rd, ditto ditto for November 1851, .... 500 0 0 ~ یں‎ 
500 0 ٥ | 
m 
N? 





Carried over, Co.'s Rs. 12,086 10 3 
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Brou | 
June 11th, ditto Establishment for the Custody of Ori- ps Mono, a p 
Y ental Works for May last, ................ و‎ 42 0 6 
Ditto lath, ditto Essurchunder Sarmana, Pundit for 
5 Babu Rajendra Lall Mittra, Librarian, his Salary for 
EP MN ار‎ e ee E 20 0 0 
itto 17th, ditto Dr. E. Röer Editor of the Oriental 
Journal Bibliotheca Indica, his Salary for May last, 100 0 0 
Ditto, ditto Establishment for ditto, .............. 35 0 0 
Ditto, ditto Contingent for ditto, ................ 26 0 0 
223 0 O 
July 2nd, ditto W. Anderson, Esq., Manager of the 
Oriental Bank, for a set of Bills £40 at one day 
Sight at the rate of exchange 1-114 per Rupee to 
be remitted to Mr. F. Dummler, Berlin, subscription 
for 20 Copies each of Nos. 1 and 2 of Dr. Weber's 
RENI VER, onus عه ماع سے‎ a عاك اد‎ A 408 8 3 
Ditto 8th, Cash paid Establishment for the Custody of 
. Oriental Works for June last, .................. 42 0 
> Ditto 15th, ditto Essurchunder Sarmana, Pundit for 
1 Babu Rajendra Lall Mittra, Librarian, his Salary for 
SESS DIESE. uuu ecu niinkewe es ط×‎ s. eU eee e 20 0 O0 
Ditto 26th, ditto Dr. E. Roer, Editor of the Oriental 
Journal Bibliotheca Indica, his Salary for June 
A last, WA یپ‎ ú". وو‎ r eee 100 0 0 
Ditto, ditto Establishment for ditto, .............. 25 0 0 
Ditto, ditto Contingent for ditto, ................ 24 3 O0 
Ditto 28th, ditto, Rev. J. Thomas, Baptist Mission 
4 Press, for printing Wi paper for 500 Copies of Biblio- . 
1 theca Indica, Nos. 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, as per bill,.. 1,518 6 0 
7 2,138 1 3 
7 Angust 13th, ditto Establishment for the Custody of 
E Oriental Works for July last, .................. 42 0 0 
Y. Ditto 14th, ditto Dr. E. Rëer, Editor of the Oriental 
—  — ^ Journal Bibliotheca Indica, his Salary for July last, 100 0 0 
— — Ditto, ditto Establishment for ditto, .............. 25 0 O 
— Ditto, ditto Contingent for ditto, ................ :1ڈ‎ S 3 
— Ditto, 15th, ditto Essurchunder Sarmana, Pundit for 
Babu Rajendra Lall Mittra, Librarian, for July last, 20 0 O 
Ditto 30th, ditto Babu Rajendra Lall Mittra, Librarian, 
for sundry Contingencies for June last, .......... 1 13 0 
210 2 3 
۱ September 12th, ditto Sariatullah Duftory for binding 
P books, as per bill... وم عمج موی وم‎ ccc cene ss 29 0 O 
| Ditto Dr. E. Réer, Editor of the Oriental Journal 
»  — — Bibliotheca Indica, his Salary for August last, ۰۰ ۰ 100 0 O 
|J Ditto, ditto Establishment for ditto, .............. 35 0 0 
d Ditto ditto, Contingent for ditto, ............-...” 26 0 O 
Ditto 15th, Cash paid Essurchunder Sarmana, Pundit 
` for Babu Rajendra Lall Mittra, Librarian, his Salary é 
for August last,.............. a» 0.00€" "" m DC. 20 0 0 
Ditto 16th, ditto Establishment for the Custody of 
— Oriental Works for August last, ...-.-+--+++-++* 42 0 0 
adi Ditto 24th, ditto Babu Rajendra Lall Mittra, Librarian, Tu 
; fo sundry Contingencies for August last, سے سے‎ ee ee 1 1 
. Carried over, 253 1 9 4,107 0 0 
Ñ bes 
TT T 4 MEN رم‎ ¿ Aca WM 
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Brought forward, 253 1 9 4,107 0 0 


Ditto 26th, ditto Establishment for the Custody of Ori- 

ental Works for September, .................. 42 0 O 
Ditto 27th, ditto Essurchunder Sarmana, Pundit for 

Babu Rajendra Lall Mittra, Librarian, his Salary for 


BEER MEL, و ےا‎ weh nuce Aw y n. 20 0 0 
| — ا‎ d$ i 8 
October 27th, ditto Dr. E. Roer, Editor of the Oriental 
Journal Bibliotheca Indica, his Salary for September 
à c او او‎ EE even ns os 2s ss ee ees ee 255223253523 FE 100 0 0 
Ditto ditto Establishment for ditto, .............. 35 0 O 
Ditto ditto Contingent for ditto, ................. 23 8 0 
158 8 0 








November 8th, ditto ditto Establishment for the Cus- 
tody of Oriental Works for October last, ........ 42 0 O 
Ditto 18th, ditto Essurchunder Sarmana, Pundit for 
Babu Rajendra Lall Mittra, Librarian, his Salary for 
Sls LL LEER ET UCET E TS Rex 2771 20 0 O 
Ditto 19th, ditto Dr. E, Róer, Editor of the Oriental 
Journal Bibliotheca Indica, his Salary for October 
K 9 ee mom» ee m à» o» 9? » چے وع‎ $E .. á... .. ^o" ہج ۰ و و و‎ 100 0 0 
Ditto Establishment for ditto,.................... 35 0 O 
Ditto Contingent for ditto, .. وه‎ cece و‎ eco ماء ماع‎ va 24 10 6 
— 22110 6 





December 6th, ditto Establishment for the Custody of 

goce Works for November last, ............ 42 0 O 
itto 15th, ditto Essurchunder Sarmana, Pundit for 
Babu Rajendra Lall Mittra, Librarian, bis Salary for 














November last,.. 29. ** و او 99 دس باع عع عم‎ .... AA 20 0 0 
Ditto 9th, Cash paid Dr. E. Roer, Editor of the Ori- 
ental Journal Bibliotheca Indica, his Salary for No- ° 
WERE LorcessaaevsusshotcE F اھ ھی‎ OQ. © 
Ditto Establishment for ditto,.....? 30 cc o <. ۰ 35 0 0 
Ditto Contingent for ditto, ۱ےییوےو‎ secs cece مل‎ e no 24 7 0 
Ditto Rev. J. Thomas, Baptist Mission Press, for 
printing Bibliotheca Indica No. 36 as per bill, .... 253 8 0 
— 474 15 0 
5,1277 3 3 
To BALANCE. ; 
Company's Paper of the new 5 per Cent. Loan de- 
` posited with the Government Agent, ...-........ 5,500 0 0 
Cash in the Bank of Bengal, .......... nennt sgt ^ : 
Cash in hand, oe ee ياج‎ wee ee 0 "^ ee ewe ib i b eer ewe WA ANI 6,808 13 0 
Co.'s RS... .. 12,086 0 3 
— — 
l 
r, , . 
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Abstract Statement of Oriental Publications, Journal, &c., Fc. 
sold from the lst January to the 31st December, 1851. 


Dr. 


۱ ORIENTAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Mahábhárata, Vol. T. 15 copies, Vol. IJ. 15 copies, Vol, 





, . HI. 15 copies, Vol. IV. 15 copies, ..............Rs. 408 0 0 
e Ditto Index, 60 copies, seer > 8 .. ee ee 18 ق * لاه‎ 2*7 58 295858 28 0 0 
Susruta, 7 copies,.. se وج و‎ .. * " &" 4" * 9» ^ € €" * * š é 58 هاه 8 یچ‎ Bees 398 28 0 0 k 
Naishada, 18 copies,...- ."......... .. ۰ وا‎ —— .... ...... 24 0 0 
Harivansa, 5 copies, .. .... .. ee å- يه‎ í 9? * t » نت ثٹ‎ 9» ^ 9» " 9? * see 9» " 15 0 0 
Rájatarangini, 2 copies, Sse > > 355 وج‎ © 29 $9 5 5 6 ü. ات‎ »w »عن یج "6 86م‎ 6 0 0 
Fatáwe Xlamgiri, Vol I. 4 copies, Vol. II. 1 copy, Vol. 
1 III. 3 copies, Vol. V. 4. copies, Vol. VI. 5 copies,.... 136 0 0 
MEE Im Bon is وم وو وہ‎ chee هنن‎ cs 38 O D 
2 ٠ Anis ul Mosharrahin, 20 copies,.. st.. » ese جاع‎ 9» à»* وع‎ 9*9 .. 40 Ü 0 
- Sharaya ul Islam, 8 copies... esee ee cece rS 32 0 0 
rikh-e-Nádiri, 1 60101 + - sete E چ مج‎ "9" JE 551519 959595 525 "^" 29859 4 0 0 
Hæberlin’s Anthology, 4 COPICS,...................... 24 0 0 
Hodzson's Aborigines, 2 copies, eset m" AI *" " "€" Ww" Ie ee جح ا جح‎ *"" ú". 6 0 0 
١ Sanskrita Catalogue, 4 copies,.... ce ee ....... .s......... 4 0 0 
Bibliotheca Indica, 170 Nos. cats vons... 170 DO 0 ; 
^ 973 0 0 
1 
JoURNAL. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society, 1 vol. and 56 Nos. ...... 100 8 0 
Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVIIT. Part L. 1 copy, ........ 5 0 0 


105 8 0 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Frank's Vyfisa,.... se ee ee Shee weet asses SESE ان‎ ES هاه 8ه‎ SE 
British Association Report for 1844,.................. 
Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, No. XII. cas se ee ae ee oe 
5 Roebuck's Proverbs,.. ........ 9*9 *9 29 29 2945925225554 
Taylor's McKenzie's MSS, .................. ........ 
Roth's Essay on the Vedas, .. یہ‎ "9*9 ee ee ee ee ee ee ماع‎ .... 
Roer's Vedanta Sara, 7 copies, .......... .... ........ 
Mrichchhakati, 2 copies, .. ........................... 
1 Westergaard's Radices Sanskritw, 3 copies, sa ccs os ++ .. 
f Sacuntalá, 1 copy, <.-............................. 
۱ Chezy's Sacuntalá, 3 copies, ........................ 
Lassen’s Institutiones Prakriti 1 copy, عم میم‎ case ہم لے وه‎ 
Ditto Gita Govinda, 2 copies, .. ............ وو جع‎ WA o 
Ditto Indioche Alterthumskunde, 1 copy, هاه ها‎ ee ee ٭.٭‎ .... 
Bohtlinck's Panini, 3 copies, s= w... ee Se او وو‎ SHE سے سے‎ 
Kosegarten's Panchatantra, ] copy, +... sss موی‎ nnn ntn 
Bohtlinck's Sakuntala, 2 copies,.. «. وم میم‎ se و‎ ...... 
Geéildmeister's Meghaduta, 2 copies, .......... — .... 

p Lassen's Prakrita grammar, 2 copies, s... او و‎ ee زع وع و‎ 
Mr Delius's Radices ۳ 1 copy, .. is... ...... Ub eb 
1 odgson's Buddhism, 2 copies, seep wees rene se ee ee ee ee 


H 

5 oley's Chandi, 1 copy, وه مو دہ‎ ۰۶ "no ض٭ او او »^9 انا اه‎ ee 
Ebert, 1 copy, ...... .... ...... اس — ۰۹ ر‎ ee can ۱ ۹ 
| ; Carried over. 173 0 6 1,078 8.0 
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forward, 173 10 6 1,078‏ عیسو 
Lip 2 pa‏ بو وه یھت we‏ *""-" € .... ہے Ghatakarpura, 1 copy,.. er‏ 
utt ........ .. : 0 š $t —‏ و هو Yajnaval X COPY:‏ 
SS‏ یپ رف 90 15 AA‏ او و و و و و 49" "»" ده Laidlay's ahian, copies,‏ 
eet >‏ - 
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: Total... سے هوخ‎ .. Co.'s Re. i aem 2 — 
Outstanding Bills as per account of 1850,....................... 1, * 90 
——— —r 


Total, .. — .. co Ra. ZA 


Cr. gu 


By Cash paid to Cally Churn Nundy, accountant, from the 1st January 
to Slat December, 18 yee oe ee 9" ee ee باع ...... و 9*9 وع‎ 88 er ee 6 1,339 K y" 
By Outstanding REET Se even یں‎ seen ee ٭ لو‎ ee — 1,15 L 


Total,........ Co.'s Rs. 2,499 : 
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3144 December, 1851. .. Asstt. 
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Newtek S. Esq. 

Oldham, Thomas, Esq. 
Ommaney, M. C. Esq. 

O" Shaughnessy, W. B. P M.D. 
Peel, Hon'ble Sir L. 

Phayre, Captain A. 
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Pratápachandra Sinha, Rájá 
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Erskine, Hon'ble J. C. Fayrer, Dr. S. 
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Jádabak rishna Siñha, Bábu Layard, Captain. š pd 

١ Woodrow, H. Esq. Thurburn, Captain. — 


` = The loss of Members by deaths, departures to Europe, and with- 


- 
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Gone to Europe. 


y 
Strachey, John, ae 
N.I 


Stephens, tain, 
Frith, W. iE 





Esq. 


Benson, Lieut.-Col. R. 
Cust, R. N. Esq. 
Thurburn, R. V. Esq. 


Members lost vy Death. 


Cunningh * Capt. J. D. 
n R. Esq. 
i Meled, D : F. Esq, 
m ٦ - ddie, J. T 
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On the Chunection of the Dative and Aeciisatipesi cases in وی‎ rv * 
s Hindwstáni.—By the Rer. T KA, Principal of Bishop's College 


"While the: —— Yavestigntion of grámmatical forms — en- 
gaged the attention. of many learned men. in Europe, (it is hardly š 
mecessnry to "mention Bopp in particular) there is a wide field for ای‎ 7 
lological speculation yet (so far as I am aware) unexplored ín the گت‎ > 
.. comparison and explanation of grámmatieal : laws and' constrictions. - 1 سم‎ 
This last higher and more interesting inquiry inum m < 
rA but forms its necessary complement. | : —— ` 
. It is as far from the purpose of the writer of the present d 2 
e from ‘his ability, to supply, this desideratam, But as the subject. 
referred to 1" the heading is not uninteresting, in itself, and the diss ` E 
r siya roúse the activity 1 of minds better qualified, to take up the ر‎ ۳۹ we 
E * bis it is thought a few brief remarks, pour sertir, may "not be” out. 


* 
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9 * an mee Bengali Grammar — told .** The dative: case ds | 7 





ike the objegtiye 5” and afterwards i in ane 


——— to, govern the dative case, — — 





— 








é 


1, generally like. the — — adds; ** but it when ' 


So indeed it has been (in S هد‎ denos) da a —— " 3 2 
sin the Greek, Latin, and German, Anm waq. imde" 






$ 
E in ne ncensative, * bila no nouns denoting inanimate objects nre not ing 
i cted in the وی‎ 7* "e, 
2 He also: remarks that in eony rsational and poetical ہیں‎ blog, 
TC there isa ifferent termination for the accusative, which is also com- 
e ~ mon t . the dafiye s we e2 say WALA €, as well as 51 






eA, | ,^ ۳ P‏ سی 
F‏ 
nestor the olga:‏ نت e Hindustini eramus give the‏ | 
nouns. Pa, MEC P :‏ | 
x des | E y =‏ راي se | Dat; ji‏ 
| زیو تاب yi EAE‏ 





Mordets Grammer, after stating that „the — case is i in Hin-‏ 4 4 لم 
dustáni, as in En‏ 
M desi — render the object of an active’ verb very definite or spe-‏ 
eS cific, then the termination ko (of the dative) is added to the object."‏ 
Et. m. Inferences.‏ 
Am The parallelism of the above facts, as well as the similarity of‏ 
forms cs and EI naturally: suggests that the Bengali and Hindus-‏ 
téni suffixes have a common origin; and therefore that whatever‏ 
is given, in the one language, of the circumstance that the‏ ز explanation‏ 
E “its termination is employed ` to denote both dative and accusative,‏ 
also to the other.‏ بدا ea‏ 
though. it is‏ ی As the Es š is never at from.‏ ہے "E‏ 
equently from the accusative ; we seem warranted i in concluding that‏ 
would‏ مور da E has. the prior claim to. it. "To “suppose the‏ 
ف71 — h > entire want of a dative in t e‏ | 
t the, = the aaure‏ كيم M t nless then we are prepared‏ 
accusa ive : were originally different arid h “spol‏ 
y into their present identical form, (of s poem however,‏ 
ists) we must conclude that the‏ 


m with the nominative. 
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1852.] On the Connection of the Dative and Accusative cases. 





a 7 ۱‏ بين 
In English, and most modern European languages, all nouns. — Tu‏ 

the same form in the nominative and accusative. ! 
In Turkish the accusative is identi h the. nominative, viel ra A 2 5 

15 indefinite 1 and immediately precedes the verb.” vu 
In Hebrew the two cases are the same, except that 1ب1‎ nouns | 


(i. e. nouns with the article, or in construction) are frequently. pre- 











ceded by ۰ | 
In Armeniant exactly the same holds; the nominative and accusi 7 
tive coincide except that za is prefixed to — nouns. + ۶ d 





III. Specific analogies. 

The above inferences, drawn from the facts of tha et and sup- 
ported in part by the general analogy of other languages, are still lia- 
ble to the charge (which it is so hard to rebut) of theorizing. But | 
fortunately we have some more spécial analogies to present in con- — 
firmation of what has been said. For 

(1) Inthe Persian, we find, that when the noun is indefinite, the | 
accusative coincides with the nominative; but that if the noun be 
defined, را‎ is suffixed, this b being also used to express the dative. 

(2) Tn the Syriac, thé dative and accusative have a prefixed ری‎ 








|(— Engl. £o) as their common characteristic. Now this b may be ° 
; dropped’ in the accusative, especially if the noun is میں ی‎ but cannot | 
in the dative. Tx 


. (3) In the Spanish, when the object of a verb denotes a person, 
it is regularly preceded by the preposition 4, i. e. by the common 
sign of the dative.§ 

Now (whatever may be said of the Persian), there can, at least in 
the two last instances, be no question about the accusative form's being 
borrowed from the dative. 

IV. The rationale of this inferred fact. ۱ 
On the hypothesis of the termination's belonging — to the 


* Kazim-Beg's ** Turkish-Tatar Grammar.’ 

+ Petermann's Arm. Gr. ** Accusativi forma à forma nominativi diversa non $ 
est, Sc.” 

+ Uhlemann, Syr. Sprach-Lehre : $ ۰ 

& Him, whom, and them, were originally datives, See Dr. Latham “ On the 
English Lunguage.” 


ta 
5 
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accusative, no explanation can be given of its being transferred to the 
` dative. Indeed such a transference would be contrary to all analogy.* 

But on the converse hypothesis we can explain how the dative came 

to be used in an objective sense. 

The action of a verb may be direct or indirect. Some verbs 
denote an action which operates immediately. upon an object, implying 
n transmission of power from the agent upon it, (e. g. striking, burn- 

ing, teaching, Se.) In all these the objective is employed. But there 
» are other verbs where the action is not direct or immediate, which, in 
fact, imply little more than that the subject and object are connected 

or occupy a certain relation to each other : (e. g. pleasing, consenting, 

K ۱ ting, &c.) In this latter case the dative might easily come to be 
* hought the more appropriate for designating the object. Such is, ac- 
ually the case in Latin, Greek, Anglo-Saxon, German, French, and 

Turkish. The usage once introduced would have a tendency to spread, 
| wherever the object of the verb was to be brought prominently into 
YA notice, not merely as an object, but as a recipient ; until at last the 
dative in some languages might come to be looked upon as an actual 

form of the accusative. 

* "This explanation agrees with what, we have seen, prevails very ex- 
tensively. in the languages above-cited, viz. that the nouns to which 
* | the dative sign is attached in the accusative sense are chiefly personal 
mo for things are simply objects of an action rather than recipi- 
3 S. influence, persons are recipients rather than simply objects. d 
4 i And there is another point to be noted. In languages like the 
ustáni and Bengali where both»the nominative and thé objective 

۱ +۴ precede the verb, some expedient. wawa be ound necessary to pre- 
„vent confusion as to which was the agent and which the object. But 

* The only instance that occurs;to me, as possibly furnishing an exception, is 
eu of the French pronouns, "me, te, se, e. g. Il me donne. But 1 believe that 
in such examples the me is only a shortened form of the dative moi, when de- 
ا‎ Mag of the accent, At any rate when the accent returns the longer form 21 Ë 
» Donnez-moi. 

y may remark that this very moi furnishes an example of the dative used to 
* strong objectivity to the personal idea: as in '' Voudriez-vous me perdre, 
` moi, votrenallié p: 

+’ Thanking’ yi ‘ praising,’ &c. being = * giving thanks'and * bestowing praise, , — 
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as inanimate things are comparatively seldom introduced as agents, — 


the necessity for calling i in the aid of a particle to signify that میں‎ 
were * agents, but Objects, would be felt chiefly in nouns denoting 


— 
The etymological relations of the dative particle. ` 


It may not be without its weight to observe that the other Bengáli- 


form for the dative and aceusative (ata) closely resembles the common 
genitive (.42). Now the dative is very nearly connected (on two dif. ° 
ferent aspects) with both the genitive and the accusative. Grant the 
dative, then, as the intermediate starting point, and one can understand 
how the forms for the genitive and the accusative may approximate : 
but not otherwise. l ١ 

Precisely the same will apply to the other terminations (¥ and ركو‎ 
when compared with the Hindustáni genitive lf. We can understand 
the similarity of is-ko to is-ka, if ko be the original property of the da- 
tive, but not if it Tea true accusative termination. 3 

And now let us conclude with a conjecture ; is not this termination 
the same with that which universally marks the dative in the Tatar 


languages? ‘* The characteristic ending of the dative in the Tatar | 


dialects generally is كا‎ or که‎ ka or ke :—changed after a vowel or 
hard consonant into & or غة‎ gha or ghe’’ azim Beg, u. s.) Tf so, 


may we not further infer that the basis of the Hindi-speaking races ` 


is not Indo-Germanic, but Mongolian ?” 





Foreign words occurring in the Qoréin, by A. SPRENGER, M. D. 


It is an unexpected and interesting fact that there occurs a 


we are told by Soyúty is Rúmee, i. e. Latin ! and we have no 
difficulty in ascertaining from what term it is derived, we recognise at 


once in it the word strata (via) which has been preserved in the same Me 


>, 





* To the same cause we may refer the use of ني‎ to designate the —— case. ` 


On the other hand the logical character of the arrangement of our nominative verb 
` .and object in English, is what enables us so rcadily to | dispense with noun-inflec- 
Gane 7 E 


۹ 
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meaning which it has in Arabic—road—in’ almost every -European 
language, in English we have street, in Dutch straat, German 
Strasse, Italian strada, &c. The omission of the first ¢ will not 


. = surprise those who are acquainted with the genius of the Arabic 


language. It has a tendency to make words tri-consonantal as I have 
shown at some length in my paper on the Physiology of the Arabic 
language. Nor does the orthography militate against the opinion of 
Soyüty, though De Sacy says the ص‎ and ط‎ are never used in writing 
foreign words. De Sacy is wrong. Comes is spelt Woes, Cæsar is spelt 
5,025, Stephanus is spelt راصطعان‎ ervzeov is spelt &be!, Aristotle is 
spelt ارسطو‎ , There can therefore be no doubt but Sirát is a Latin word, 
But what may have been the reason for using a foreign word for express- 
ing an idea for which the Arabic language had several terms 7-1 
has always a mystical sense in the Qorán, meaning religion, road to 
heaven, and it is likely that the same word was used by the Christians 
of Syria for expressing this iden. 

I have an Arabic Manuscript entitled المعرية‎ BWYI رسالة مهذبة فی‎ by 
Soyüty containing a list of the foreign words which occur in the Qorán. 


. This list is also in the 38th chapter of his Itgán fy 'olám alqorán 


by the same author which is being edited. غ1‎ contains most of the 

words which the Arabs themselves consider of foreign origin, and only 

so far Soyüty's opinion can be of value, for his derivations from other 

tongues which neither he knew nor those whose authority he quotes, 

are very unsatisfactory. I did not think proper to swell this article by 

an attempt to supply this defect, but leave these investigations to 

others. 8 

abáryq Sürah 56, 18. Persian, the paasage of water, a channel,‏ اباريق 
an ewer.‏ 

abb, Sárah 80, 31. Grass.‏ اب 

abla'y 11, 46. Hebrew or Abyssinian, to absorb.‏ ابلعي 

akhlad 7, 175. Hebrew, to rest upon.‏ اخلن 

arûyik 83, 23. Abyssinian, couches.‏ الأرا اياك 


` الاسباص‎ asbáz, passim. Hebr. tribes. 


istabraq 76, 21. 55, 54. 18, 30. 44, 53. Pers. coarse brocade.‏ اسقبرق 
asfár, passim. Syriac and Nabatean (i. e. Chaldean), books.‏ | 





. قار‎ 
4 gel igr 3, 75. Nabatean (i. e. Chaldean), compact. * 
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> ww 
اكواب‎ akwáb 88, 14, 56, 18. Nabatean, a water-pot. "o - 
ال‎ ill, 9, 8; Nabatean or Hebrew, God. (This is the explanatiod Of گ‎ 
Soyüty but from the contents it would appear that i// means treaty a Ë | 
in the Qorán and it is used in that sense by Notanabby in a former ` 
rhyming with &«3) | 
الیم‎ alym, passim.  Zinjian or Hebrew, pain. T Xx 
sls! awwáh 11, 77. Abyssinian, trusty (müqin) kind-hearted. 5 
اواب‎ awwáb 50, 31.  Abyssin. a name for Christ. 
اود‎ awwiby 34, 10.  Abyssin. praise God ! 
الاولی و الاخرة‎ vila means usually in the Goran this world but in 33, 33, 
it means the other world in conformity with a Coptic idiom. The 
Copts call this world ákhirah and the other world dla, 
بطائن‎ bafáyin 35, 54. Coptic, the garment or brocade which they 
put on over another dress. | 
xe ba'yr, passim. Hebrew, any animal of burthen. 
بجع‎ biya' 22, 41. Persian, church. ١ 
تقبیر‎ tatbyr 17, 7. Nabat. to slaughter. 
«x^ tat 19, 24. Nabat. belly, inside. 
5,539 tannür 11, 42. Pers. oven. 
الچدت‎ jibt 4, 54. Mbyssin. devil, sorcerer. à 
الظاغوت‎ Tághúź 4, 54 and passim. Abyssin. soothsayer. 
حصب‎ Hacab 21, 98. Zinjian, wood, —it is said that is a word used 
by the believers in Scriptures only, and not known to the Arabs. 
حوب‎ Hüb 4,2. Abyssin. a great sin. 
c2! xi Hawáryyún, passim. Copt. fullers, washermen. 
درست‎ darasta 6, 105, Hebrew; thou hast read. 
دري‎ dorryy 24, 35. Abyssin. shining. 
و یغار‎ dynár 3, 68. Persian. 
Get, rá'iná 2, 98. Hebrew, is a term of abuse. 
ربائیون‎ rabbányyün, passim. Hebrew or Syriac, a rabbin. 
ربيون‎ ribbyyün 3, 140. Syr. rabbins. ! 
weap raAmán, passim, Hebrew : merciful, originally spelled (4543 I 
رس‎ rass 25, 40, 'ajamy, A well. 
رقیم‎ raqym 18, 8. Rúmy. (Greek?) tablet, or book, or according to 
others, inkstand. ۱ yew 
s% rahw 46, 23. Nabatean, easy ; according to others, Syriac, secure, . 
comfortable, 
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dass; zanjabyl 76, 17. Some say it is a Persian word, a spring in 
Paradise. 

soyad, passim. Syriac, covering the head and face.‏ سجن 

ne. سول‎ sinll 21, 104. Pers. book, according to others Abyssin. man. 

sijyl 105, 4. Pers. compound of sang, stone, and gil, earth.‏ سجیل 

Goly sorádiq 18, 28. Pers. the word is originally spelled sard-dar, 
house door, and it means threshold, others say it is derived from 
sará-pardah, the curtain of the house. s 

saryyá 19, 24. Syr. or Nab. or Greek, river. |‏ صویا 

555 safarah 80, 15. Nabat. readers (of a sacred book). 

saqar, passim 'ajamy, (i. e. foreign) hell-fire.‏ سور 

Er sakar 16, 69. Abyssin. vinegar. 

salsabyl 76, 18, is an 'ajamy (foreign) word.‏ سلسبیل 

sondos 18, 30. Pers. and according to others Indian; fine‏ سندس 


brocade. 
سيدها‎ sayyid 12, 25, husband— is not an Arabic word, some say it is 
1 Coptic. 
سینا‎ sayná 23, 20. Nabat. hill, and according to the Itgan it means 
beautiful. 


GE shafr 2, 139 and 145 and 146. Abyssinia towards, opposite. 
شهو‎ shahr, passim. Syriac. 
Li, cirit, passim.  Rámy, road, (in a mystical sense). 
صو‎ qot (from cawr) 2, 262. Nabat. to cleave, to cut. 
صلوات‎ calát or çolút, ûr cilwat, or galawat, or colwat 22, 4l. and 
s passim. Hebrew and Syriac, Synagogues, the word is origimally ۱ 


7 
spelt صلونا‎ T 
ab Tah 20, 1. Abyssin. and Nabat. O man, according to the Itqán 
it means O Mo/iammad ! ۱ 
طفق‎ Tafaq 7, 12.  Rümy: to intend (it is explained by qacad 2-25) 
sb tübá 13, 28. Abyssin. a name of Paradise. According to some 
bá طوبا‎ (with alif) is Syriac or Nabat. and meaus a hill. In the 
او‎ Itqán it is stated that it is an Indian ۰ ۱ 


| sül iná 33, 53. Berber, looking. x ? 
1 43! anyyah 88, 5. Hot, boiling. | 

گهنام uses! jahannam, passim. Hebr. or Persian, hell, derived from‏ ين 
in the Abyssinian language. ۳‏ وجب means‏ حرم g^‏ 
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jey ramz 3, 36. Hebrew, motion of the lips. - - ys Ew 

(ox sijyn 83, 7 and 8. is not an Arabic word. . ; | E 

synyn 95, 2. Abyssinian, beautiful.‏ سیتیں 

¿szyb towa 20, 12. Hebrew, man, some say it means at night. 

'abbadta 26, 21. Nabat. thou hast killed. °‏ عیدوت 

woe "adn, pass. Syriac, grape. 

_ عوم‎ arim 34, 15. Abyss. channels in which the water collects and 
dries up. ۹ 

ghassáq 38, 57. Turky, cold stinking Water—some say it is a‏ عسق 
word of 'Tokharistan.‏ 

wē ghydh 11, 46. Abyss. the water has decreased. 

firdaws 23, 11. Rümy, a garden (it is evidently derived from‏ فردوس 


Paradise) in Nabatean firdásá means grapes. Some say firdaws 
means a vineyard in Syriac. 


fúm 2, 58. Hebr. wheat.‏ كوم 

qará£ys 6, 91 is not Arabic. :‏ كراطيس 

kas gist, passim.  Rümy, justice. 

qosfás 17, 37. Riimy, a balance, justice. —‏ فسطاس 

qaswarah 74, 51. Abyss. lion.‏ فسورع 

— qissys 5, 85. @Hebrew, a sincere friend (ciddyq). 

&x—5 qásiyah 9, 16, *ajamy, a man with a bad heart, base coin. 

qitt 38, 15. Nabat. a letter or document, a book.‏ قط 

qofl 47, 26, is a Persian word, a lock.‏ قعل 

qommal 7, 130. Hebrew and Syriac, louse, insect.‏ قيل 

intr 3, 68. Riimy, twelve ounces, some say it means in Syriac,‏ قنطار 
filling a bull's skin with gold and silver. Some say it means in `‏ 
the Berber language one thousand mithgáls. Ibn Qotaybah says it‏ 
means in the language of Africa Provincia 8000 mithqáls.‏ 

qayyüm, passim. Syriac, wide awake, a person who does not sleep.‏ كيوم 

Kápür, Pers. camphor.‏ گاخور 

kaffara 47, 2. Hebrew or Nabat. he forgave their sins.‏ کفر 

wiles kiflán 57, 28. Abyss. double, in Nabat, two shares. 

kanz, passim, Persian, a treasure,‏ كذئ 

küwirat 8l, 1. Pers. (probably from Kor blind.)‏ كورت 

lynah 59, 5, in the language of the Jews of Madynah, a date tree. ~‏ ليذه 
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Kie mottak&in 12, 31. Abyss. and Coptic, lemon. 

marján 55, 22, a foreign ۰‏ مرجان 

marqüm 83, 9. Hebr. written.‏ مركرم 

mozját 12, 88, an 'ajamy word, some say it is a Coptic word,‏ مزجاة 
and means little.‏ 

misk 83, 26. Pers.‏ مسك 

mishkát 4, 35. Abyss. a lantern (küwah 85571).‏ مشکوق 

Sillo magályd 39, 63. Persian, a key. 

and means kingdom.‏ ملکوتا malaküt, passim is spelt in Nabatean‏ ملکوت 

manáe 38, 2. Nabat. taking flight.‏ فناص 

BL minsaüh 34, 13. Abyss. a stick. 2 

basic monfatir 73, 18.  Abyssin. filled. 

mohl 18, 28. Maghriby or Berber word.‏ مهل 

náshiyah 73, 6.  Abyssin. to get up (at night).‏ ناشية 

Das hodná (from hawd) 7, 155. Hebrew, we repented our sins. 

Hûd, ajamy instead of Yahüd or Júda.‏ هون 

hawn 25, 64. Syriac or Hebrew.‏ فون 

hayta laka 12, 28. Coptic, come! in Syriac it means against‏ هيت لك 
thee orit is thy duty. In Hebrew it is e^‏ 

ward 18, 78. Nabat. in, front.‏ ورا 

wirdah 55, 37, is not Arabic.‏ وردة 

wizr, passim. Nabat. mountain, place of er in the Himyarit‏ وز 
dialect it means also mountain.‏ 

, یاقوت‎ yáqüt, passim. Persian, a ruby. 

hawr 84, 14. Abyssin. to return.‏ یحور 

yásyn 86, 1. Abyssin. man, O man ! 

RO has the same meaning in the — language as یضصچون‎ 
in Arabic. 


— s .92, 21, a Maghriby word. 
m, passim. Hoe 3 Nabat and Syriac, sea, 
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Note on Col. Stacey's Ghazni Coins, by E; Tuomas, Esq. C. S. 


In the year 1848 the Royal Asiatic Society of London, did me 
the honour of publishing in their Journal my Essay on ** The Coins of 





the Kings of Ghazni,’’ which had for its object the exhibition of a 
classified Catalogue of this particular section of Mr. Masson’s most 
cessful Numismatic gleanings in Afghánistán. Col. Stacey's collection* 


of Ghaznavi money, about to be described, will be found to. furnish 
several supplementary dates and many unique and interesting additions 
to the general series, and as I have endeavoured to make this notice 


* In lately passing through Cawnpore I hadan opportunity of cursorily examin- 
ing the late Col. Stacey's extensive collection of Coins, and by the kind permission 
of the present owner, Captain Wroughton, 1 was enabled to secure this series for 


publication, ۵ 


Apart from the historical interest and tjpical novelty of many of the specimens 
thus entrusted to me, I am anxious to make known the contents,of this division of 
Col, Stacey’s Cabinet as a fair sample of the entire collection, as I am desirous of 
seeing these Numismatic Treasures promoted into some locality more accessible to 
Oriental Antiquaries, than they at present occupy in a private Cabinet inan out of - 


the way station in the N. W. Provinces. 


An opportunity of ۳۰ this occurs at the present moment, as the whole egol- 
lection is now for sale, and it is offered on the very equitable terms that the price y 
shall be determined by any third party, being a competent ipdge o of these antiqui- ` 
ties, who may be elected by the . purchaser and approved of by the 


seller ! 


A general idea of the extent and character of the collection may be formed from 


| Copper. 


> 251 
` 5 


& 


Silver. 
137 

. 10 
27 

50 
375 


the following classified outline of its contents, 


Gold. 

Greek and Bactrian,.. oe ee et وه‎ ee هاه‎ ee AL ° p° ° -- 
i» x 

Indo-Scythian, sass 55 5 à & à Aa P9979 مام‎ Aa 5خ‎ k. 299 ا جا‎ ........ 11 

Arsakian, s... .. =. Aa شاع جج‎ &*" à * à 4 ** ee eee est &" ee ü". @ @ هم‎ 


Sassanian, .. ........ وهو وهو وه مه‎ ee اه او و٭ ان واو هه‎ 47-995 à 
Old Hindu, و وب ."2999949 كه ين يسع هاه وع و وو وام هه‎ 


Gupta and Saurashtran, ¿< ماو وه‎ cece ..........”.. 18 
و‎ Gi ni یم‎ MAD 
Kabul and Kashmir, ............................ 2 
Khalifat, Ghazni, &c.,.. =- vs وم‎ se sp se ssss sss a as 57 


Grand Total, eee 103 
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so far complete iu itself, by inserting full transcripts of the legends 
and engravings of specimens of the leading classes, I trust it will 
prove an acceptable contribution to the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, whose pages, I may remark, as yet bear_no record of the 
qoinage of the first Moslem Dynasty of Zábulistán. 

١ I prefix a Table shewing the order of succession of the Ghaznaví 
Sultáns, together with a summary of the dates of accession of those 
contemporaneous Potentates whose names find a place on their medals. 

» A Table of the Ghaznavi Dynasty, ۰ 










Khalífs of Baghdad. | Dates of accession. 0 3 £ |Sámáni Emperors. 


w. — 











| wt 
Al Muti'h lillah,.. وه‎ .. 
* ١ 
Al Táí'h lillah, ...... 










Alptegin, .. idi تا‎ bin Nóh I. 


Ishak, ۰. -.| 366 Nóh bin Mansûr. 
Subuktigin, 


Ismail,....| 387|Mansür bin Nóh II. 
Máhmuüd,.. 
389|Abdal Malik ` bin 
Nóh. 


Al Kader billah, .... .. 


Muhammad à 
V. Kites be illa) ; 3 
: k يد‎ | — WA Muhammad 
= > صن‎ id 11. 
۱ y ^ ë 53 < w 


Al Moktadí 1 e 





| — mta Ç Š= a III. 
| Mes Shah 
P | Sanjar, the Selják Go- , 
vernor of Khorásán. 
Khusrá ۰ 






0 |Khusrá Malik i 

» second or reference number in the subjoined list of Coins indi- 

¿estes the heading, in the, original Masson Catalogue,* under which 
ach piece should be classed. , |» 

ty of referring to a Review of my 


— — liest, oppo ۱ 
بی اھ‎ M. DeFramelf, کلام‎ appeared in the Revue Numismatique of Paris iu 















my Critic, but. 
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SuBUKTIGIN. 
No. 1. [ii.] Silver, highest wt. 46 gr. Perwan, Sir Coins. — 
Reverse. Obverse. 
aly y التق‎ y 2 
محمد رسول‎ soa y اللة‎ # 
er الله نو‎ aJ لاشر يرك‎ : 
3 WALA ° الطايع لله‎ 
سبکتکیيیں‎ z T 
زرة‎ ۱ | 
Margin. Surah ix. 33, and lxi. 9. | Margin. سے هنا الدرهم بعروات‎ 
^ ñ ? a 
Average weight 43.6 gr. < 


Norx.—] have not any books of reference at hand to enable me to determine 
whether the two Coins, whose legends are transcribed below, bave been published 
in any of the numerous continental works on Sámáni money f but their association 
in date and in proximity of place of issue with certain of the earlier Coins of the 
present series, as well.as the illustration they afford of the distribution of the terri- 
torial tenures of the day, will, under any circumstances, render tbeir insertion in 
this place appropriate. 

Extrü No. A. Gold, Wits. 57 and 61 gr. Herát d H. 360 and 361. 


9 , » 
everae. (Obverse. 








a ۰ i ` ; >... , * E. 
oe” الا‎ a y — 
رسو ل الله‎ f som الله و‎ 5 
نے المطيع لله‎ —— ie 
نوج‎ ° P rs الديقار‎ xo E 
Mar. لهالموصفنون‎ &c. حمد ر سول ا(‎ | Mar. Int. 4 ستین و‎ du She 


لاه لامر صن تب Mar. Ext. , &c.‏ 
الهوصنون yai‏ الله * .~~ 


MÀ +s — 


> 





1849. I need not here enter into the several questions 
1 may candidly plead guilty to one of the twp, I am proud to 





the enly two 


objections taken against me. For the rest the nólice is most encouraging for my 
further efforts ! and is altogether written in so kindly a spirit asao demand my 
warmest acknowledgments. JE وا‎ > 








= 5 ا‎ - 
7 
۱ * 
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| IsmaiL. 
No. 2. [vii.] Silver, wt. 43 gr. Kare. 
Reverse. Obverse. 
لله‎ | 7 y الكت‎ y 
رسول‎ ou m^ و حذة‎ SU 
شريك له | لله متصور‎ y 
١ c > بن‎ 8 al الطايع‎ 
سمعبل‎ ۱ 
Margins illegible. 
Mann». 
No. 3. [to follow xvii.] Gold, wt. 52 gr. Herát A. H. 413. New Type. 
Reverse. | Odverse. 
للع‎ Jos 
au! مين رسو ل‎ (M aj ا‎ y 
: A, الك‎ cr š O> اللة و‎ 
۲ امین الملة‎ E] Z لق‎ eb شور‎ y 
القادر با لله نظا م الد ين‎ 
بوالقم چا‎ | Mar. Int. 3 اال بهرا‎ à? نسم الله شر‎ 
` ' وازبعماية‎ š phe سنة ثلت‎ 
Margin. Surah ix. 33, and Ixi. 9. Mar. Ext. yeu Xxx. 4, 5. 
ی‎ 


20 4. te ۳ Gold, wt. 62 ER Ghazní A. H. 415. Unique. 






“Tea? Reverse. a Obverse. 
wo 09 | Q a g 
opem الله وحدة‎ * 
an لا شريى لة رسو‎ 
ER Jiu) e AU b القادر‎ 
الملة‎ quaes ٠ ٠ ١إ‎ Mar. int. بسم الله ضربهذا الدینار‎ 
eal بغزنه سنة خمس عشرة واربعماية ابو‎ 


ix. 38, and Ixi. 9. Mis ext. Surah xxx..4, 5. 


ید وه ا — 
H. E‏ — 


7 0 
9 





bees Là 





18520 : Ve ga ماس پت‎ Coins. an 





o. 5. [xxii] Silver, wt. 53 gr. Rare. کپ‎ 
9 ۰ wy o 


AUI‏ وحذة 

" # د ۾ لاشريك له 

te *‏ «الظايم لله * 
— — - " 


Margins illegible. 
No. ô. — Silver, highest wt. 64 gr. average 46.5 gr. Eight 


Specimens. 
pie: Obverse. 
2 لاه‎ o f Jee 
رسول‎ m y ai y 
یمین الذو‎ aly sam اللة و‎ 
al ا‎ aJ ١ aJ eb uy 
Oye aUL القاور‎ 
| - " 7 7 
Margins illegible. ^ Mar. &c. يسم الله ضر بيدا الدر هم‎ 
4 ' * 
No. 7. [xxvii.] Silver, wt. 44 gr. Ghazní A. H. 395, four Specimens. 
° Reverse. i Obverse. 
5 ی‎ > © Ao يميني‎ 
محمدرسول الله‎ y الت‎ y ۱ 
> للة‎ b العا در‎ , Joa و‎ aUi 
; له يمين الد ولة‎ T 
d |» og” 


Margin. S.xxx.4,5. . | Margin. Me يسم الله رون"‎ 


— — ورنسعین و دلثماية 


No. 8. (No. xxx. &c.] There are 18 Coins in ‘Col. Stacey's col- 


` lection offering various subordinate modifications of the general type 


of the class just described. Phe leading, trilinear legend of either-area 
remains constant, but the monograms vary in their. style and position 
—at times the word عدل‎ is introduced at the top of the obverse’ field, 
figures àt the, foot- of, the main inscription dv. also- i is 
the legend fon the reyerse—and the ںا‎ tes rs, in which 


=. ” ای‎ de^ wa 


۰ ' 2 5 








Sê 
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the name of Mahmiid is expressed, differ considerably in the several 

specimens, graduating from the formal letters of the old Kufic to the 

interlaced flourish of more modern writing. In some examples again, 

the titles — ri and in others امین‌المله‎ are engraved in fine lines 

“within the areas, but the position they occupy is indeterminate. 4 
Wheré decipherable, the obverse marginal legends usually purport 

that the piece was coined at Ghazuí in A. H. 395 e seq ; but in many 

of these Coins the marginal spaces are filled in with mere unmeaning 

repetitions of short perpendicular lines and small circles, which last 

in imperfectly formed Kufic legends answer for either. cor, 


f 


No. 9. [to follow xliii.] Silver, wt. 37 gr. Unique. ۱ 
Reverse. ۱ Obverse. 
aji i Md» 
الله و خد صلی الله عليه وسام‎ 
ی الدولة‎ — 
739997 يمشن‎ ۱ ii 1 
۱ cr وا‎ + ۱ 
> 0 < — 
Margins illegible; ko ٠. à 


Nore.—[No. liv.] While last year at Jhelum, I met with a variant of the ela- 
borately designed copper money of Mahmúd described and figured under No. liv. 
of my list in the Jour. Royal As. Soc. The Jhelum specimen possesses the pecu- 
Harity of having the word 5, كو‎ inserted before the name of the city of Ghazni 
[thus 4358,55] This is the only instance within my knowledge of the use of 
this prefix in this series. 


I am indebted to Sir H. M. Elliot for the reference to the subjoine ۹ 
notice of the impositions practised b certain Hindus, which led toan ۰ ۰ . 
extensive deterioration in the” local sf&ndard of Mahmüd's Silver Z - 





coinage. عو‎ 
Ñ "he Persian text appears defective, I however give it, as it stands, 
merely inserting variants from a second copy, without at present enter- LE 


= Ë | f, بيش‎ ۳ è 1 5 
ing jnto any further remarks. | | 2 Aia $ ۱ 
š * N i ١ 


۱ E 
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, ٠ جامع الخكايات‎ GUS از‎ a 
ولوامع الروايات‎ 

حکایت AS OI By» s!‏ چون يمين الدوات als‏ شاهي نشت واثاو — 

"او در ممالك ‏ برسید حكماى هند رائها بر انداخقند [ زدند] وحیلتی پیش 
آوردتد و ال درمي s]‏ ] پیش آوردند تمام she‏ وقيمتي فرا خو ر برو ی 

نهاد ند چون SEY‏ برفتند چون [و ] رعیت درستدن Gabe‏ دیدند بتدر ی 

عیار باز کم کر رند نا [و با ] بازرگانان سود Bhi‏ مي کردند GIS»‏ کم عياري 

لی ی [ نديد ذن [ از اقصای جہان درم نوع دهدن می dop‏ حون اين 

فسار از om‏ بگذ شت وعلاء الدوله بباد شاهی نشست روی بتدارلك ان 

خلل آوره وبا بزرگانان رای زد که اين را چگونه تدارك با ید كرد ١‏ شاره 
كردنت که ان نقود را بدل ازخرانه oj‏ آورد و بازرگانانرا عوض بدادن 

[oly lb]‏ علاء الدولة بفرعون تا از خزاذه صد بار هزاو هزار د رمنقرة. اطلاق کرد ند 

و بدار — برد ددو بەصالے a‏ گان "us‏ فعا لی صرف 29$ و !33 نیکنا ی 

اودر اقطار cele‏ روشن دشت * M‏ 

Dr. A. Fleming in his Diary of a Trip to Pind Dadun Khan, and 
the Salt Range, published in a previous number of the Journal Asiatie 
Society (Vol. 18th p. 661) gives a very complete description of the 
method of coining in use in the Mint at Pind Dadun Khan in 1848. 
"The, process indeed is the essential counterpart of that described by 
Abül Faz'l as obtaining in Akber's time. 

If we may also assume that similar mechanical means were resorted 
to in the earlier days to which the above tale refers, we may satisfy 
ourselves of how easy it would have been to have had a mint in every 
house and how difficult it would be to prevent the issue by private 
individuals of money of an inferior standard. 


۱۸۸۰ 
No. B. (To precede No. lviii.] Gold— Mr. Bardoe Elliot. 
Reverse. Obvcerse. 
al القايم‎ 

; “حمد رسو ل الله‎ a اللہ‎ yr إلة‎ y 
دا صر دين الله‎ G 1 3 U لاشريك‎ som y 

الما در aU Ü‏ حافظ عفان الله ° 

ولي عهدة ظهير خليعه الله à‏ 

i _ مے عون‎ Margin, illegible. 
-Margin (as usual.) Margin Ext. (as usual). 


R 


۵ 
2S 
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Note.—The above Coin displays with unusual. completeness the 
various honorary titles by which Masaüd was designated. 

As connected with the subject I transcribe from the copy- preserved - 
by Bihaki a detail of Masaüd's recognised titular designations ns 
accepted by the Khalif’s Ambassador, in 423 A. H. 

بسم اللہ الرحون الرحدم من عبت alU‏ اب OAL‏ اللة ابي جععر poyi‏ القايم 
با مو AU)‏ اميرالمو منين الى الناصرلدين الله La! Esia),‏ اللہ (oS‏ من 
اعداء الله ظهیر خليعة الله ابي سعد مولی امیر الموعنین بن نظام CHM‏ 

Again in another place (under A. H. 424), our author entitles the 

Sultán |‏ 
ذاصرالدين الله و حافظ sia‏ الله المنتقم إعذاء الله ابو سعید مسعون 

Albírünis" enumeration, as found in the unique copy of his Kánün-i- 
Masavidi which has lately come into the possession of Sir H. M. Elliot 
varies but slightly, being to the following effect : 

Ua Vi oy‏ السدن المعظم خلیقۂ إلاة وناصرد ين الله و حا Bs‏ عبان الله 
المخفتم اعداء الاک ابی سعید مسعون 


No. 10. [to follow 58.] Gold, wt. 57 gr. Ghazní, A. H. 423. Unique. 


3 


Reverse. Obverse. 
لله‎ y الت‎ y 
aly رسول‎ Oo” " | الله وحنو‎ 
لاأشريى لة صلی الله عليه‎ 
aUi oJ pel) القايم پا مر الله‎ 
- | مسعون‎ Mar. int. ضربهة! . الدینار‎ SUI بسم‎ 


Margin. Surah ix. 33 and lxi. 9. & sols ثلث وعشرين‎ din بغزنة‎ 
Mar. ext. Surah xxx. 4, 5. 


7 
No. 11. (to follow 58.] Gold, wt. 54 gr. Ghazní, A. H. 423. Unique. 


Reverse. Obverse. 
aU 
" " ° ` 
7 رسو ل اللة‎ | Area as in the last Coin. 
> علية السلم‎ 
" P ° تمعسعو ده‎ š : 
7 Margin. S. ix. &c. Margins, as in the last Coin, 7 | 
ê 
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No. 12. [lviii.] Gold, wt. 69 gr. Ghazni, A. H. 428. Unique. 


Reverse. Obverse. 1‏ 
aly Joe‏ 
y ‘ N‏ الک الا alJr‏ جمن رسول الله 
: و soa‏ لاشريك له القایم يام ر aly;‏ 
1 مسنعود بن محمد ناصردین الله 
بسم الله الوحمن الرحيم Margin.‏ ابو سعدن 


Margin. Surah ix. 33 and lxi. 9. سنة ثمان‎ 4 yx; الدينار‎ lag po 
°  ةيامغيراو وعشرين‎ 
Mr. B. Elliot has a Coin of this type dated Ghazni 427, A. ۰ 


I would draw attention to the modification that is seen to occur iu 
the characters in which the legends of this Coin are expressed, as con- 
trasted with those in previous use. » 

'The change from the stiff outlines of the Kufic in Nos. 10 and 11, 
to the Persian writing in No. 12 is most marked, and illustrates 
effectively the lost supremacy of the Arabic tongue and the complete - 
recognition of the more intelligible Persian as the Court language. 
Bíhaki indeed shews that so early as A. H. 423 Masatid’s ministers 
had some difficulty in corresponding with the Court of Baghdád, and 
apparently still more in selecting fit speakers for the vivi voce inter- 
course of Embassies, &c. 


No. 13. (lxi. ] Silver, broken Coin. Balkh A. H. [4] 22. 





Reverse. Obverse. 
aly y a! y 
WC d EO الله و‎ 
لاشريى لک رسو ل الله‎ 
علية السلم‎ aU b القاور‎ 
مسعوی‎ P e ال رهم‎ 
Margin. Surah xxx. 4, 5. — سذة اثني و عشرين‎ 


A second specimen bearing similar legends varies in having the 
Khalif's name engraved in full sized letters. The Coin retains the 
imperfect date of عشرين و اربعما یه‎ 420? 

x 2 
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No. 14. [lxii.] Silver, broken Coin. 





aL! * Jes 
— ⸗ y الك‎ y 
رسول الله‎ BOE الله و‎ 
القايم باهرا للة‎ aJ eL y 
عسعود‎ Margin. یں‎ aji, p=? 
Margin. Surah xxx. 4, 5. وار بعماية‎ 


Before closing this notice of the Coins of Masnüád, I am anxious to 
make known an important variety of his Silver money, which has lately 
come into the possession of Mr. E. Bayley. The piece in its general 
outline and leading types corresponds closely with the common Bull 
and Horseman Coins of Samanta Dev& (Jour. As. Soc. Vol. IV. pl. 
36, figs. 3, 4, &c.) but it offers the peculiarity of displaying the name 
of مسعود‎ engraved in well defined Kufic characters, on the field in 
front of the Horseman’s face, or in the space usualy held by the 
word عذال‎ 

A second similar specimen retains traces of the name of 34-7 
occupying the same position. 

I consider these pieces to be the produce of the metropolitan mint 
of the Hindu kingdom of Kabul, the site of which is not as yet 
satisfactorily determined—and it is in consonance with the usual 
policy of Mohammedan conquerors to suppose that the local mint was 
allowed to maintain its old style of issue, modified only by the i impress 
of the name of the ruling Sultán. 

This explanation may possibly account for the previously felt diffi- 
culty of there being no extant Ghaznáví Kufic Coins inscribed as 


struck at Kabul. 


In my previous paper on the Coins of the Kings of Ghazni (p. 77) 
I quoted a passage from Abil Fedá regarding Masavid’s territorial 
possessions—as some of the names are imperfectly determined I annex 
the following passage from Bihaki in further elucidation of the subject. 


وامیر المومنين منشوري تا زه فرسقد خرا سان وخوارزم ونیم روز و 


E LIAC AE 5 1 Em 1 3 ۷ P”. 
:١دصقو‎ Ó و در‎ sus.» زا بلستان و چمله هند و سند وجغا بدا وخقاقت‎ 
1 oT? = = 









LA اي‎ 


کیہ 
UZI ib‏ تیر کان 


| MT (apne فا و‎ X E 
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x» 1 DAE 
y — 


e‏ ات و دانشتان < مات وی و Ale wle lasg do‏ تا de‏ حلوان 


و Fs‏ و طیرستان دران باشد و باخا We NU wi‏ تیب olig‏ 


Mopup. 
No. 15. [Ixxix.] Silver, wt. 46 gr. da 
Reverse. Obverse. — j^ 
عدا ل > | “يجين رسول الله‎ ۹ ۱ 
القايم با مر الله‎ y xi هم لا‎ 
شها ب الد ولت‎ som s الله‎ — 
x مو دوك‎ : aJ شریک‎ y 
: aj ۱ 
Mar. illegible. Mar. 3 يسم الله‎ 
No. 16. [Ixxxiii.] Silver, wt. 55 gr. 
Reverse. | Obverse. 
٭‎ 2535 Jac 
#حمد رسو ل الله‎ 3 Ot y —2 
شهاب الد و له‎ | som و‎ Ui هم‎ ._ 
لا شريك له و قطب ا ليله‎ 
القايم بامرالله مود ود‎ é 
P Margins illegible. e 
IBRAHIM. 
No. 17. [to follow cix.] Silver, weight 48 gr. Unique. A 
Reverse. Obverse. 
oA- | للع‎ 
لا اله الا الله محمد رسول الله‎ ` 
T ظهیر الدولة‎ AJ لاشريك‎ som و‎ 
القايم با مر الله اليلك‎ 
دصيري ابر هدم‎ 
e > 


Margins illegible. 


ha 








* 
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No. 18. [exxiii.] Silver, weight 42 gr. ‘Two specimens. 















Reverse. Obverse. ۱ 
۰ 25. لا اله الا اللك‎ 
ر سول الله‎ doom” (078 وحدع لاشر یک‎ 5 
عظم‎ y! القايم با مر اللة السلطان‎ 
الاسلام 46 الیلوک‎ Oi 
سین السلاطين‎ is تصير‎ 
ابرهيم‎ 
Margins illegible. 
1 No. 19. [exlii.] Silver, weight 44 gr. [Ghazní]. : 
E is Reverse. ` Obverse. 
k لله سلطان‎ 
رسو ل الله دی‎ do? الله‎ yr لا الة‎ 
d السلطان الا عظم‎ aUL المستر شد‎ 
( šJ عضن الد و & يمين الد و‎ 
1 E | 
: Margins illegible. : 
١ (Under No. exl.) Since the publication of the Catalogue of Mr. | 
Masson's Gliazní Coins, I have met with a specimen of Arslán's 
3 money of the Lahore Mint Type.* “The Obverse bears the usual Bull 
of Siva with the legend 388+ e 
3 The Reverse displays the words السلطان الاعظم ملک ارسلان‎ 
۱ No. 20. [cxlix.] Silver, weight 46 gr. Two specimens. j 
Reverse. , Obverse. 
2 ناصر‎ ۱ 
E. ر سول الله‎ Xo” إلا لله‎ aJ Y > 
۱ السلطان الا‎ Sic. — 
مر الله ۱ معز الدولة‎ y SA ۱ 
خشر و شاه‎ 4J53J1 عضن‎ à 
EN a : | e B 
— Margins contain no legends, but are filled in with dots. x 
+ Jour. As. Soc, Beng. Vol. IV. Pl, xxxvi. Fig. 23 and xxxvii. Fig. 46. ; 


AE - 
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Among other specimens of minor value Col. Stacey's cabinet con- 
tains : 

Ist. Two (mixed Silver and Copper) Coins of Khusrá Malik No. 
clii.—having the imperfect imitation of the Bull Nandi in Toghra 
on the Obverse, with the King's name prefaced by the title of قاج الى و له‎ 
on the Reverse. 7 

2nd. Fourteen Coins of the common Type, No. cliv. (Pl. xx. Fig. 
16, Ariana Antiqua). 

3rd. One specimen of No. clv. 5 

Col. Stacey's collection is likewise rich in Khwárizim Coins, which 
have been forwarded to me with the Ghaznavi series. However as I 
do not propose to take up this class of money at present, I confine my 
notice toa single Coin, which is remarkable as bearing the name | 
of a new Mint, Zemíndáwur. The piece is of mixed Silver and Cop- ` 1 
per, in weight 48 grains. The Obverse and Reverse read through, | 
but singular to say the marginal legends being completed thus v 
ابوالفتي محمد‎ Reverse. الدنيا و الذین‎ He اللمطان الاعظم‎ Obverse. d 

The inscription, in the Reverse Circular Area, commences the word 
w+) and the obverse centre gives the completion of the name ذاور‎ 


زمین او و — 











On the Oriental character of certain Northern Antiquities.—By 
George Buist, Esq. LL. D. 


I some time since received from Mr. Chalmers, of Auldbar, three 
copies of his splendid work on the Cross Stones of Forfarshire, one for 
my own use, the other two to be: disposed of as I thought best. I 
have given one of them to the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and cannot better bestow the other than on the oldest and 
most distinguished learned body amongst us, the Bengal Asiatic Society. 
The subject treated of by Mr. Chalmers, is, as will presently appear, 
decidedly Oriental, and the remarks I am about to make may probably 
have some influence in stimulating to enquiry on the subject: perhaps 
this may for the first time make some of your readers aware of the 
existence of a much closer relationship betwixt Oriental and Hyperbo- ~ 
rean Antiquities than they might be altogether prepared for. 
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Lest it might be imagined from the minuteness with which the most 
elaborate details are given, and the extreme beauty of the lithographs 
altogether, that they have been in any way embellished, I forward for 
the inspection of the Society a drawing book of my own, in which 
rough, half-finished sketches, having no pretension to artistship what- 
ever, will be found of a large portion of the stones represented in the 
work of Mr. Chalmers; and it will be seen that the two coincide as 
closely as it is possible for first-rate lithographs to do with indifferent 
China ink or pencil sketches. My drawings were mostly made betwixt 
1820 and 1835, more than twenty years before Mr. Chalmers’ were 
dreamt of; and at the time referred to, there were a number of the 
Sculptures entire,—the most important being the Eassie Sphinx, to be 
referred to by and bye—which seem since to have become obliterated ; 
and I have given a number from Fife, Perth, and Aberdeenshire, that 
will assist in illustrating what is about to be stated. In an article in 
a recent number of * Blackwood’s Magazine" on these matters, the 
difficulty of obtaining correct drawings, and the diversity of appearances 
presented by the Sculpture according to the light in which it is viewed, 
is so enlarged upon, that the impression left on the reader is that 
much must be ascribed to the imagination. That it is not so, will be 
seen from a comparison of the lithographs with my drawings rude as 
they are. Every man accustomed to decipher moss-grown, or time or 
weather worn sculptures, whether in India or in England, has encoun- 
tered the difficulties enumerated by Blackwood, which may always be 
surmounted by care and patience, so as to leave no doubt on the mind 
as to perfect fidelity of result. 1 

For shortness sake I shall in the following observations make use of 
the name of “ Runic Stones," generally applied to this class of monu- 
ments, stating at the same time that I feel satisfied that it is a misnomer, 
and that they have mo connection whatever with the Danes, or any 
other modern European nation. صن‎ 4A 4 : 

Runic Stones are unknown in the Continent of Europe, and are not 

۱ be found in any part of England or of Wales, or in the Southern 
nties of Scotland—the Ruthell Stone belongs to a’ very recent 
| period in comparison, and L am not aware of any ,of them being found 





` * to the South of the Forth and Clyde. There are five or six in different ` 


parts of Fifeshire, the St. Andrew's Stone Coffin being one of the most 
0 5 J 
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interesting in existence : they abound in Forfarshire, and in the South- 
eastern portion of Perthshire, they abound in aperdeen and Ross-shires, 
or generally over the region chiefly known as land; / | 
abundance of Danish crosses in Man, with Celtic: Crosses in the He 
brides and Western Highlands, bearing & close general resemblance to ١ 
those about to be described, but sufficiently distinguishable from them. 

to any one who has studied the characteristic feature of Runic stones. 

The crosses in Wales are of comparatively recent date—those in Ireland _— 
so closely resemble the Scottish stones and their origin is so deeply — . 
buried in the shades ob antiquity, that, associated as they both fre ` 
with the Round "Towers, a class of objects equally mysterious, and per- ` 
plexing to antiquaries, and which clearly owe their origin to a a te. 
beyond that to which history, or even tradition extends, though we are ١ 
disposed to assign-them-a common age and origin. ۰ 

Ina paper prepared for publication ‘fourteen years since, and a 
appears in the second volume of the transactions of the Bomb: YA 
Asiatic Society in 1843, I stated my belief that they bad been brough 
into existence within our mera, and had' some connection t with the + 
Christian faith, or with the going out of the old creed and coming im 7 
of the new, I - since then seen reason to alter my views, and t 
come to the conclusion that the class of monuments called Runic 
stones came into existence more than two thousand years ago, and 
were meant, in many cases, to represent Oriental animals or objects, 
being sculptured at a time when there was some traditional or actual 
connection betwixt this portion of Great Britain and the East, which 
had ceased to exist long before the Norman invasion. غ1‎ is on these 
grounds I have taken | the liberty. of addressing myself to- the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, in hopes that by this means some glimmering of light 
may be thrown on a matter of such interest and obscurity. 

It appears to me one of the strangest things in the history of archeo- 
logical research that we should for years have been hunting out the 
antiquities of Athens, Egypt, and Syria, and latterly should have 
devoted ourselves to the collection of monuments of antiquity fram 
Central Asia and Assyria, while we leave a class of relics bearing on” 
the early history of our own “country, neglected at our doors, and 

š ` perishing before our eyes. 
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Since the ‘Thirteenth Century, when the Church of St. Vijeans, 
near Arbroath, in the basement of which one of them is found as a 


lation — Constructed, they have received no reverence 
m any one, and o mercy at the hands of the stone mason, having 


jn built into house walls, or. field enclosures, &pd broken up and 
destroyed as often as it suited. At this moment two of the finest 
Runic stones in Scdtland stand as gate posts at Dukeld Church Yard ; 
one of them turned apside down ! , 

At Monike one, and at St. Vijeans, as mlready stated, a second is 
 puillt i to a Chureh wall: at Dunnichers one forms a portion of a park 
.at Cossens, near Glamis, another serves as a rubbing post for 
` eattleto the v very great disgrace, as it appears to me, of the antiqua- 
















ody 





-— es of my native country. - + v 


The mphumedte under consideration are generally single oblong 
cks of stone, , of from three to eighteen feet in length, and from one 

n in breadth, m tly in the form of the grave stones in country 
yards. They for the most part have a cross, of the form com- 





^ . monly called the Cross o of Calvary, sculptured on them—in many cases 





they aré fashioned i in the form of across. There is no single instance 
in which a crucifixion is represented, or in which the cross is provided 
with the tablet at top always found in the crosses aem in Catholic 
urches for the superscription of ** King of the Jews, The arms 
cross are almost Always united by a richly sculptured circle or 
1 d the shaft and limbs are coyered with most elaborate sculp- 





is far from being an eminently Christian. symbol : they 
are often d in Oriental setülptures. The following is an outline of 
A cross very much resembling those of the Scottish monuments, copied 
from the vestment of a Coptic Priest, now in the British Museum, and 
believed to belong to a date 600 B. C. at least, together with a cruci- 
form ornament, of which there are abundance of examples on the 


` Catacombs recently opened near Alexandria, and at least 2000 years 


< old. 1 
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Part of an ornament. Catacombs. Coptic اف‎ B. c. 


Sometimes Runic نتب‎ are found as — slabs—in one ¢ 
a set of them have obviously formed a stone coffin : there are probs 
about two hundred of them still in existence betwi ] | 
Caithness—by far the largest and most magnificent is Suenos pillar, 
in Murrayshire, of which, so far as I know, there is no correct or trust- 
worthy representation in existence ! m. 

The merely ornamental portions of the sculptures consist of the 
most elaborate tracery, in which the interlacement of serpents and 
lizards, or monstrous creatures bétwixt the two, are prevalent. Several 
favourite Egyptian ornaments make their appearance, and though the 
workmanship be rude in the last degree, the sculptor having obviously 
begun without a drawing, or without so much as outlining the design 
meant to be engraven, as may be seen from the way in which the 
figures are distorted and*crammed together at the place last finished, 
it is clear the conception of the origihal designer was an able and an 
elegant one. 

The pictorial part of the sculpture consists of the representation of 
deér-hunts, where we have the great blood-hounds pulling down the 
deer, with all varieties of lesser dogs—trumpeters, and bowmen, and 
spearmen, on foot, and richly-attired riders on horse-back ;—of religi- 
ous or other processions of men, with arms or branches in their hands, 
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and so forth of the same general character as that of the far-famed 
Nimroud obelisk, though of infinitely inferior execution; of warlike 
encounters where we have on the Aberlemno stone, in Mr. Chalmers' 
collection for example, horsemen charging a phalanx of foot soldiers, 
where the front and second rank men stand with presented spears, the 
third rank having theirs erect, ready to be used should the enemy 
burst through the foremost ranks. On several stones we have the 
representation of a bard playing on a harp, and on several others an 
encounter betwixt men and animals. In three cases a man is repre- 
sented tearing open the jaws of a creature like a wolf or lion. 

By far the most interesting sculpture I have had the fortune to exa- 
mine—Suenos’ pillar I have never seen—is that on the St. Andrew's 
stone coffin, the character of which I was the first to point out. I 
had the pieces, which were in the act of being carried away piecemeal, 
collected and arranged together, and got a cast in plaster made of the 


. whole in 1839, for the County Museum in Cupar, then under my 
charge: a drawing of the principal tablet, furnished by me from an 
excellent sketch by the Rev. Mr..Lyon, is published in the Pictorial 

- History of England. You will find a drawing of it in the MS. volume, 


with a bad lithograph in the Bombay Transactions. At the one end is 
represented a man in rich flowing garments, and with a full-bottomed 
wig, showing a rich belt, and ornamented sword sheath, tearing open 
the jaws of a lion—the character of the animal is clearly brought out 
by his short snout, his mane, and tuft at the end of his tail. The 
wig, the belt, and the sword sheath closely resemble those of the 
figures on the Assyrian marbles. Further on is a dog-like quadruped 
with wings, pouncing on a deer, and then a huntsman with a spear in 
his right hand, and a small ornamented shield in his left arm: three 
grey-hounds, what seems a wolf or fox, with a couple of deer, are 
before him. In the corner above these are some other dogs and deer, 
with bad representations of two monkeys. On the upper and middle 
portion of the stone is a man on horseback: he is richly attired, wears 
a full-bottomed wig, and his sword-sheath, seen from under his 


mantle, is richly and elaborately sculptured. On his left wrist he 


holds a hawk—a lion, in this case represented with considerable fidelity 
and spirit, has sprung on the neck of his horse, the attack being much 
more coolly received than such things are in modern times. 
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When the circumstances in which this monument was found are 
considered, there can remain no doubt of its very great antiquity. 
From the time the Cathedral of St. Andrew's was destroyed at the 
Reformation, the roof was, unless in so far as it supplied building 
stones, suffered to remain where it fell till 1826, when it was cleared 
away down to the floor. In 1833, a grave was dug deeper than the 
foundations of the Cathedral itself, six- or eight feet lower than the 
floor, and here the stone coffin was found, in separate pieces, and not 
as if remaining where it had Deen: originally placed—the richness of 
the sculpture clearly indicating that it was meant to be a Sarcophagus 
for exhibition above ground. 

We are thus at once carried back to the Twelfth Century at latest, 
an age to which it could not have belonged, Scotland from this time 
back, so far as history extends, being in a state of the utmost barbarism. 
Yet here we have a series of representations most obviously Oriental— 
the elaborately curled wig and massy sword-sheath of Old Assyria— 
the lion and the monkey of tropical climates!” How came they to be 
represented on a Scottish monument.at all? 

On many of the Runic stones, again, there is the figure of a 
strange flapping-eared, long-snouted animal, which 1 have no doubt 
represents an elephant: it is not at all like the animal itself, it 1s true, 
though it is like no other in creation, but it very closely resembles the 
figures of it I find in the Bombay Bazar. 

You will find on the Aberlemno stone two winged figures, and two 
others on the Essie stone, one of these being defaced so as not to show 
the bird's head in thelithographs. If you will turn to my sketch-book 
you will find a drawing, made about twenty-five years ago, when the 
stone was more entire than when Mr. Chalmers saw it, in which one 
of these is represented as with a human figure, with an eagle's wings, 
head and beak—it might in fact pass for a rude copy of one of Mr. 
Layard's Assyrian drawings, as might the other winged figures just 
referred to, for some of his other drawings. Surely coincidences such 
as these can neither be fanciful nor accidental. 
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ASSYRIAN Srainx—Layarp. 


That the whole of the Runic stones known by this name to anti- 
t s are of the same class, belong to the same age, and refer to 
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| * direct, evidence than that of E 
: there are certain most 
g are specimens, the meñn- 


kindred events is proved on much 1 


mere general resemblance, striki 


remarkable symbols, of which the fo 
ings of which have never been attempted to be explained, that are 









common to one or more, if » 1 nearly a all the agape : — 
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found, سے‎ more ön - 


The first of these is a crescent or cune 
less richly ornamented, and which i is some es represented by itself ; 


sometimes it is cut by the second symbol in the Series, a a zig-zag, with 





sceptre-heads at either ex کی‎ BR dz This again, a ofteri blazoned om 
with a couple of circles of eq size, foniitcted toge ی‎ ' by Gea. ars ; 


- sometimes if is infértwined by a curved. snake 
own leading features thé same. "The thire 
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over-each other, of ainequal i size, and there dre امس نيد‎ 
figures frequently, though not. uniformly, met with. a — 
The conclusion of Mr. Chalmers’ collection co lrawin 





of a 


set of pieces of silver armour, found in a Tumula ei Lou walled 
Norres Lou in the south of Fife, of which the ات‎ io Wali 
will give you an idea of the principal parts : — ۹ 
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Mr. Chalmers reprints an account of the selections prepared by me. 


* sometime after its discovery, though but little could be learnt regarding 
it: the absurd law of treasure trove had hurried the bulk of it to the 
melting pot before being examined by any competent authority. The 

0 fragments remaining are two collars, in shape, size and aspect per- 


+ . feetly identical with those now worn by children in this part of India, 






E - excepting that they open in front instead of behind. Alter this, and 
a merchant finding them in the bazar would swear they. were of 
© Bombay manufacture: a snake-shaped finger ring, very eges * 
` # those now worn by natives, two beautifully worked bodkins, an a e 
` plates, seemed to have been portions of a shirt of scale m. 3 
E | three of these you will find engraved the most conspicuous of the 
۔‎ Symbols sculptured on nearly all the Runic stones ! 4 š 
ليد‎ The frequency of the occurrence of Oriental figures is reason enoug 

WA for assuming a connection betwixt these singular monuments اد‎ a 
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East, of what nature or amount cannot be determined—the cross gives 
them the only claim to an origin within the Christian æra, and then 
this is destroyed by the absence of all the usual crucifixion uliari- 
ties of the symbol, as used by Christians, while the embellishment of 
the cross was frequently to be met with before the SOC. 
Christianity. P 

It is quite clear, from the conflicts betwixt the —— diem 
quoted by Mr. Chalmers, that by the Fourteenth Century, — 
itself was silent regarding them, and that the stories, such as the stones 
themselves suggested, were manufactured, accepted, and circulated to 
suit the fancy or the occasion, and the other fact of their being found 5 

as building stones in our very oldest edifices shows them to have 
fallen into neglect still earlier than this, Yet it is impossible to sup- 
pose that in these rude and remote ages so large a number ' monu- * ] 
ments so elaborate could have come into existence wit at some strong 
special reason, widely recognised, and of the most po erful 1111 nos 
amongst the people. , 

And this once more carries us deep eto the recesses of the dark 
ages, extending back far beyond the an Conquest, during which 
a barbarity prevailed over the. western. parts of Europe, barren ali 
in tradition, literature, monuments and architecture, sends u 
seek for the origin óf our sculpture to periods. long antecedent to th 
when the Cromleche and the rocking-stone, the unhewn pillar, tt 
rude block and shapeless cairn, were aff that were aspired after for 
religious or monumental purposes—as far back beyond the ages o j 
those we call the aborigines of Britain, as the Pyramids sculp- 
tured stones of Yutacan, precede the days of the red men, , Cortez 
found peopling America. ۳ 2 
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2 i Disg Whirlwinds and Cyclones. By P. F. H. Banpety, Rag. 
| M.D.; B. Art”, Lahore. 


** Who holds the farious storms ا‎ reins, 
Aud bids fierce Whirlwinds wheel bis rapid car ?'' 





YOUNG. 


bes, facce st and March, 1851, while engaged in the inves- 
ration of Dust Whirlwinds, I twice witnessed a curious fact, which 
Seems to throw considerable light upon the complicated phenomena 
“of Storms. 





. In following up on و‎ ues dl a dust whirlwind, I observed that 
1 D كم‎ it passed various objects in its progress, such as tents, horses, &c. | 


it gradually diminished in size, till at length instead of a whirling cir- 
3 cle of 5 or 6 feet in diameter, composed of several rotating cones or 
spiráls of dust, Plate 2, it terminated in a single cone, the apex of 
eem in contact with the earth, rotated briskly like a top, from left 
right, as did the whirling circle before, of which this was a portion. 
rom the cone of dust, a long ribband-like band about 12 inches in 
eter, of equal dimensions throughout, as far as the eye could 
` reach, was seen to extend into the atmosphere, and from the circum- 
| stance of its sides presenting a greiiter opacity than the central: por- 
m, 1 concluded it was cy limdrical. 
is band was rendered faintly visible by the dust it had whirled 
which by the light of the sun that shone through it, exhibited a 
sm of verrificular spiral motion. At about 50 or 60 feet above the 
surface of the ground, the band formed a distinct coil, as represented 
* . iû the plate, still preserving its cylindrical appearance, and extending 
ipwards and forwards in advance of the whirling cone, Plate I, Fig. 1. 
* ` Suddenly the Cone, which had the last continued to rotate, vanished ۱ 
e * from the earth, and the whole band then slowly receded upwards and 
ج‎ Ecl 


wards out of sight. | e 
e common dust whirlwind, is I conceive, a miniature representa- 
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* 3 n of a Cyclone, and this band seems to indicate the ultimate thread 
ENA — the electrical spiral mass of which the whirlwinds are composed. m 
* Whirlwinds large and small, appear to be made up of a number of 
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of the equator, rotate from right to left CJ and those to the South 
of the equator from left to right t 5. 

Having therefore determined the probable track of a rotatory storm 
—face the point to which the storm is supposed to be travelling—the 
stronger centripetal winds will then be found blowing on the right 
hand in the Northern Hemisphere—and on the left hand in the 
Southern. 

1 — The stronger centripetal winds on the side of progression, must for 
the reason above-stated, blow more or less in the direction of the 
storm's track ; while those on the opposite side of the whirling ellipse, 
will be opposite to it, and much more limited in extent. 

The Diagram of Pl. 3 indicates more plainly what I have attempted 
- to explain. 
1 have there described the winds surrounding the electrical zone as 
. strait-lined winds, blowing from a circumference to a centre, as centri- 
petal tangents; which centre is the revolving ellipse or zone, forming 
the body of the Cyclone. 
YA The mass of electrical matter of which the body of the Cyclone is 
" composed, descends I presume, as in the case of the small whirlwinds 
from the sky to the earth, in the form of a spiral, working downwards ; 
` and its subsequent movements and the track, may depend in a great 
measure on causes connected with the earth's rotation, and upon the 
prevailing surface winds. 
"^ To illustrate this idea of the progression and rotation of a Cyclone 
i او‎ in a definite course, spin a tee-totum provided with a glass tube drawn 
3 out to a fine point, containing ink, on paper laid perfectly flat. 
| When the tee-totum is what boys call asleep, give it a slight puff 
١ with the breath, horizontally ; this will cause an obliquity of the axis 
| of rotation, and at once induce a revolving motion, and also a progres- 
3 sive one in some particular direction ; and the toy will be found to 
describe exactly the peculiar motions of the Cyclone, both rotatory 
and progressive, and by spinning it one way or the other, familiar 
illustrations may be afforded of the manner in which a Rotatory storm 
works in the Northern and Southern Hemispheres. 
j 5 An explanation of the law of the rotations may be attempted 
| — thus.— ; 
`, The rapidity of the earth's diurnal rotation from west š enst, 
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alone, it will. be eq و‎ bute hy" 1 > 
the force of a will constant y diminish: rards the p: m 
Matter floating in the atmosphere: will ی‎ be influenced aa. ٦ 
this rotation of the earth, and. have communicated to it, a tendency o 
deviate from a direct parallel dine with the equator : — 
'The line so formed will, if traced, format ascending or descending 
spiral towards the. North and South poles, as. described in the dotted 
lines of Plate 4. ^ < ۰ "w : 
- For the Northern Hemisphere- this line will. form an upward l apiri 
from right to left—or against the hands of a watch—and in the South- 
ern Hemisphere, the spiral will move in a contrary way, viz. from left” _ 
to right or with the hands of a. watch—eoinciding with the known 
evolutions of these storms on either side of the equator. ^ 
“This then may exhibit something of the element we require in | 
ordér to give these Cyclones their respective rotatory motions. ١ 
But their impetus, and direction when in contact with the earth's 
'surface, will perhaps depend on other causes, the operation of which, ` 
though slight, may be sufficient to determine the size of their revolu- 
tions-and the direction of their track— Plate 4 is intended to illustrate 
this idea. "e 9 
The arrow represents the Equator, and the earth's diurnal rotation, 
— west to east. The dotted lines, mark the tendency of bodies 
floating in the atmosphere to be drawn towards the poles. 
The.spirals are Cyclones ; and the curved arrows with dotted lines, 
the element that gives them tendency to revolve either to right or left. | 
lo `a Additional Notes. E 
More — observations on dust whirlwinds and other meteoro- 
logical phenomena, confirm me in the belief that all kinds of storms, 
especially those of a distinct rotatory character, are occasioned by 
electrical Spirals, of which mention was made in my former paper. 
What the exact nature of those spirals is, I cannot say—possibly 
some modification of matter not yet fully noticed; and they may be 
identical with the electro-magnetic cylindrical-beams supposed by 
the late Dr. Dalton to compose-the Aurora.— Vide Note 2 
As they are transparent, their existence can only be — by thé Ya 
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spout and the dust whirlwind ; which are familiar instances of their 
effects when passing over water or & dry sandy soil: but during a 
storm, when the whole atmosphere is filled with dust, or aqueous 
vapour, no such marked indication of their presence, 18 perceptible. 

On such occasions however, the peculiar motions of a vane, oscillat- 
ing as it constantly does from 3 to 4 points, or more, during the pass- 
ing gusts, marks plainly enough the action of these spirals. 

This peculiar motion of a vane during a storm, may perhaps.be 
accounted for, by supposing that the electrical whirls or the eddies 
caused by them in passing, strike it on one side, and twist it round to 


a certain distance ; when it is immediately brought back to its origiual 


position in the direction of.the.storm's course, by winds that closely 
follow after, excited by the passage of the electrical whirl through the 
air, setting it in motion, and causing winds, blowing with more or less 
obliquity to a certain distance on either side of the track of the spiral, 
just as we observe still water is.affected by a solid body drawn through 
it. 

This" phenomenon I have invariably found to accompany the passage 
of dust whirlwinds over a vane, and as it is presumed the active por- 
tion of rotatory storms, (and probably of all storms,) is composed of 
a mass of swiftly moving spirals of a similar nature, the same effect 
on the surrounding air, observable in the small whirls, will likewise be 
produced on a much larger scale, in every variety of Cyclone or 
Tornado. ° 

The combined action of both forces, viz. the spiral motion of the 
body of the storm, or electrical zone, gyrating onwards and from above 
downwards, and its local effect upon the air through which it passes. 
wil produce a curved progressive motion in the winds, taken as a 
whole, as described by Colonel Reid and Mr. Piddington—and ships 


(caught in its vortex, may be impelledyround and round with the'body 


of the storm, as was proved long ago by the latter gentleman to have 
happened to the brig شی و زو‎ in the Mauritius Hurricane of 
1845. | l 8 
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š cting on the spiral دی‎ hagtorn یی‎ itis easy . 
to conceive why the central portion of. i it, should be so much. more 
‘Violent, than at the outer margin, and why the incurving winds and 
, powerful vortices, so marked thereabouts, render the condition of a 
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ship so situated, perilous «in tbe extreme, especially, if once involved. 
in the fatal calm centre. ` ^ — 

At sea, during such storm, and near its centre, an adéquate explan 
tion is now afforded to account for the horribly confuse prandii 
masses of raging waters driven by the fierce impetuosity of the winds 
one against the other, shooting up into the sky, and how on land, such 
a whirlwind passing over a country, may prove a desolating hurricane, 
sweeping it literally with the besom.of destruction. 

In addition to the curved motion of the winds, taken as a whole, 
there must be, what I have observed in the small.whirlwinds, straight- 
lined winds, blowing around and towards the electrical zone forming 
the body of the storm; the extent and force of which will probably 
depend upon the amount or inteusity of the electrical matter evolved, 
and also upon the rapidity of the rotatory and progressive motions, 
liable therefore to endless variety. L p 

The active portion of all rotatory storms seems to be a stratum of 
electro-magnetic spirals diverted downwards to the earth's surface 
from the higher regions of the atmosphere, far above the highest 
clouds; though from the sensible. effects being chiefly confined to a 
few thousand feet above ground the popular idea is, that the storm  , 
itself is also limited to that region, and that it does not extend beyond 
the cumulo-stratus, or the storm cloud. | 

If the former supposition be correct, there must be, I think, wher- 
eyer such a storm is raging, many winds blowing in opposite directions, 
overlying each other, like steps of a circular staircase, excited by the 
self-sameé cause that sets in motion the air below near the earth's sur- 
‘face, though not with an equal degree of force in consequence of the 
more rarified state of the atmosphere in the higher regions. 

The opposite movements of the clouds during a storm seem to indi- ' 
cate, that these varied currents in the higher regions do exist, and as. 
far as my limited experience extends, they do so with such uniformity, 
that I am inclined to believe that in most, if mot in all storms, these 
opposite movements in the different cloud ‘strata are present, though 

from the great height of the Cirrus cloud any motion affecting it 18 

"detected with ges a strong and practical eye to do so, 

. even when mar upon na clear sky without intervening clouds: the 

difficulty. however is greatly enhanced, when during a storm, from the 
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clouded state of the atmosphere, occasional glimpses only of the upper 
cloud strata can be caught; and the difficulty becomes an impossibility - 
at sea, from the motion of the vessel: accordingly, these distant 
clouds, appear under such circumstances, to be stationary, and are 
often so reported. 

Nores. 

1.—The following account by Captain Gastrell of the effects pro- 
duced upon an Electro-magnetic battery in action during the passage 
of a Dust-Storm, will be read with interest. 

“I have the pleasure to send you a Memo. of the phenomenon I 
mentioned to you as observed by me at Cawnpore, with the Electro- 
magnetic machine during the passage of a Dust-Storm. 

“In the hot weather of 1847, I was experimenting one day at about 
ll A. M. with an Electro-magnetic machine. It was of small size, 
—the wire coil about 200 yards in length and fine,—the battery I 
was using to impel the magnet in the break cup, was one of 12 or 16 
pairs of zinc and copper plates; each plate about 4 inches square, and 
waS.charged with dilute sulphuric acid and water. Shortly after the 
battery and magnet were in action, and sparks passing freely, a dust- 
storm came up from the West, passing directly over the house I was in 
towards the N. E. or E. N. E. 

* On its approach, I observed the action of the magnet decrease 
gradually, until, in the dead lull or calm that usually precedes such 
storms, it ceased revolving. 

«The action of the battery during the same period increased in 
intensity and apparently in proportion to the decreased revolutions of 
the magnet. ۱ 

<“ It was at its maximum of intensity about the time the centre of the 
storm was passing, and, supposing the stoppage of the magnet might be 





owing to too much energy in the battery, I disconnected the coil, and 


placed it in ae a single cell battery with platina plates. 
<“ This I charged with a solution of sulphuric acid and water, decreas- 
ing the strength of the solution with more water from time to time, 





but with no effect on the magnet. Ithen emptied the cell, and charg- 


‘ed it with a solution of common salt and water, with the same want of 
su ; I then removed the single cell battery, and re-connected the 
oil with the 12 plate battery, and left it. = 3 

“No sooner had the storm of dust passed, and light rain began to 
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fall, than the action of the battery became quieter, until the hissing 
sound ceased, and the magnet again began to revolve: sparks of 
course passed, and shortly the magnet revolved as quickly as it did 
previous to the storm. 

* I mentioned the circumstance to my cousin Colonel Wilson, astro- 
nomer at Lucknow, and asked him if he had ever seen a similar cir- 
cumstance mentioned; or, if he had ever observed his magnets in the 
magnetic observatory at Lucknow in any way affected during the 
passage of a dust. storm. He replied he had not, and could not 
account for it in any way. Query. Is there any point in the track of 
these dust-storms, (which are undoubtedly of the nature of Cyelones) 
in which, if a magnet happened to be, it would lose its polarity for 
the time, ceasing to be a magnet ? 

“If so, the cause would be clear. This did not strike me at the 
time, or I might have easily tested it. 

“1 recollect another phenomenon observed in one of these storms. 
It occurred during the march of my Regiment up-country to join the 
army of the Punjaub. We had left our ground long before day-light, 
and were caught in a dust.storm, followed by very heavy rain and. 
vivid lightning ; when the rain fell, the muzzles of the men's muskets, 
and the peaks of the officers' caps, were seen tipped with that well 
known electrical appearance, called St. Elmo's light: and this appear- 
ance continued for some minutes, a quarter of an hour perhaps. 1 am 
not quite sure now, whether I ought not to say, the tips of the Bayo- 
nets, and not, the muzzles; as we were marching with treasure, and, 
I think, Bayonets fixed.” ta 

2.—In Noad's Lectures on Electricity, page 337, the following pas- 
sage occurs. 

* Dr. Dalton, in a work published in 1793, has advanced several 
ingenious hypothetical views respecting the cause of, 'the Aurora, and 
its magnetic influence. He says, 

“We are under the necessity of considering d Beats of the Aurora 
borealis of a ferruginous nature, because nothing else is known to be 
magnetic; and . cc nsequently that there exists in the higher region of 
the atmosphere * u o fluid partaking of the properties of iron, 
or rather of magnet wie steel; nnd that this fluid, doubtless from its 
y, assumes the form of cylindrical beams." ” 

u 2 
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Nooks and Corners of Bengal.—No. I. The Tomb of MEER Muppan 
Kuan, Commander-in-Chief of the Nuwan Sooras-oop-DoWLAH’s 
Army at the Battle of Plassy. 


‘The traveller in marching from Kishnuggur to Berhampore by the 
Darjeeling Road, after leaving the quiet little thatched hut constituting 
the Post Office at Miria or Merai, enters upon the open and level- 
plains, leading to Plassy. Little beyond proud reminiscences of the 
glorious day on which Clive added the richest jewel to the crown of 
Britain needs detain him on his journey. One huge and venerable 
mango tree alone remains, of the grove, under whose shelter, the small 
band of British Troops encamped on the memorable night, preceding 
the Battle. Stewart in his History of Bengal, says, ** At sunset, the 
Troops got under arms, and after a fatiguing march, arrived at one 
o'clock in the morning at Plassy, and immediately took possession of a 
mango grove 800 yards in length aud 300 in breadth.” 

The encroachments of the River Bhagirutti and the hatchet of the 
wood-cutter have gradually reduced this once extensive grove to the 
'single tree now standing, to point out the site of the contested field of 
the 23rd June, 1757! "The villagers appear to regard the old tree 
with much veneration, and offer ander its shade, little clay images 
of horses to their gooroo or saint : these little clay horses, in great 
number, cover the ground, mixed with the green and brushwood. 

Cannon shot and fragments of rusty arms are occasionally turned up 
by the plough and carried off to the neighbouring Indigo Factories, 
where they meet with a ready sale. 

Continuing his steps towards the village of Locknathpore, the tra- 


veller may remark a single tree on the left of the road, a few hundred ` 


yards distant, surrounded by low underwood. "This is Juggut Roy's 
tree-and the last remains of his garden. Juggut Roy was the owner 
of Plassy grove, who removed his residence, in consequence of the 
encroachments of the river, to this spet. "The house is no longer 
standing ; loose bricks overgrown with wild flowers and degenerated 
garden creepers and plants, shadowed by the lonely tree, mark the 
site of the grounds ; the plough is daily adding ve n th sse to the sur- 
rounding level monotony of the increasing cultivatio £k 

. At a distance of about a mile and a half north | 







7 Locknathpore, 
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is the village of Mungunpárá, situated on the banks of the river 
and buried in trees. To the northern end of this village rises "a 
tall Fan Palm, visible far away along the dreary road between Miria 
and Dáoudpore. This Palm indicates the Durgáh of Faqeer Shah 
Fareed Shukr Gunge,* a Durvesh of much note and sanctity who tra- 
velled throughout the continent of India, marking his various resting 
places, by the erection of holy shrines ‘of worship. The Durvesh died 
and was buried in the Punjab, where his memory is held in much esteem. 

Ferishtah, who wrote his history, the Tarikh-i-Ferishta, about the year 
A. D. 1593, mentions that in the year 472 H. (A. D. 1055,) the 
Sultan Ibrahim marched in person to India and conquered several new 
cities ; amongst them, Ajudhan, now called Puttun Sheik Fureed Shukr 
Gunge, which is in all probability the burial place of the Durvesh. It 
lies between the rivers Jhelum and Indus, and is supposed by Wilford 
to be the same as the Hud of the Book of Esther. On the Allahabad 
Lát or Column it is mentioned under the name of Yaudheya and 
occurs also on many Bactro-Pehlevi coins.T 

The Durgáh at Mungunpárá is a simple square brick building ona 
raised chubootra or terrace, surmounted by a bell-shaped cupola, all 
brightly white-washed and cleanly swept, and surrounded by trees, 
within. an enclosure having entrances to the east and west. 

On the western side of the building, uncared for and neglected, a few 
feet above the level of the damp green earth and shaded by over-hang- 
ing branches, stands a small unpretending brick grave, showing the 
last resting place of a brave and faithful soldier, Meer Muddan n, 
Commander-in-chief of the army of the Nuwab Sooraj-ood- lah 
at the Battle of Plassy, who was killed by a cannon shot which carried 
off both legs, about 12 o'clock on the day of action. 

I can find no mention of Meer Muddan earlier than the year 1756,1 
when he appears to have been selected, although a man of mean origin, 


+ His name was according to Dárá-Shikóh's Safynat alawliyd, Mns'úd 'azyzaldyn 
b. Mohmüd, He was born at Khólwál كهولوال‎ which is not far from Multan 
and was a pupil of Qofbaldyn Bakhtyár. The name of Ganjyshakr, i. e. treasury of 
Sugar, was — to him by his spiritual guide because one day, having fasted a 
whole week, he Arcem cs the street and some mud which bad fallen on his mouth, 
n miraculously converted into sugar. He died at an age of 5 

664 54, (A. D . 1265, 17th Oct.) He was buried at a place between 


+ Journal AT E Bingu, بسک‎ s Vs p. 973. 


+ Stewart's Hist. Beng. p. 
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by Sooraj-ood-Dowlah, from amongst the companions of his pleasures 
for the important post of Commander-in-chief of his forces ; to the 
exclusion and supercession of the old officers under the late govern- 
ment of Ali Verdi Khan. 

There can be little doubt but that Meer Muddan commanded in all 
the eventful operations, which marked the short reign of the vicious 
and depraved Nuwab, so much despised for his crimes and his cow- 
ardice. Orme* describes Meer Muddan as one of the best and most 
faithful of the Nuwab's Generals. 

Stewart in his account of the Battle of Plassy, when describing the 
suspicions of Clive as to the intentions of the traitor Meer Jaffier, 
states that the agent, one Ameer Beg, on being sent for and questioned 
as to what troops were opposed to the English, replied, those under 
Meer Muddan and Rájáí Mohun Lall, consisting of 5000 Horse and 
7000 Foot. 

Sooraj-ood-Dowlah with his accustomed cowardice remained out of 
danger in bis tent, which must have been pitched near the village of 
Mungunpara, distant a little more than a mile north of the field of 
battle. There he sat, listening to the continual flatteries of his cour- 
tiers, who were assuring him of victory, until the mutilated body of 
his faithful General was carried into his presence. The dying man 
lived but to utter a few words expressive of his own loyalty and the 
want of it in others, and died at the feet of his unworthy master. 

The sketch heading this short notice of one of the interesting 
“No jks and Corners” of Bengal was taken during the cold weather of 
185 2. The modest brick grave of the brave soldier is fast falling 
to decay, whilst at Khooshbagh near Moorshedabad the tomb of the 
vicious and cowardly Nuwab Sooraj-ood-Dowlah, renowned for his 
atrocities, and whose memory is held in universal detestation, in con- 
nection with the fearful tragedy of the “ Black-hole™ of Calcutta, is 
repaired. and kept up at the expense of Government, with a most 
liberal establishment of Moollahs, Gardeners, Masons, &c. &c.! 
` Would not a few Rupees be sanctioned to save this little spot, 
sacred in Indian history, from speedily becoming & ruin and a mass of 
rubbish ?1 A | 

۳ Orme's Hist. of Hindostan, Vol. 2, page 175. 


It was not found feasible to print the sketch. —Epb. 1 
, 1 Since the above was written the tomb hat been repaired at the expense of 


Henry Torrens, Esq. Agent to the Governor General, at Moorshedabad, 
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NOTES. 


No. 3.—The question of the foreign origin of the custard apple ad- 
mits of but little doubt on my mind. Those who argue in favour of its 


being indigenous quote the native name Sítaphal, and the tradition 
that it was upon it that Sita supported herself during her long wander+ . 
ings in the forests in Bundelkund, And they state that it is met wild 


in many parts of the jungle of central India. 

. 16 is certainly found in great abundance on certain hills in Bundel- 
kund, but on no hills is it found on which there are not large forts, 
e. .ع‎ Marga, Kallinger and Ajigarh. 1 have never seen a bush of it 
on any other, not even those next adjoining, and from all the enquiries 
I have made among the natives I gather that it is not found in any 
other localities. . i 

The only place which has been specifically mentioned to me as a 
habitat is the hill of Asirgarh, likewise crowned by & fort. I see 
therefore no reason to doubt that it has run wild on these hills from 
gardens inside tlie fort, the large seeds dropped by birds monkeys ۰ or 
bears, would readily germinate, the only matter for surprise is tbat it 
has not been more widely diffused. 4 do not admit the closeness of the 
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resemblance of the fruit described by Capt. Abbott in the XVI. Vol. 
J. A. S. p. 666 to the custard apple. , It might as well represent a 
Jack fruit—but is 1 rather imagine a ‘fancy composition—than an. 
imitation of any renal fruit. 
— ۷ 53-11181856135 cusPripATUS—mollter pubescens, foliis 5 lobato- 
` cordatis, capsule valvis bi-alatis cuspidatis. This much resembles 
H. vitifolius but differs in the softer pubescence and the cuspidate 
valves of the capsules. 
The flowers are large and handsome. ہت‎ 
54.—SERRÆA?  RurrsTrEIS—suffruticosa. incano-velutina foliis 
ovato-oblongis argute serratis acuminatis, stipulis caducis subulatis, 
floribus | axillaribus solitariis pédunculis .articulatis, involucro 3-phyllo, 
| sepalis cuspidatis, capsula ovata 5-valvi, seminibus ۰ ang tubereu- 
` latise P 
ate 1 hesitate to. call this Serréca on such small data simply because it 
has a 3 leáved involucre and 5 valved capsule, as L have not seen the 
ہو‎ flower yet. It may form the type of a new genus. 
I found it on the top of the hill at Sehonda and again at the fall of 
+ the Pysunee. 
87.—1 have named this plant doubtfully. Malva Borbonica. It 
grows: abundantly in the hedge of a garden at Banda. +I have not seen 
it elsewhere. The habitat is that of Sida. 3 
` 107.—I have entered under the name 2. hortensis the large fruited 
variety «1) of Z. Jujuba. See Roxb. H. Ind. Ed. Wall, p. 358. + . 
144. —INDIGOFERA ANGULOSA—suffruticosa, pilis bifidis strigoso- 
١ cana, foliis 12 jugis eum impari foliolis ellipticis ovatisve mucronatis 
utrinque strigosis, subtus canis. Racemis axillaribus longissimis, mul- 
tifloris legumine toruloso 1-4 spermo, articulis pene gibbis 4 angulatis, 
longe rostato, seminibus fzecibus triangularibus. 
2 The legumes are of a very peculiar shape and diffieult to describe. 
1 s It is a slender erect under-shrub. 
/ 149 :]سس‎ ROSIA vicrerormis—herbacea, diffusa, ramis flexuosis 
e costat latis in costis adpresse puberulis, stipulis setaceis, 
۱ Miis 7-8 jujis foliolis oblongis plerumque retusis longiuscule mucrone 
| supra glabris subtus parce et adpresse pilosis, calyce vexillique 
‘begcentibus, stam. monadelphis decimó basi sub-libero, stylo apice 
E i „stigmate imberbi, ovario 801660, legumine vix CO PEER 
P ; * e e 
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pilis deorsim adpressis parcé adsperso marginato apiculato, — 
mem branû tenéra obtectis, oblongis eleganter marmoratis. 
The inflorescence is similar to, but + the size of T'. purpurea, having 


either twin axillary flowers or few flowered racemes opposite the leaves. ~ 


157.—This appears to me undescribed but as I have not seen Od 





— Grows in granite detritus. 


flower I do not attempt to name it. “he stem is covered with hamose 
haits—and the joints of the legumes are likewise hamosely ciliated. 
It is an annual erect species growing 2 or 3 feet high. 

168.—The great profusion of alysicarpi in this part of the country 
is risisi سا‎ There are eight species described in W. and A. Prod. 
of these I have six ; and five new species, of which I subjoin the: Tol- 
` lowing characters. + 

To the character of 4. longifoliue,—p. 233-4 W. d A. Prod, —ma | 
be added that the young racemes are covered by the imbrieated cadu- 
cous bracts: which are broad ovate, cuspidate and hairy. The leaves 


in the Banda plant never exceed 3 and seldom 2 inches in length. 


ALYSICARPUS OBOVATUS-—Erectus, ramosus, caulibus ramisque tere- 
tibus pilosis, foliis obovatis (2 poll. long: ۱ lat.) supra glabris subtus 
adpresse pilosis, petiolis canaliculato-alatis ciliatis, stipellis . oblique 
cuneatis scariosis, stipulis scariosis basi sub-coalitis longe cuspidatis 
(cito laceris ‘sub-caducis petiolo longioribus,) racemis spiciformibus 
tefminalibus bracteis late ovatis acutis glabris minute ciliatis striatis 
herbaceis, rachi sub-glabro, pedicellis puberulis, calyce 4 fido segmentis 
3 angustioribus integris acutis margine ciliatis, inferiore carinato, carina 
ciliolata, légumiuis articulis 4-6, infimo sterili, gradatim majoribus 
obliquis irregulariter rugosis acute ancipitibus, supremo levi نم‎ 
mucroniformi. 

This species grows from 3 to 6 feet high. The flowers open : about 
8 A. M. and close before 3 P. m. (in longifolia they open about 11 and 
close at 2). ‘Phe standard is of a ruddy flesh color with a tinge of 
orange, the keel and wings a bright purple. The latter are: attached 


by their edge to a groove in the keel at right angles.» This رن‎ 


ant in the Khureef corn fields, especially in black soil. ۹ * 

A. TETRAGONOLOBUS—procumbens a basi ramosus, ramis | teretibus 
lined pilosa notatis, foliis breviter petiolatis ovatis oblongisve obtusis 
supremis angustioribus basi sub-cordatis supra glabris subtus strigosis 

z 
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stipulis basi latis sub cordatis cuneatis acutis ciliatis petiolo longi- 
oribus, racemis laxis terminalibus oppositifoliisque, bracteis late ovatis 
acutis striatis puberulis ciliolatis, pre anthesia caducis, bifloris, 
rachi pedicellisque puberulis, calyce 4 fido segmento superiori bifido, 
omnibus acutis puberulis longe pilis albis ciliatis in fructu approxi- 
mato-imbricatis, articulum secundum superantibus; leguminibus 4-8 
articulatis, inter articulos valde contractis, sub-arcuatis articulis plus 
minus obliquis, inzequaliter quadrangularibus angulis costatis, lateribus 
valde reticulato-rugosis puberulis, infimo gtipitiformi et supremo 
mucronato sterilibus. 

This much resembles in habit monilifer aud styraci-folius and like 
them grows in barren grassy places but is easily distinguished by the 
line of hairs on the stem and the 4-angled legume. Its flowers open 
about noon and close at 2 or 3. 

A. GRACILIs—erecta glabra ramosa ramis teretibus, stipulis scariosis 
acuminatis sub-vaginantibus petiolo longioribus, foliis unifoliatis pedi- 
cello caudiculatis stipellis minutis punctiformibus foliolo anguste ellip- 
tico basi sub-cordato apice mucronato, supra glabro, subtus pallido, parce 
piloso, racemis axillaribus terminalibusque, bracteis caducis 2 floris, 
calyce 4-fido segmentis ciliolatis, superiore breviter bidentato, vix imbri- 
catis, legumine calyce plus duplo longiore 3-5 articulato moniliformi 
articulo supremo mucroniformi puberulo, ceteris obliquis valde contrac- 
tis sub-compressis glabris vix reticulatis. 

This differs much in habit from all the other species I know, very 
slender, about 2 feet high, growing on shady rocks at Gurhrampir. 

A. RUPICOLA—erecta, parce ramosa, ramis teretibus linda puberula 
alternanti, pubescentià biformi pilis adpressis rectis, vel minimis 
apertis hamosis, foliis oblongis basi cordatis acutis vel obtusts mucro- 


. natis supra glabris subtus puberulis, pilis in nervis et margine rectis, 


ceteris hamosis, stipulis acuminatis glabratis demum laceris. Racemis 
axillaribüs terminalibusque bracteis ovatis acuminatis bifloris, calyce 
4-fido lacuna acutis sejunctis apice setaceis, posteriori 2-fido legumine 
6-8 articulate infimo stipe biformi supremo mucronato, ceteris fertilibus 
striato reticulatig minute hamoso-puberulis, diaphragmate sepius 
carente. c> 

This species grows ampng granite rocks—as at 5210۳6۲ and Kartal, 
its pubescence distinguishes it from the allied species. — 
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ALYSICARPUS HAMOSUS—Diffusa, ramis teretibus hirsutis pilis vel 
longis rectis debilibus, vel brevibus rigidis hamosis, foliis uni-folilolatis 
stipulis lanceolatis scariosis ciliatis, stipellis minutissimis, foliolis late 
ovatis rotundatisve basi cordatis rotundatisve, pilosis, racemis termina- 
libus axillaribusque paucifloris rachi filiformi hirsuto, bracteis hirsutis 
caducis bifloris distantibus calyce 4-fido, laciniis hirsutis divergentibus 
acutis, postico bifido, legumine breviter stipitato, articulis circiter 7, 
supremo mucroniformi, ancipitibus neryoso reticulatis, utrinque dia- 
phragmate ovali clausis, pilis biformibus hirsuto-lappaceis, seminibus 
maculatis compressis ovalibus. 

This has entirely the habit of a Desmodium, it is in great abundance 
on the north face of Kallinger below the wicket. I have not seen it 
elsewhere. The whole plant is like several Desmodi very sequacious. 

184-5.— From want of flowers I am unable to identify these two 
species of Dalbergia, The same remark applies to No. 221-2. Albizzise 
sp. which are allied to A. ۰ 

201-2.— Both these are distinct from any species described either 
by Roxb. or W. and A. but my specimens being very imperfect I 
cannot give a proper character to them, both belong to the non-twining 
section of Strophostyles. The former has filiform stems slightly 
hirsute, leaves shortly acuminate rhomboid, adnate stipules, subulate: 
stipells, racemes not much elongated few-flowered, legumes smooth, 
sub-cylindric sutures slightly thickened and sharp pointed, seeds trun- 
cated, bracts resembling the stipules. 

The other is erect, stem hirsute, leaves puberulous rhomboid or 3- 
lobed, racemes short peduncled few-flowered, legumes straight, sub- 
terete thickened at the sutures, almost smooth. 

243.—ANAGEISSUS PENDULUS—frutex v. subarboreus ramulis pen- 
dulis foliis sub-oppositis breviter petiolatis, utrinque minute ac 
adpresse sericeis, obovatis lanceolatisve, obtusis acutisve, pedunculis 
sub-axillaribus solitariis vel geminis 1-2 capitulatis; capitulis parcis 
globosis pubescentibus. 

Calycis limbo 5 dentato dentibus obtusis; stam. 10, exterioribus 
cum calycis dentibus alternis; filamentis longis, anthera globosa sub- 
cordata, stylo simplici stamine, breviore basi disco dense hirsuto circum- 
dato: nuce bialato puberulo apiculato capitulis densis pisi magnitudine. 

This very elegant bush completely covers some hills (as Patraha) to 
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the exclusion of all other underwood—when of large size it may form 
a tree 15-20 feet high, and the leaves are obtuse and obovate, they only 
assume the acute elliptic form where they have beeu browsed on by 
goats. They then assume a compact appearance like an alpine shrub. 
It is very probable that this is the Conocarpus myrtifolius alladed to 
by Royle as found by him on the banks of the Jumna—but as no 
description of that has been published I have given the above name 
to be rejected, if they be the same, as myrtifolius is very appropriate. 

370—Lurra BANDAAL—I have little doubt that this is Roxburgh's 
species, which was sent to him from Cawnpore, and is called Bandál 
by the natives, but his description is imperfect and somewhat incor- 
rect. I have never seen the plant climbing aud the echini of the fruit 
are not cilinte while the leaves are uniformly 5-lobed, however, the leaves 
of all cucurbits vary so much that they are not a character at all to be 
relied on, should it be a different species it should be called Jongistyla. 
The following is the detailed description. 

Dioica diffusa, ramis sub-glabris scabriusculis, foliis longe petiolatis 


 5-lobis, lobo medio longiori acuto plus minus simiato lobato, ceteris 


acutis vel obtusis denticulatis, utrinque scabris glabris, cirrhis bifidis 
pedunculis geminis axillaribus uno longissimo 1-floro, altero racemoso 
multifloro, bractea parva ovata, pedicellis gracilibus, calyce 5 fido 


rotato, corolla rotata 5 fidá tenui alba, segmentis obtusis extus 


parce pilosis, staminibus 5, triadelphis 9, pedunculis solitariis uni- 
floris petiolo (adulto) brevioribus calyce villoso, limbi laciniis 5 acutis, 
corolla sub-rotata ut in d —stylo longo apice 3-fido stiqm. 3-bifidis— 
peponide ovato, v. sub-glohoso echinato echinis glabris apice stylo 
persistente increscente apiculato. 

The fruit is bitter and ir sold in the bazars as a horse medicine. It 
grows abundantly on marshy laud at the commencement of the rains— 
the flowers open in the morning and close before ten. "They are pure 
white and very delicate in texture. 

. 298-9.—1I have not seen the flower of either of these species, there- 


fore am uncertain-as to their genus. The former has dark polished 


brown bark and deep green polished leaves lanceolate. "The latter has 
pale bark and small leaves not unlike Gardenia tetrasperma. 
` 809.—VEwoNiA (Decanéurum) DIVERGENS—This is in truth as 


well as Z. multiflora technically a Vemonia ; the outer series of short 


pistils is present but most exceedingly caducous, 
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308.—V. ASPERA.—'The plant I thus name and which I have also 
found ‘in the Sewaliks and on Parasnath agrees exactly with Rox- 
burgh's description of a few large terminal capituli; they cannot be 
called as in D. C. ** Panicule subcorymbose.” 

311.—A DENOSTEMMA ANGUSTIFOLIA—foliis lineari-lancelotis utrin- 
que acuminatis longe petiolatis serrulatis corymbysi oligo-cephalis, 
acheniis levibus glandulis pedicellatis coronatis. 

My specimens were gathered very late in the season. 1 could find 
but a single flower aud therefore cannot now give a more detailed 
description. 

It may bea وي يون ا‎ and few-flowered variety of A. leiocarpum 
with which 1 am not acquainted, 

312.— EnRiGERON ASTEROIDES—[I should have no doubt about this 
species had Roxb. not omitted all mention of the tubular 9 florets. It 
is most nrobably the same as E. sub/yratum D. C. but the involucre is 
glandular not sub-glabrous. 

317.—BruMEA AMPLECTENS—I am not sure of the identity of this, 
D. C. describes it ۶۶ fl. masc. circiter 15-20’’—in my plant there are 
at least 30—he also calls it sub-glabrate* whereas this even in the 
oldest plants is villous. Further no mention is made of the peculiar 
character of the pappus—which is in the disk 15-bristled, in the ray 
5-bristled, and the radical achenia 5-ribbed—should it be a new species 
I would propose the name undulata. 

319.—B. BOVINA (oryodonta B. D. C.) I refer this plant to this 
name with some hesitation. I know several forms which to me appear 
distinct species which can only be referred to oryodonfa. In this the 
mouths of the florets are ciliate; and I have in vain searched for 
anthers: hundreds of capituli I have examined and found none. I 
have observed the same in a small — — oryodonta common at 
Saharunpoor. 

321.—B. rowTiNALIS—Caulibus erectis strictis pubescentibus, 
foliis obovatis grosse dentatis dentibus calloso mucronatis in peti- 
olum attenuatis utrinque pubescentibus, paniculis confertifloris, ramulis 
3 floris, inferioribus axillaribus folio brevioribus, superioribus thyrsoi- 
deis sub-aphyllis, capitulis ovatis nutantibus, involucri squamis exteri- 
oribus lanceolatis hirsutis ciliatisque, interioribus subscariosis linearibus 
ncutis discum superantibus, floribus radii oo; disci paucis 5-meris apice 
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. culis obovatis spathulatisve sub-sessilibus mucronstis glaberrimis mar- L 
gine tantum pilis! paucis adpresse strigosis floribus vel»solitariis vel in 
cymis sub-dichotomis in apice ramuloram dispositis, calyce 5-partito 
segmentis anguste ovatis acuminatis quincuncilibus strigose ciliatis, 
corolla campanulata 5-fida, westivatione 5 unciali glabra, staminibus 5 
basi corolle ortis, inclusis, filamentis latiusculis subiter attenuatis — 
antheris terminalibus basi fixis sagittatis rima laterali dehiscentibus, 
polline elliptico, ovario biloculari glabro ovulis 4-pendulis, stylo bifido, 
stigmatibus capitatis. Bacca 4 sperma, succo aqueg fulvo, dissepi- 
mento evanido, seminibus 2-3'seepe abortivis, testa dura embryon , levi- 
ter curvato in medio albuminis tenuis sito, 00 planis crassi- 
usculis obovatis. a . ; 
This shrub is very peculiar in its habit growing upon granite rocks 
4 in the bed of the river often submerged for weeks, its long branches 
hanging down into the water when the rocks are left exposed. ‘These 
branches are so flexible.and tough thpt. they may be tied ina knot 
without breaking. ١ à 
» I have entered fully into the — as there is some doubt. in 
my "mind whether this ‘should not be referred to Ehretia, or whether 
(perhaps with E. viminia, Wall) with another very similar species 
4 which differs in having silky pubescence, found by Major Madden in © 
the same sort of position on rocks in the Kali Ganga in Kemaon, ۲ 
which I propose calling R. sericea, it should not be considered as 
“belonging to the S. American genus Rhabdia. p" 
> The differences between the two genera appear to consist first in the 
-  .estivation of the €alyx—secondly i in the shape of the corolla—thirdly 
in the proportionate length of the stamina and corol—fourth in the 
insertion of the stamina—fifth in the position of the anther on the 
sixth the style whether bifid or simple—seventh the nature 
of the beiry--- eighth the nature of the albumen—ninth the shape of 
the embryo.: In In the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th and 7th points, it is a ` 
Rhabdia—but in the 6th, its bifid style, in the 8th, its thin scarcely 
fleshy albumen, and in the. bu, the Slightly» carved: embryo, would 
. make jt-rather an Ehretia. I think the'preponderánce of characters, — Í 
haddedto the habit give the verdict in favour. of Rhbabdia. : 
1700-5 ۸م دم‎ rEDICELLATA—Glabriuscula partibus juni? . 
oribus ی نیت تور‎ vitat foliis ovatis oblongisve in petiolum: atte- 
5 3 
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nuatis obfüsis integris fl. ternis axillaribus edicellatis, bracteis anguste ad | 
fauce fildmentisque pilis parvis rubfis instructis, ant é 9 - E d 
mucronatis, minorum :سپ‎ Found in the inside of the 
` 2S 

: 510.—SALVIA PUMILA—There is little doubt of. the identity of ۳ 5 
this, as I have since found it in its Jacquemontian habitat i 
anther polliniferous, the upper stamen though very minute, انید‎ | 
and club-shaped. -It is very strange, how this plant, a ative of the 


ovatis basi attenuatis calycisque lacineis glandulosc 

fort of Hansi. : — و‎ M- 
Punjab: my specimens differ however, i in having the lower cell of t 
Salt and Soliman ranges, naturally growing aníong dry r » should 





. have been found on the sands of the Jumma. hlnis ire of a " 


cinereous grey not green colour as described. ~ 

512.—SALVIA FONTINALIS-—Erecta, ramosa, caule تاد وت‎ 
ramisque adscentibus (nec brachiatis) deorsim pubescentibus, foliis e 
, lanceolatis in petiolo (radicalibus longissime) attenuatis crenato-dentatis 
utrinque pilosis yix rugosis verticellis 6 floris pedicellis folio florali deflexo 
longioribus, calyce glan@uloso pubescenti, labio superiore brevissime 
3 dentato dente medio “reviore* inferioris dentibus acutis, corolla 
calycem vix superante labii inferioris lobo medio rotundato maculato, 
staminibus superioribus abortivis minutis inferioris connectivo postice ١ 
sursum producta loculum cassum ferenté. 

Spring-heads by the Cane. Perhaps this is but a variety of plebeia. 
Roxb. I. p. 146, mentions the upper sterile stamens,—the shape of ` 
the leaves, more bushy habit and 3-toothed upper HP os calyx are the 


distinguishing marks. 
543.—My — are too imperfect to admit t. proper 0 





tion. 
555.—1 do not attempt to describe the Euphorbiacer that appear 


to me now, in the absence of any later-work. than Roxburgh. * 
575.—The leaves of the seedling Almus integrifolia are alte, ser- 
rate and scabrous. . Š 
644.— COMMELINA GELATINosa—caulibus ramosis semi-teretibus 
uno latere plano scabro pubescente foliis oblongo—lanceolatis aeumina- 3 
tis sub-inzequalibus subtus glaucis minute puberulis supra scabris > 
breviter petiolatis vaginis striatis margine fisso ciliatis fauce barbatis, 


" To we ہل رہ‎ divisions adhere, so as to make it appear entire. 
» 2 A 7 
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haud incrassatis, antheris tenuiter et distincte subcaudatis, pappo albo 
scabrello pauciseto. Fructum maturum non vidi. 

I found this at the spring-heads on the banks of the Cane (Ken) but 
it dried up before coming to perfection. It may be considered a 
variety of B. lacera, but differs much in appearance, the leaves 
being of a dark gloomy green and the stems and involucre pur- 
purescent. 

323,—PuricARIA FOLIOLOSA—MYy plant, which is not uncommon 
on the banks of Ken, differs from description in D. C. V. p. 8۵ 
being of a bright light green and not cinereous—and to the description 
might be added ** acheniis villosis apice glanduloso teritibus.”’ 

324.—PuLICARIA SAXICOLA: decumbens, ramis divaricatis incanis- 
ve, demum glabratis foliosis apice 1-cephalis, foliis omnibus sepilibus 
angustis oblongis ramo sub-adpressis integris vel remote denticulatis 
obtusis apice calloso-mucronulatis utrinque plus minus sericeo-pubescen- 
tibus involucri squamis exterioribus arachnoideo-lanosis oblongis latius- 
culis apice subiter attenuato liberis, junioribus foliaceis demum sphace- 
latis infimis infra glabriusculis, sursum pilosis subiter cuspidatis, fl. 
radii ligula 3 nervea, styli ramis longis apice acumine appendiculatis 
fl. disci 5-meris margine incrassatis, antherarum caudis latiusculis basi 
sub-laceris, styli ramis brevibus lanceolatis post anthesin caducis, pappo 
exteriori coroniformi lacero vel ciliato-dentato, inferiore 10-setoso setis 
apice barbellatis sub-plumosis, achenio sub-tereti compressiusculo 
lineis 5 pilosis instructo, receptaculo alveolato parce piloso. 

. Grows on the rocks. or gravelly debris of the granite hills ; as at 
Sehonda, Kartal. The solitary long peduncled heads, sessile not stem- 
clasping leaves, and the pappus distinguish it readily from all the 
species in D. d 
884 —GyYMNEMA MELICIDA. The only decided character by which 
Iean distinguish this from G. sylvestris is that the squamulæ of the 
coròlla are acute and cover the gynostegium, not obtuse and shorter as 
described by Duaisne. The leaves are more lanceolate and more 
sharply pointed than in the specimens of sylvestris that I have, ` 

I have given the name from | peculiar quality of the leaves. A 
leaf chewed in the month deprives it of all power of tasting any tbing 
sweet for many hours afterwar 7 

397.—1 should have named this E. leat but that the pores of 
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the anthers are not.confluent, 1 therefore am in doubt regarding it. 
Should it not be sulcatum, I would call it ^ ہآ‎ — 

RIVULARE; caulibus vel pluribus erectis acute 4-gonis plus‏ سی سس 
minus ramosis, foliis radiculibus petiolatis caulinis sepilibus opposit 1‏ 
oblongo-lanceolatis acutis trinervis, calycis 4-partiti alati seguientis‏ 
acutis, corollæ purpurese segmentis late obovatis tubo prope duplo‏ 
longioribus, pedicellis foliis longioribus. l‏ 
..441.—TriIcHODESMA HIRSUTA——Erecta, ramosa, hirsuta, ramis‏ 
4-angularibus sulcatis, foliis caulinis oppositis sepilibus ovato lanceolatis‏ 
scabro-hirsutis floralibus oblongis alterpis sub-amplexi-caulibus pedi-‏ 
cellis nutantibus calycibusque hirsutis sepalis basi longe sagittatis‏ 
acuminatissimis in fructu apertis (nec clausis ut in indica) corolle‏ 
ceerulese segmentis rotundatis apice subiter in caudulam productis‏ 
nuculis levibus.‏ 

This differs from T. indica in habit and pubescence and in the 
shape of the leaves—the horns of the calyx are much longer than even 
in T. spinulosa. | 

443.— TRICHODESMA INJEQUALE—Erectum ramosum totum strigis 
patulis hispidum, foliis inferioribus sepilibus oppositis late ovatis obtu- 
sis superioribus sub-amplexicaulibus cordatis, floralibus alternis late 
amplexicaulibus acutiusculis pedicellis oppositifoliis 1 floris, calycis 
(quasi pentapteri) segmentis basi &cuto auriculatis, margine et nervo 
medio hispidis, corollee limbo paullo brevioribus corollee ine qualis tubo 
oblique contracto, intus glabro, limbo sub-bilabiato intus piloso, labio 
superiore 3-lobo, ad aucem foyeolis 2 notatis, inferiore bilobo lobis 
latioribus omnibus obtusis mucronatis, sestivatione quincunciali, antheris 
in tubum corollæ sessilis (filamento adnato basi libero) dorso pilosis apice 
in cuspidem nigriscente rectum acutum productis pilis longis albis 
erectis dorso vestitis, —squamis 5 ciliatis emarginatis ad bases staminum 
usque oppositis, stylo ad medium antherarum attingente apice truncate 
excavato, stigmate in medio prominculo ovario glabro, nuculis dorso 


levibus ventre rugosis. 


I have great doubts whether this is J. amplexicaule or not, caused 
by the omission in D. Cç (p. 162, Vol. X.) of all mention-of the 
irregularity of the corolla, s — wi 


/434.— RHABDIA FLUViAbis—Suffrutex glaberrimus, ramis virgatis 


folis sub-altermis v. irregulariter dispositis crebris crassius- 
- 5 
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teretibus 
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. culis obovatis spathulatisve sub-sessilibus mucronatis glaberritmis mar- 


gine tantum- pilis! paucis adpresse strigosis floribus vel:solitariis vel in 
cymis sub-dichotomis in apice ramuloram dispositis, calyce 5-partito 
segmentis anguste ovatis acuminatis quincuncilibus strigose ciliatis, 
corolla campanulata 5-fida, sestivatione 9 unciali glabra, staminibus 5 
basi coroll ortis, inclusis, filamentis . latiusculis subiter attenuatis 
antheris terminalibus basi fixis sagittatis rima laterali dehiscentibus, 
polline elliptico, ovario biloculari glabro ovulis 4-pendulis, stylo bifido, 
stigmatibus capitatis. Bacca 4 sperma, succo aqueg fulvo, dissepi- 
mento evanido, seminibus 2-3'se pe abortivis, ‘testa dura embryon , levi- 
ter curvato in medio albuminis tenuis sito, cotyledonibus planis crassi- 
usculis obovatis. 8 ° > 

"This shrub is very pediliar in in n habit , growing upon granite rocks 
m the bed of the river often submerged for weeks, its long branches 
hanging down into the water when the rocks are left exposed. "These 
branches are so flexible and tough that they may be tied in a knot 
without breaking. , 4 

I have entered fully into the description as there is some doubt. iu 


` my "mind whether this shbuld not be referred to Ehretia, or whether 


(perhaps with E. viminia, Wall) with another very similar species 
which differs in having silky pubescence, found by Major Madden in ` 
the same sort of position on rocks in the Kali Ganga in Kemaon, 
which I propose calling R. sericea, it should not be considered as 
> The differences between the two geuera appear to consist first in the 
sestivation of the calyx—secondly in the shape of the corolla—thirdly 
in the proportionate length of the stamina and corol—fourth in the 
insertion of the stamina—fifth in the position of the anther on the 
filament—sixth the style whether bifid or simple—seventh the nature 
of the berry—eighth the nature of the albumen—ninth the shape of 
the embryo.. In the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th and 7th points, it is a 
Rhabdia—but in the 6th, its bifid style, in the 8th, its thin scarcely 
fleshy albumen, arid in the, Dth, the slightly» curved embryo, would 


| make “it rather an Ehretia. I think the preponderance of characters, 
*added to the habit give the verdict in favour of- Kbabdia. — 


- 470.—EnBERMAITERA rEDICELLATA— Glabriuscula partibus juni? 
oribus lanato-puberulis, foliis ovatis 0 in petiolum: atte- 


` ° à a 
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“belonging to.the S. American genus Rhabdia. » 
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nuatis obfüsis integris fl. ternis axillaribus pedice atis 
ovatis basi attenuatis calycisque lacineis. -glanduloso—ciliatis, € 
fauce filamentisque pilis parvis rubris instructis, anther arum loci 
mucronatis, minorum discretis. Found in | the — he anci 
fort of Hansi. 8 "q ۳7 , “<: t : ۱ 

.910.—SaArviA PUMILA— There is little doubt of the identity “of . < 
this, as I have since found it. in its Jacquemontian: habitat in the 
Punjab: my specimens differ however, in having the lower cell of 
anther polliniferous, the upper stamen though very minute, is p 
and club-shaped. -It is very strange, how this t, a native 
Salt and Soliman ranges, QNS T. growing anion; ry r rocks, s] 
. have beeu found on the sands of the Junma. — وق‎ atia 
cinereous grey not green colour as described. ^ | 

512.—SALVIA FONTINALIS--Erecta, ramosa, caule ر‎ 
ramisque adscentibus (nec, brachiatis) deorsim pubescentibus, foliis ° 
,lanceolatis in petiolo (radicalibus longissime) attenuatis erenato-dentatis 
utrinque pilosis vix rugosis verticellis 6 floris pedicellis folio florali deflexo ` 
longioribus, calyce glantluloso pubescenti, Jabio superiore. brevissime: 
3 dentato dente medio “reviore* inferioris dentibus acutis, corolla 
calycem vix superante labii inferioris lobo medio rotundato maculato, 
staminibus superioribus abortivis minutis inferioris connectivo postice ` 
sursum producta loculum cassum ferenté. 

Spring-heads by the Cane. Perhaps this is but a variety of plebeia. 
Roxb. I. p. 146, mentions the upper sterile stamens,—the shape of 
the leaves, more bushy habit and 3-too 600 upper vs of — are the 
distinguishing marks. 

543.—My a ud a nre too imperfect to admit of proper descrip-- 
tion. 

555.—I do not attempt to describe the Euphorbiacese. that — 
to me now, in the absence of any later work than Roxburgh. 

575.—The leaves of the seedling Almus integrifolia are pue ser- ۔‎ 
rate and scabrous. - . | < 

644.— Cow ۸ GELATINosa—caulibus ramosis semi-teretibus 
uno latere plano scabro pubescente foliis oblongo—lanceolatis acumina- | | 
tis sub-inrequalibus. subtus glaucis minute puberulis supra scabris — — 
breviter - petiolatis vaginis striatis margine fisso ciliatis fauce barbatis,) 


E ^"^ 1n he Rrtéaapécimen! , the divisions adhere, so as to make it appear entire. 
» P Q- ۰ الى‎ A ° 
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spathis faleatis acutis turbinato-cumellatis uni-rarius bi-pedicelliferis, 
ambobus floriferis capsulá 3-loculari 3 sperma striata. 

Rocks at Banda.— E 

Caules ramosi geniculati diffusi sub-ascendentes vagina breves 
striatee scabritscule margine ciliate ore barbatee, folia oblongo-linearia 
4-5 pollicaria. Spathze terminales sub-corymbosse pedunculate brac- 

teis hyalinis ovatis pedunculum intra vaginam amplectentibus, falcate 
acute turbinato-cucullate striate parce pilose succo gelatinoso plenæ, 
Pedicelli singuli inclusi ramis gemini (altero exserto) 3-4 flori quorum 
erumque unum tantum fructifer ; sepala 3 hyalina, superum ovatum 
acutum erectum, 2 concava, obtuso deflexa prope apicem in unum coa- 
lita, cyathum emarginatum formantia. Petala 2 longe unguiculata limbo 
orbiculato pallide cærulea, tertium minimum hyalinum ellipticum 
acutum, stamina 3, duorum antheris ovatis ceeruleis, tertii flava (valvis 
nigrescentibus) late sagittatà basi deformatá dorso glandulosa. ۰ 
tliere& cruciatee glanduliferse. Stylus in alabastro circinnatim, deflora- 
« tione spiraliter tortus, Capsula 3 lori, 3 spermis tenuiter striata in 
spatha nidulans semina majuscula nigra non lucida. 

This comes nearest to C. Donii, striata and angustifolia, but is 
immediately distinguishable from them by the scabrous upper surface 
of the leaves, as well as other points. The spathes are generally filled 
with a clear gelatinous substance. 

665.—PASPALUM BIFARIUM—culmis detumbentibus glabris vaginis 
acute carinatis internodiis multo longioribus, foliis plerumque approxi- 
matis hifaris lin-lanceolatis acutis glaberrimis glaucescentibus anguste 
marginatis apicem versus tantum semilatis, ligula membranacea in 
margine ۱۶ decurrente, culmis floriferis terminalibus lateralibusve 

‘paulo elongatis, racemis conjugatis secundis divergentibus, rachi planá 
herbaceo-marginatá locustis ternis pedicellis insequalibus decorum fl. 
superiorum plus minus rachi adnatis apice tumidis (locusta cadente) 
cupuliformibus glabris levibusque, glumis 2 pubescentibus inzequali- 
bus vix florum excedentibus vertices, Paleis in fructu induratis lucidis 
ovatis. x " ' جع‎ 
TE Found in ground that had been overflowed under trees at Bowel, 
` < alow grass, but as other species commonly larger were growing near 
dtin a reduced form it may sometimes grow larger. As far as the 
description Kunth, p. 48 of P. brevifolium Hügg goes it answers this. 
` ۱ 
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but it is so short that one cannot be certain from it. It may be | 


Roxb.'s Milium filiforme, p. 314, Vol. I. but I do not think it can be, 

669.—Panicum coNCINNUM—Hepens culmis. teretibus. glabris, 
nodis pilosis (inferioribus radicantibus), vaginis "inferioribus pilosis 
superioribus glabris margine tantum ciliatis arcte culmum involventi- 
bus, fauce ciliato, ligula ciliata lamina plana quasi petiolata basi pilis 
longis barbata ceterum glabra, scaberrimá margine serrulata (3-4 lin. 
lata, 2-4 poll longa). Paniculis sub-decompositis secundis, ramis secun- 
dis racemosis vel solitariis sessilibus vel 1, 2 pedicellatis: adjunctis, 
rachi scabro-angulosa, rachilla scabro pubescente, locustis solitariis 
omnibus brevfP pedicellatis ad apicem pedicelli articulatis, bifloris; 
glumis 2 exteriore minima ovata apice membranaceá, interiore (infe- 
riore) ovata acuta 3-5 nervea extus pilosa. 

8. Z vel ىم‎ Z.paleato, palea exteriore glumá secunda paulo oa 
3 nervea ciliata apice et margine hyalina acutiuscula, interiore _hyalino 
oblongà 2-nerve& 8. 4 paleis lucidis obtusis levissimis, stam. 
e flavis fuscis, lodiculis 2 oblique obcuneatis ero truncatis. 

This delicate and elegant species is an aun * in cultivated fields, 
rather light soil ; it is readily distinguished from all the other species 
I have seen in its pubescent racemose inflorescence, found at Mowai 
near Banda. | 

676.—PaAN1CUM TRIFLORUM—Annuum, repens, molliter pubes- 
cens. Culmis decumbenfibus semi-teretibus pubescentibus, vaginis 
laxis, ligula breviciliatá, foliis oblongo-linearibus basi sub-cordatis apice 
breviter acuminatis quandoque latiusculis, panicula pauce-ramosis, 
tomentosa, racemis rectis sub-alternis divergentibus, rachi et rachilla 
excavatis dorso tomentosa angulis scabris pedicellis pilosis setis paucis 
fulcratis locustis B. 2, vel 1, uno subsessili late ovatis acutis, trifloris 
(rarius 2); glumis 2 exteriere sub decurrente sub-hyalina obscure 
3-nervea ceteras basi arcte amplectetenti, interiore late ovata perviáü 
floribus 3 (v. 2,) quorum 2 (v. 1,) meutris. 1 d, flore inter neutros, 
f. neutro inferiore l-rarius 2-paleato pnaleá exteriore 5 nervea acutá, 
interiore hyaliná alterius floris neutri palea exteriore duriore concavo 
5 nervea apiculata, interiore tryaliná oblongáü margine involute biden- 
tato, floris fertili paleá rugosis, exteriore concava 3-nervea nervis 
prominentibus glabris, acutiuscula interiore isto incluso, marginibus 
involutis sub-auriculatis, lodiculis majusculis, dolabriformibus crenu- 
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latis, stam. 3, antheris vix exsertis fuscis, stylis 2 a basi divergentibus, 
stigmatibus ramoso-plumosis, semine hinc compresso. 

Among rocks at Banda ; 1 formerly found it at Rudour in fields, 
in the Sikh states-—the number of florets at once distinguishes it from 
the whole genus. 

672.—This species resemble Festi^um and my Trifforum, my speci- 
mens are unfortunately imperfect. | 

673-4.—These are both common species and one of them is pro- 
bably P. umórosum, Roxb.—but without authentic specimens of his 
plant I cannot determine which—in fact the same remark applies to ۰ 
some others that I have named in the list. I have n@ referred any 
to the genera Oplismenus and Eriochloa, the limits of which as distin- 
guished from Panicum are not I think satisfactorily laid down yet, 
while Digitaria I consider an indisputably natural genus. 

697.—PENNISETUM HOLCOIDE—This answers very completely to 
the description in Roxb. of Pan. holcoide, p. 285 excepting that he 
says the flowers grow without order; whereas in my plant they are 
regularly arranged on the alternate joints of the waved rachis so as to 
make a four-sided spike. 

698.—P. ARANEOSUM—Erectum culmis basi geniculatis radicanti- 
bus nodisque glabris, vaginis inferioribus pubescentibus superioribus 
glabris, ligula ciliato-membranaceá, folis latiusculis planis glabris 
prope basim pilis perpaucis longis sparsis barbellatis, subtus levibus 

supra scabris margine semilatis ; spicis terminalibus involucris multi- 
setosis duplici serie setis exterioribus minoribus, interioribus valde 
insequalibus prope medium pilis longis araneosis coalitis apice nudis 
hispidis, uno ceteris duplo longiore (8-9 lin) bi-locustato, locusta una 
sessili biflora, alterá pedicellato prius florente uniflorà ; floris sessilis 
gluma esteriore flore duplo breviore hyalina longissifno araneoso-ciliatá, 
altera flore superante hyalina 3-5 nervi apice breviter mucronatá, flore 
inferiore neutro vel d 1-2 paleata, p. exteriore truncata hyalina 
apice ciliolata. glumam smulante sub 3-nervi glanduloso-punctata, 

p. altera oblonga hyalina apice ciliatáà plerumque carente, lodiculis 
nullis, Flor. # p. lucidis inclusis sub-acutis, apice ciliolatis stam. 3, ` 
antheris flavis apice mucronulatis,- lodiculis oblique lanceolatis acutis, — . 
ovario ovato, stylis basi breviter coalitis ramis longis exsertis var 

plumosis. 


~ 
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Grows amóng the granite rocks on the hills about Banda.  Differs 
from P. triflora in having but 1 or 2 flowers, the form &c. arachneo- 
sity of the involucre and the mucronulate pales of the $. 

699.—P. imperse—Erecta ramosa, culmis nodisque glaberrimis 
vaginis glabris, ligula brevi lacero-ciliata, folia sub-petiolatis pilis paucis 
barbatis latiusculis acuminatissimis utrinque glabris supra scabris 
subtus lz vibus margine serrulatis, spicis terminalibus axillaribusque 
eylindricis laxis rachi compressa utrinque (pedicellis adnatis ?) alato 
involucris sessilibus setis basi connexis sub-simplice serie insequalibus 
uná ceteris plus duplo longiore locustá solitarià 1 flora, glumis 2 
intense rubro-purpureis glabris exteriore longiore acuta interiore 3 den- 
tata, marginibus involutis hyalinis (an potius gluma exteriore carente, 
et hac paleá neutra? floris secundi?) paleis pallidis acutis apice ciliatis 
demum induratis semen amplectentibus, stam. 3 antheris flavis locellis 
parallelis muticis glabris, stylis longis dense barbellatis pallidis. 

Grows among bifshes 3-8 feet high, leaves 6-18 inches long, 4-16 
lines broad—habit much as the two preceding found at Gurbrámpár, 
November. | 

711.—SORGHUM GIGANTEUM— This is I apprehend rather a variety 
of S. Halepense than a distinct species. It differs principally in size, 
the great breadth of the leaves (1 inch) and having 2-pedicelle £ 
flowers to the sessile 3. 

706.—PocGoNATHERUM TENUE—culmis filiformibus ramosis vaginis 
glabris, liguláà membranaceá ciligtû folio cordato-ovato acuminata 
( 1 poll long.) pedunculis elongatis gracilibus spicis conjugatis, rachi 
articulata pilis albis ineequalibus longi ciliatis, articulis 1-floris, locustis 
solitareis. Gluma exteriore binervi bi-mucronatá nervis hispidulis g. 
superiore ovatá in setam ips longiore producti palea inferiore profunde 
bi-partità laciniis acutis hyalinis cum aristû longa tortili e fissura 
ortá, p. superiore hyalina, lodiculis o, stigmatibus plumosis. 

'This is à small delicate grass growing among rocks at Gurhrámpur, 
quite distinct from either of the Himalayan species of which I have 
specimens, it resembles in habit Leptatherum molle. The ciliate 
rachis at once distinguishes it from Andropogon filiforme, Roxb. 
which appears to belong likewise to this genus, though the 
character as given in Endlicher should be slightly altered to admit 
them. 
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715.—ANDROPOGON ECHINATUM—Culmis tenuibus ramosis geni- 
culatis glabris nodis pubescentibus vaginis brevibus ore barbatis, ligula 
ciliata lacerá foliis lanceolatis acutis utrinque molliter pubescentibus 
pilis basi tumidis ciliatis nec serrulatis, spicis conjugatis secundis 
pedunculis longis pubescentibus, spiculis geminis alternantibus una in 
rachi erosA pubescenti sessili altera pedicellata locusta sessilis gluma 
exteriore coriaceáà ovato-lanceolata acutá margine inflexá exteriore pecti- 
nato-serrata, dorso nervis 3-5 echinatis, gl. interiore tenuiore sub-hya- 
lina 3 nervi, cariná ciliata bifida lobis acutis, floris ¥ paleis 2, exteriore 
oblonga obtusa hyalina, p. interiore in aristám geniculatam tortilem 
producto nec basi hyalino nec ciliatá, lodiculis obcuneato-truncatis 
tenuibus, stam. 3 anth. fulvis, stigmatibus elongatis fulvis. 

Fl. neutri, p. tris longioribus, 2-vel una carente in glumá superiore 
inclusis, acutis. 

Locustee alterius pedicello compresso ciliato gl. inferiore acuta 5- 
nervi, nervis adpresse ciliatis nec echinatis, gl. sup. tenuiore 3-nerví 
marginibus involutis fl. £ pal. sup. acutiuscula, inf. acuminata, 
stam. 3. 

Grows among rocks—Jharal—Budhgarh, &c. 

This approaches very near And. lanceolatus—but is easily distin- 
guished by the echinate back. It will probably form another species 
of Bathratherum, but the generic character as given in Endlicher 
(sup. p. 1354) must be altered to admit it. 

722.—I am not satisfied which-—this or No. 721,—is the true 4. 
Ischames of Roxb. 

727—This is the most valuable grass in Bundelkund, I am unable to 
refer it to any of Roxb. species—and unfortunately have by some 
oversight omitted to preserve specimens of it. 

727.— ANTHISTIVIA CIMICINA—Culmis erectis glabris nodis annulo 
piloso cinctis vaginis acute carinatis carina papillosa, ligula pilosa foliis 
longiusculis acuminatis glabris scabris margine basim versus integris 
vel papillosis apicem versus serrulatis, foliis floralibus gradatim minori- 
bus magisque papillosis vaginis margine longe ciliatis, paniculis ramosis 
foliaceis, plus minus nutantibus, pedunculis axillaribus squamis hyalinis 
cireumdatis, racemosis papillosis, involucri acuto cy mbiformi margine 
membranacea cariná papillosá. ۳ | 

‘Locustis 7-quorum 4 verticellatis £ pedicellatis involucrantibus 
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pilis albis circumdatis, glumis 2, acutis ellipticis, exteriore 5-7 nervi, 
nervis plus minus papillosis glabris vel exterioribus ciliatis, interiore 
3.nervi glabra. Paleis 2 linearibus hyalinis apice laceris, stam. 3-an- 
theris luteis, lodiculis parvis oblique obcuneatis erosis. - 3 

Loc. $ centralis pedicello pauce piloso, gluma exteriore ovata acu- E 
minato apice bidentata, basi glabrá ceterum puberula interi. glabrá sub 
3-nervi acuta, margine inflexo, palea hac lineari in aristam longam 
tortam geniculatam hispidam producta, p. altera hyalina truncata 
ovarium amplectente lodiculis minutis, ovario ovato in stylis angustato, 
stigmatibus dense plumosis; locustis 2 £ ut supra sed glabris. 

This comes next to 4. Wightii from which it differs in more erect 
habit, ciliate involucres and awned flowers and minute lodicles which 
are large in Wightii. It is moreover generally of a reddish hue. 
Wightii amd prostrata are bright and pale green : like them this has, 
but in a still stronger degree, a most offensive smell exactly like that 
ofa bed.bug whence the specific name I have given it. It grows on 
the margins of ponds and overflowed pasture land. 

734-—'This I have referred with a doubt to funicularis, the leaves 
of my plant are beset with long scattered hairs, not smooth as describ- ۔‎ 
ed, and Ruprecht does not allude to the arista being 3-cornered which 
appears a peculiar character. The inner glume is pale purple. 

739.—I have 3 species certainly distinct all of which answer the 
descriptions of Coix lachryma as far as they go—and I am unable to 
say which is the true one. 

741.—Cnromis Roxsurcum.—This is well described by Roxb. 
under the name Melica digitata, it is very distinct with very long 
linear spikes which hang loosely down. 

748.—ScHANFELDIA PALLI pa—Annua, ramosa, glabra, vaginis 
margine ciliolatis ligula ciliato-membranaceá, foliis linearibus hinc 
illinc pilis perpaucis sparsis demum convolutis, spicis geminis (raso 
solitariis ternisve) secundis confertifloris (24 3 uncialibus) rachis mar- 
gine serrulato, locustis 1 floris sessilibus bifariis, glumis 2 persistenti- 
bus acute carinatis nervo medio sulcatis, apice in setulam productis, 
in priore majore paleis plus duplo longiore, flore in callo sericeo stipi- 
tato bipaleaceo, p. exteriore majore alteram plana enervem involvente. 
Extus puberula sub apicem fissum aristam logissimum hispidum 
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gerente lodiculis glabris carnosis apice emarginatis, stam. 3, anth. 
flavis, ovario fusiformi, stylis basi approximatis, apice plumoso paullo 
exsertis, semine longo sub-fusiformi magno ۰ 

The only described species of this genus is a native of Senegal ; 
having seen only the Gen. Char. in Endlicher, I know not how far this 
may differ specifically. It may be the same. This plant grows pretty 
abundantly on barren kunkury ground—old roads, &c.—at Banda it 
has a very peculiar light straw colour. 7 

749.—Not knowing what the new specific name of this grass may 
be, I have inserted the old one which no longer applies to it—it is the 
Pommeruelle moneca of Roxb. and is frequently referred to under that 
name in Griffith's Journals. ۲ 

750. Thisis Roxburgh's Eleusine calycina, referred by Kunth to 
leptochloe—from which however the subulato-setaceous glumes would 
repel it to some new genus. | 

761.—This is the Agrostis maxima of Roxb. now Thysanolzna, but 
I know not the specific name given. It is quite different from the 
Thysanolæna abundant in the lower Himala. | 

765, &c.—Of the Poas and Eragrostis I have several new species but 
not being able to satisfy myself which are Roxburgh's without authen- 
tie specimens of his, I refrain from describing any. 

I add a numerical abstract of the Flora according to families, dis- 
tinguishing such as are wild and such as are only under cultivation. 
It is interesting to compare this with the similar abstract for the floras 
of the Sikh States and of Mooltan, showing the gradual decrease .of 
truly tropical families and the appearance ofothers of more temperate 
regions. The extreme poverty of the Mallic flora is thus shown very 
conspicuously. I hope soon to be able to communicate a detailed list 
of the Mooltan flora as far as two years' experience of it goes ;—for the 
difference is even greater than what would appear by this numerical 
abstract. Notes on local floras are of great importance in working out 
the geographical botany of India. ° 


Mooltan, October 7th, 1851. 
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Rájü-Rádhákánta Deb has just completed the 7th and last volume 
ofthe Sabdakalpadruma. “The unintermittent labors of more than a E 
quarter of a century have at last come to a successful close. The ساپ‎ 
author has already achieved his reputation, as well among the Pandits — 
of Hindustan, as the Savants of Europe. His Sanskrit Encyclopædia Ve 
stands foremost among the contributions which the present or any pre- شر‎ 
ceding century has rendered to Sanscrit learning. The utility of - کات‎ 
such a voluminous compendium of the arts and sciences has been , — 
fully appreciated, and its author has received more than a solitary ا‎ — 
mark of acknowledgment from the Oriental scholars of the day. It 
would be curious to inspect the numberless testimonies of approba- ` 9 
tion which Native and Mahráttá, English and German, have com- d 
peted with each other in offering to his merits ; nor is the labour unde-  — 
serving of even a higher tribute. The Raja has spent the brightest ` 
part of his mortal existence in the hope of living an immortal life for . , 
generations to come, and reared an imperishable monument for him- , 
self. He himself alludes to his labours in the Preface appended to the 8 ^ 1 








” 
نہ 





present volume of his work : P KIA 
.ہس یں‎ ٦ 1 AA ETT ART: Pa rA: 
<“ From my days of scholarship up to the present time having under- 
gone an immensity of labour, &c.,’’—a period of time embracing no less 
than 35 years. Thisis more than what Furdousi, the great chronicler 
of the Kings of Persia, has alleged. 
| eo بسی سال بردم بشر نام‎ : 
“Thirty years have 1 laboured after the Sbáh Námeh." 
The words which immediately follow those already quoted from the 
Preface are worthy of notice : Tz a afea aset: “with the assistance 
of a variety of the most learned individuals." This is what the Pándits 
devoted for years to this Herculean task had every right to expect at 
°“ ^ his hands. It might be supposed that one who is so sanguine in his 
expectancy of obtaining his due at the, hands of posterity should not 
be forgetful of the reputation of his coadjutors. It îs alike honorable 
to himself, and nothing but just to his learned onion ipn we Utm 
ermit that iu Sanscrit learning the its in question 
be permitted = observe | Ax 
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are no whit inferior to the Rájá. Every body knows that so vast and 
voluminous a thing could never have come forth from the hands of 8 
single mortal. Forty Frenchmen assisted in the completion of the Dic- 
tionary of the Royal Academy. It isa pity the names of Táráchánd 
Tarkabhusana, Is’vara Chandra Tarkasiddhánta, Rámncumára Siromani, 
and Sarbánanda Nyábágishya, the present, and of Sivanath Bhattachar- 
jya and Hariprasád Tarkapunchanun the past co-adjutors of the Raja 
have not been recorded in a corner of his Preface, but we think this is 
purely accidental,—for the Raja would not willingly grudge them so ne- 
cessary a consideration. We allude to the fact particularly inasmuch as 
remunerated labor however immeasurably superior to the remuneration 
itself, commands not the esteem and gratitude of the natives of this land. 
But this so far from being a correct principle of judgment that the most 
remarkable achievements of the world would in that case be completely 
bereft of their engrossing merit. 

— Ina cursory notice of this nature, it is impossible critically to consider 
the variedly important contents of this Lexicon. It can be however gene- 
rally stated that our Encyclopzedist is always in his element on Puránic, 
Tantric and on all subjects connected. with the modern literature of the 
Bráhmans, to which he has done ample justice. "The work is not very 
fall in the technicalities of the medical science, of the different systems 
of philosophy and of the Vedas; but we hope the Rájá will supply these 
deficiencies in the supplement he promises; and in that expectation, 
strongly recommend to his notice Yaska's Nirukta, every page of which 
will supply him with new matter; the first page of the Nighantu con- 
tains at least a hundred words not to be met with in his Lexicon. 





"The Sanskrita Press of Calcutta which we have had to notice more 
than once, has lately published a volume of selections from the Pancha- 
tantra and a Grammar of the Sanskrit language in Bengali, for the use 
of the Government Sanskrit College. Both the works are very well 

got up, and, we are satisfied, will prove highly useful. 'The Grammar 
is intended to do away with the old Pandit-system of teaching the 


ai. 
" language of the gods. It has no veneration for the mystic Sütras 
— of Pánini and Vopadeva, and supplies their place with a series of simple 
À ` pnd explicit rules in Bengali, with the aid of which one may learn the 
De. y 7 
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classic language of India within a very reasonable time. The work is 
an elementary one, but the learned author, Pandita Isvarachandra 


Vidyásagara, promises a more comprehensive work on the subject, which 
we shall hail with much pleasure. ۱ | 





A new edition of the works of Bháratachandra : has issued from 
the Purnachandrodaya Press. It is, like most works published under 
native editorship, very imperfect. It has no preface, is full of errors, 
and abounds in doubtful readings, not to be met with in the most 
authentic editions of the work. In one place an entire poem, the 
celebrated Chorapanchásat, is introduced as the composition of Bhá- 
ratachandra. We are not aware if the bard of Nadia himself ever 
claimed the authorship of this exquisite poem, but certain it is that none 
of his editors, and among them were the late excellent poet and scholar 
Rádhámohana Sena, and Pandita Madanamohana Tarkalankára, has 
thought fit to attribute to him the credit of a composition, which is 
well known throughout India as the writing of Chora. 





Rev. J. Long has published a sheet containing some English words 
similar to Bengali in sound and sense, and illustrative of the etymological 
affinity which exists between the English and Bengali languages. The 
specimens are in most instances very apposite, and we hope the learned 
author will continue his researches and some day favour the literary 


public with further contributions on this much neglected but in- 


teresting subject, on the philosophical principles of Bopp and Pott. 
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The monthly meeting of the Asiatic Society was held on Wednes- 
day, the 4th February, 1852. 

Sir James Colvile, President, in the Chair. 

"The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presents received since the December meeting were 
laid on the table :— 

Ist. From Dr. MacGowan, Ningpo. Two specimens of Auricula 
shells. Im reference to these, Dr. MacGowan writes :— 

“The Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal contains, I believe, 
no specimen of the artificial pearls of China, as formed in a species of 
the Mytilus, I have therefore procured a couple, of which I beg the 
Society's acceptance. One of the specimens contains images of 
Buddha, and such are often employed to foster superstition. 

“The method of forming them, is, placing in the living animal 
small metallic images, which occasion irritation ; and in the course of 
a year they are found covered by the pearly secretion. When the 
foreign body is suffered to remain for several years, and the muscle 
continues to thrive, very beautiful pearly deposits are formed. The 
` accompanying specimen shows only a year's growth. ya 

“Though the method has been long known to the Chinese, a 18 
altogether probable that the discovery of Linnsus was wholly inde- 
pendent of any knowledge derived from this quarter of the world ; 
otherwise he would not have accepted the reward and honour be- 
stowed on him by our country, in consequence of the invention, 
which at the time promised to be one of great value,” 


` 
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2nd. From Dr. Buist, a volume of very beautiful drawings of 
Northern Antiquities. Murray's Wind and Current Charts. And, 
Observations on Commander Montriou's Remarks. WA 

3rd. From the Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal. A 
Map of the Seebpore district in Upper Assam. The Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago for October ; (two copies,) and Selections from the 
Records of the Bengal Government, No. 4. 9 

4th. From N. Shaw, Esq., Secretary of the Geographical Society 
of London, ‘The President's Annual Address to the Society. 


5th. From the British Association for the Advancement of Sciences. - 


Report of the Association, for 1850. 


6th. From the Royal Geological Society of London. Quarterly 


Journal of the Society for May 1851. 

7th. From the Royal Geographical Society of London. Journal 
of the Society, vol. II, Part II., and Captain Smith's Address to the 
Geographical Society of London. | 

sth. From the Sociëté Asiatique of Paris. Journal Asiatique, 
No. 81. ۱ 

9th. From the Government of India. The Trial of Jotee Persaud. 

10th. From the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries. Guide to 
Northern Archeology, by the Earl of Ellesmere. 

11th. From the German Oriental Society. Zeitschrift der Deütschen 
Morganlündischen Gesselschaft. Vol. 5th, Parts 1, 2. 


12th. From the Royal Academy of Sciences of Turin. No. 51 of 


the Bulletin of the Academy. 

13th. From the Royal Society of London. "The Philosophical 
Transactions for 1851, Part Ist. 

14th. From the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences. The Trans- 


actions of the Academy, Vol. VI., part lst. l 
15th. From Dr. Albrecht Weber. The White Yajur Veda, Nos. 
4, 5. 


16th. From Dr. N. Wallich. An Extract from the Journal of 
the Entomological Society of London. 

17th. From T. Maclure, Esq., Contributions to Meteorology and 
Geology. ^ 

18th. From the Royal Asiatic Society of Madras. Journal of 
the Society from July to December. 
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19th. From J. R. Logan, Esq., Journal of the Indian Archipelago, 
for November. 


20th. From its Editor, the Oriental Christian Spectator, for 
December. 

21st, From its Editor, the Oriental Baptist, for January, 1852. 

22nd. From its Editor, the Calcutta Christian Advocate, for Ja- 
nuary, 1852: 
23rd. From the Tattvabodhini Sabha. The Tattvabodhint Patriká, 
No. 99. 

24th. From the Curators of the Academy of Leyden. Catalogus 
Bibliothecee Lugdino—Batavorum. 

25th. From Rev. A. W. Wallis. The Benares Magazine from 
its commencement to the last number published. 

26th. From the Rev. J. Long. The Satyárnab for December 1851, 
Purushottama Chandriká, Apurva Upakhydnd and Kámdákhyá Tantra. 

L. Clint, Esq., duly proposed and seconded at the last meeting, was 
balloted for, and elected an ordinary member. 

Babu Gyánendra Mohan Tagore was proposed an ordinary member 
of the Society by Mr. J. R. Colvin, and seconded by the President. 

The draft of a letter to the Government of Bengal, with reference to 
the Museum of Economic Geology, in accordance with the resolution 
adopted at the last meeting, was read and approved of. 

Letters of thanks were received from the Royal Geographical Socie- 
ty of London, for the Society’s Journal, Nos. 291, 212, 213; from 
the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, for the Journal, No. 218 and 
No. 7, 1850; and from the Bavarian Academy, for the Bibliotheca 
Indica, vol. Ist. Nos. 16, 17, 18, 27, 15, 23, 25, 19, 21, 22, 26, 28, 
29, 30, and 3l. 

Letters were received from Captain Broome, Bábu Harimohan Sen, 
and Hon'ble I. Erskine, intimating their wish to withdraw from the 
Society. ` 
` Communications were read— | 

1st.—From Dr. Buist, on the Forfarshire and other Northern Anti- 


quities. | 
2nd.—From Major Abbott, “ on the Sites of Niakara and Bucephe- 


la, with two maps and an appendix on Taxila,” 
~ 


- 
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3rd.—From Captain Tickell, B. N. L., on the Heuma or “ — 
a tribe inhabiting the hills of Arracan. 

From Captain Layard. A note of the سوہ‎ made by him in his 
researches into the Antiquities of Gour. "The following is an extract 
from his note. 

* My few days' residence there have been very successful in finding 
relics and inscriptions. ‘Impressions of the latter I have transferred 
to cloth, but as yet have not had time to examine them, however I 
much fear, they are nothing more than sutturs from the koran. Ina 
few days I intend searching in Rajah Adisur’s Palace, where casually 
I have found one or two very curious and ancient Hindu Sculptures. 
Diggings would, I am sure, bring many curious carvings and remains 


to light, but the expense is a drawback. * * ر‎ 
* * * * E * * 
* * * B * 7 * 


* * * * * “There is a very an- 


cient bastion and ghat called Pattal Chand, with many sculptured 
stones (apparently) lying in the clear water of a jheel, which is deep, 
I have little doubt but they would prove interesting, as they are, from 
traditions of the natives, remains of a Hindu Mutt aud Ghat of great 
antiquity." 

Mr. J. R. Colvin drew the attention of the Society to the Graco- 
Bactrian antiquities which have lately been discovered in various parts 
of the Punjab, and Sir James Colvile mentioned that Mr. E. Bayley, 
C. S., was in possession of a very interesting collection of such antiqui- 
ties, and had promised to write a memoir thereon.—'The Secretary was 
requested to address a letter to Mr. Bayley on the subject. 

Mr. Piddington exhibited a beautiful medal made of silver extract- 
ed from the Deoghur copper ores, and submitted au interesting paper 
on the subject for publication in the Journal. 

Reports having been received from the Curator of the Musuem of 
Economic Geology and the Librarian, the meeting adjourned. 


Confirmed 3rd March, 1852. (Signed) J. R. Corviw, Chairman. 
LIBRARY. 


The following additions haye been made to the Library since December 
last. 
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The Kurrukpoor Hijls.— By Captain S. R. SHERWILL. (Communi- 
cated by Captain THUILLTER.) 


The group of hills lying immediately to the South of the station of 
Monghyr, and known as the Kurrukpoor Hills, being named after the 
town which bears that name and which is situated to the East of the 
hills, is an offshoot from the northern face of the Vindhya Hills, 
measuring 30 miles in length, with an average width of 24 miles; and. 
although the group in the mass lithologically resembles the Vindhya 
Hills, it still contains within its valleys and on some of its higher peaks, 
rocks of a much softer mature, such as silicious hornstone, chlorite, 
chlorite schist, actinolite, actinolite schist, claystone, hornblende, 
massive asbestos, arid a decaying rock known to the natives by the name 
of Khari, it is a soft greasy, white, or greyish rock associated with ona 
passing into hornstone. 

This group of hills no where rises to a greater height than eleven: 
hundred feet, which is the height of the high table-mountain thirteen 
miles south of Monghyr, named Maruk; in the interior are extensive 
valleys, forests, precipices, hot wells, mountain torrents, quarries and a 
few villages. 

The following are extracts from a diary kept whilst traversing these 
hilla:—-. . 

2nd September, 1817.— Left. Monghyr with a — of fiend to 
explore the Kurrukpoor Hills and to visit the sources of the Mun aud 
Anjun rivers, said to rise from hot springs. 

No. LIII.—Nxw Series. 1 2.c 
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Rode to Lallajehangeera, seven miles, situated immediately under 
the western face of the hills; where there is an Indigo factory and 
bungalow. The road after leaving the city of Monghyr, passes through 
fine rice fields the whole way ; from Lallajehangeera is a beautiful view 
of the hills to the south, with Maruk towering over all. Towards the 
evening visited the Putturkhan valley, two miles from the bungalow 
and near the village of Mosurgunje; it is a small narrow valley or 
cul-de-sac in the hills, about three quarters of a mile in length and a 
quarter ofa mile broad, across which and over the hills to the plains 
on the East, runs a footpath; the pass is called the Umjoorghat. 
On entering the valley, which you do by a rather narrow entrance, the 
valley is seen on the right and left and a hill in front closing the view; 
turning sharp round to the left you find yourself at the foot of a perpen- 
dicular wall of a dazzling white quartz upwards of two hundred feet in 
height, rent into a thousand parellelopipeds by deep fissures and by 
veins of quartz, all cutting each other with the greatest angular exact- 
ness, giving the rock the appearance of being faced with gigantic 
hatchments whose lower and upper points are angles of 45°. This 
wall faces the east. Immediately to the north east of this wall and 
across the valley is an old quarry of hornblende, now no longer used ; 
not that it 15 exhausted, but numerous other quarries being open in 
different parts of these hills and yielding a superior stone, this one has 
been neglected ; several large slabs of six and eight feet in length were 
lying outside the valley, they had been quarried for a Mahájun, who 
dying before he received them, they were left on the spot where they 
happened to be when the news of his death reached the quarry men. 
The hornblende is of a fine dark green or blue nearly approaching to 
black, takes a fine polish, is easily carved, but occasionally fine blocks 
are disfigured by nests of iron pyrites which being acted upon by the 
atmosphere and rain, leave large stains of the red oxide of iron on the 
surface. This hornblende rests upon a schistose rock : it is claystone, 
which is also found on the opposite side of the hill. 

Iron-stone and reddle lay strewed about the valley. 

The hills about the quarry are covered with low jungle, stinging 
nettles, called by the natives Rukusi, and Ferns. 

The quartz strata dip 5° to the West. 

3rd September.—Marched to Azimgunje, a small village ten or 
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twelve miles to the west, lying under the northern face of the hills. 
The first five miles of our road was through rich rice fields up to the 
men’s knees in water; when we arrived opposite the Maruk valley, a 
mountain torrent which descends with great violence from this gap, was ` 
found so swollen and deep that we all were obliged to plunge in and 
swim across; our road now lay through a handsome forest of mango, 
acacia, mimosa, phænix, sakúa, peepul and banian trees, besides stercu- 
lia, bauhinea, bamboo, zyzyphi, and butea, both stunted and climbing : 
the road strewed here and there with quartz rocks. ۱ 

In the evening went to the Luheytah quarries where a coarsely gra- 
nulated quartzose rock is quarried for mill stones. The quarry is on 
the flank of a long naked quartz rock on the southern face of a detach- 
ed hill named Juthootteea extending for half a mile through a dense 
jungle, the naked rock resembling the rounded back of some huge 
monster. This stone is quarried and taken in the form of native 
mill-stones to Monghyr, from whence it is exported in great quantities 
to Bengal and other parts of India. The rock is a porphyritic quartz, 
with translucent masses of quartz embedded in a greenish grey sub- 
stance also resembling quartz. 

4th September.—Ascended the hills by the Gorya Khoh Ghat, ه‎ 
deep wooded glen where hornblende and hornblende slate of a good 
quality is quarried in large quantities and exported to Monghyr, the 
associated rocks being chlorite schist, massive asbestos resembling a 
foliated lithomarge, slightly fibrous when crushed, and clay-stone. The 
road up the Ghat, which is a mere foot-path, passes over asbestos and 
clay-stone ; the asbestos is not of the fibrous kind, but appears as 
an agglutinated species of this mineral. Its general appearance is 
that of a rock composed of very small and firmly adhering horizontal 
strata, of about one or two inches in thickness composed of vertical 
agglutinated shining fibres of asbestos, it is greasy to the touch, 
its fracture is shining and glossy like silk, streak earthy, colours 
lively blue, glistening, jasper red or yellow; near the foot of the 
hill Maruk, at Maruk Ghat these minute strata are seen in great 
perfection, having been at that spot denuded by the action of a 
mountain torrent into a succession of precipices some hundred of 
feet in height. At the summit of the Ghat we entered a dense forest 
of underwood and trees, the road winding amongst low hills of asbes- 
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tos; at one mile from the crest of the Ghat we passed over laterite, 
then hornstone of various colors. We were now in a deeply wooded 
valley of great beauty, the principal trees consisting of Sakua, Carissa 
carundas, Butea, Diospyros, Terminalea, Grewia, Dalbergea, Bombax, 
Boswelia thurifera, Dyospyros ebenum, a variety of Bauhinias both 
B. scandens nnd B. variegata, besides a scattering of Mimosa catechu, 
a wild arrowroot, ferns, Euphorbia, Asclepiadesz and Liquorice. As 
we advanced into the hills the jungles became more and more dense; 
about a mile from the top of the Ghat we passed several heaps of iron 
slag, the refuse of the furnaces of the hill people, who collect the iron 
ore which is common all over these hills, smelt it in the rudest of 
furnaces and exchange the metal with the lowlanders for salt, tobacco, 
or rice; at the second mile we stopped at a buffaloe ۶“ baithan’ or 
night rendezvous for buffaloes, by name ۶۶ Buneeara baithan,” changed 
our clothes, which were drippinz wet from rain, drank some milk and 
proceeded through a narrow valley for two miles to the banks of the 
hot stream the Anjun, leaving Bhoondh Bhuraree a small village a 
few hundred yards to our right. Finding a fine deep pool of water in 
the stream with a temperature of 108° completely overshadowed with 
forest trees, we bathed, a most refreshing proceeding after our long and 
wet walk; leaving the road we proceeded to the west, up a densely 
wooded and narrow valley ; the first part of the road was over a 
quaking moss bog, through which ran the Anjun ; half a mile brought 
us to the source of this hot stream which for the last quarter of a mile 
had become much too hot for our feet. The spot from whence the 
Anjun rises is at the end of a narrow valley, the water bursts from 
two orifices in a confused heap of Jaspideous hornstone rocks, bearing 
a peculiarly desolate appearance from the absence of vegetation on or 
near the rocks, and from the burnt up appearance of the hornstone 
from which the water is seen pouring out nt a temperature of 145? 
Faht. a fine porous botryoidal silicibus sinter deposited from the hot 
water covers all the rocks near the springs. "The Anjun, after a short 
course of twelve miles, falls into the Nuktee, which latter stream falls 
into the Keeul a tributary to the Ganges into which it falls at Sooruj- 


"gurha. A mile and a half brought us to Baboodera and Goormaha, 
two small hamlets on the banks and in the valley of the Anjun, around 


which a few hundred acres of land have been cleared, yielding a boun- 
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tiful crop of Indian corn, junera, cotton, pulse, a small quantity of 
tobacco, a few chillies and edible roots. The inhabitants principally 
consist of Sonthals, from whom we experienced every kindness they 
had in their power to bestow. 'They gave us a house to sleep in, milk, 
water and fire; beyond these necessaries of life their generosity could 
not proceed. ۸ tolerable quantity of iron is smelted near both of these 
villages, generally in the jungle for the sake of being near the spot 
where the charcoal is burned. 

5th September.—Started early in the morning to visit the hot 
springs one mile from the source of the Mun river. Half a mile after 
leaving Goormaha we passed through a small hamlet Misree Bungla, 
and entered a very narrow valley in which the Mun takes its rise, 
densely wooded on both sides, the forest climbing to the summits of 
the hills both on our right hand and on our left; the rough and un- 
equal road passing over asbestos and hornstone with occasional 
masses of quartz; when nearing Bheembandh the strata of asbestos are 
exhibited as vertical lamina, very fine,—of a red, black, blue or grey 
colour. Two miles and a half walking, during which time we had 
crossed and re-crossed the narrow bed of the Mun, brought us to the 
descent into the plains of Kurrukpoor and to the village of Bheem- 
bandh, a small collection of huts surrounded by rice fields and palm 
trees, near which are the hot springs. The first spring we visited is 
situated about three hundred yards to the North of the village immedi- 
ately under a small detached hornstone hill named ** Mohadewa," from 
whose base the water issues in a fine stream at a temperature of 147" 
Fahrenheit ; this was the hottest spring we met with in these hills ; the 
whole of the hornstone rocks over which this water flows appears to 
be partially decomposed as well as encrusted with a siliceous sinter ; 
a few hundred yards farther to the North, at the foot of the hornstone 
hill “ Dumduma," we came upon a region of hot springs, hot water 
appeared to be spouting from the ground in every direction ; the prin- 
cipal springs, of which there are eight or ten had a uniform tempera- 
ture of 145?, all rising within a space of about three hundred yards 
square. Whilst our party was engaged bathing in the stream containing 
the united waters of all the hot springs and which falls into the Mun, 
I made the following observations. At the source of the Bheembandh 
hot-well at the foot of the Mohadewa hill, the water as before observed 
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was 147" Fahrenheit. In this temperature nothing appeared to grow or 
live; at 145°, growing under the water, I found a green slimy moss in 
full vigour adhering to the hornstone rocks : from 1309 to 125? shrubs, 
trees, grass and ferns grew indiscriminately on the edge of the water, 
into which they had pushed their roots: at 114° I found large shoals 
of a very small and «active silvery fish apparently enjoying their hot 
life, but upon being driven up the stream into a higher temperature 
they showed great distress; at 117? they darted about wildly; at 
119? they died instantly ; for at this temperature they turned on their 
backs, their air-bladders bursting a few seconds afterwards ; at 120° I 
found the larvæ of the Libellula or Dragon fly as active as these slow 
creeping creatures ever appear to be, apparently enjoying the high 
temperature previous to undergoing their final metamorphosis. Frogs 
were swimming about in 114°; and I found a huge black scorpion and 
numerous frogs dead in 130°. In 120° 1 saw a large lizard called by 
the natives ** Bahumnee" rush across the stream as if in great agony, 
he had been scared from the jungle by my servant; with a desperate 
struggle he got across the stream which was about ten feet broad and 
afew inches deep: across numerous hot streams are of course many 
footpaths used by the cultivators round about Bheembandh, but no 
where at the point of crossing did I find the water above 120° and 
even that temperature made the men and women hurry across the 
stream when fording from bank to bank ; to our European skins the 
heat of 120° was intolerable, nor could any of the party walk coolly 
across any of the fords at that temperature without being severely 
scalded though not blistered. 

Luxuriant crops of rice are raised by the aid of the hot streams, 
large fields being fed by the water, but at a reduced temperature by 
leading it in devious courses to the cultivated land. 

The united waters of all these hot springs are conveyed away by the 
small stream called the Mun, which, after a passage through a narrow 
and densely wooded and bamboo-fringed valley, flows through Pergun- 
nah Sukhwabadee to the Ganges, sixteen miles below Monghyr. 

From the hot springs we retraced our steps to the Bheemkoond, 8 
small pool of cold water under an overhanging hornstone rock in the 
river Mun; this pool sacred to Bheem, the Hindu Hercules, a place 
visited by numerous pilgrims and which we were informed by the 
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Brahmans was fathomless, we found by plumbing it by the aid of a 
long jungle creeper charged with a heavy stone to be only thirteen 
feet deep. The falsehood of these men is only to be equalled by their 
impudence, for they declared we never reached the bottom. ۱ 
A few hundred yards from this pool and down the stream the 
asbestos changes into actinolite where it is seen in columnar masses 
from ten to fifteen feet in height, and when decayed is of a bright 
yellow, red and bluish colour; the living rock is of a pale emerald 
.green with glassy fibres; this mineral is also found in the bed of the 
Anjun nullah where the stream leaves the high land through a narrow 
gap in the hills named the ۶۶ Kookur Jhup or the Hound's leap.” 
6th September, 1847.— Left Bheembandh early this morning ; leav- 
ing the hot wells on our left, we struck into a valley flanked on the 
right by the Ghordour hill and on the left by the Gorya hill, both of 
hornstone, and well wooded ; at one mile ascended the Kohburrun 
hornstone hill to the crest of a deep and beautifully wooded dell 
named Narookole; from the summit of the pass the view was particu- 
larly pleasing, though nothing but dense forest and hills meet the view ; 
descended the Narookole path down to a grass-clad valley through 
which the Sundasin nullah finds its way to the plains of Kurrukpoor. 
After a very wet walk in the tall grass between the Keel Tokwa hill on 
the right hand, and Sundasin hill on the left, and after crossing and 
recrossing the stream numerous times, we were fairly brought to a stand 
still by our guides pointing toa nearly perpendicular mountain over 
which they told us we must climb. We tried many points to endeavour 
to find a passage for a couple of ponies that were with us, but without 
success; they were obliged to retrace their steps and to go round 
several miles to the Suwasin pass over which they eventually made 
their way. As we mounted the steep Keel Tokwa, we perceived that 
the Sundasin nullah flowed several hundred feet below us in deep 
shade through a gap in the hills for nearly half a mile in length, the 
sides of which were quite perpendicular, and not more than a few 
hundred yards apart; the gap has the appearance of being a volcanic 
rent in the white hornstone rocks which are prettily fringed with 
) Sterculia, Boswellia and Butea ; from the highest point in our passage 
over the Keel Tokwa we had a capital view of the greater part of the 
jungles to the West. 
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Descended a stony pass strewed with quartz, hornstone and iron 
ore, to Soogee, a small hamlet situated on a rising ground where iron 
is smelted ; it stands on the banks of the Dhodhanee nullah in whose 
bed I found a bed of a white schistose rock, greasy to the touch and 
resembling the asbestos of Bheembandh. 

7th September, 1847.—Travelled this day over broken and uneven 
ground covered with a dense forest of fine trees, the rocks being 
quartz, hornstone, claystone and iron ore; the forests composed of a 
few fine trees of sal, (shorea robusta,) fit for beams of the largest, 
house, with an abundance of Sakúa ;* carissa carundas, or wild corunda, 
with a delicious perfume; butea frondosa; diospyros ebenum, or 
ebony, asun, terminalia; phalsa, grewia; sisoo, dalbergia ; semul, bom- 
bax heptaphyllum ; salu or sale, boswellia thurifera; keonjee, sterculia ; 
euphorbia of a large size; aonla, myrobalans phylanthus emblica, ku- 
dum, nauclea; chironjee, c. sapida; bel, ægle marmelos; mynphul, 
vangueria ; aheens or mukkoh or kuttow; dhaw, grislea tomentosa ; 
dhaumin; panun; ghumbhar; koosoom; several bauhinias; koom- j 
bhee ; umultas, cassia fistularia; and in the deeper glens aud vallies 
were asclepiadea, liquorice, turmeric, and ferns of several kinds; of 
the latter, the adiantum attains to a large size and great beauty, large 
ferns were observed growing parasitically on trees. 

A rough and steep scramble through these trees brought us to the 
summit of the hill Maruk, a table-topped hill of eleven hundred feet 
elevation, from whence we had a splendid view of Monghyr station and 
town thirteen miles to the north of us; of the country beyond the 
Ganges; or nearly one hundred miles of the Ganges ; winding through 
the highly cultivated plains of the districts Patna, .Monghyr, and 
Bhaugulpore; a good view of the Rajmahal hills to the East, distant 
seventy miles and of the jungles at our feet, clouds shut out the view. 
of the Himalaya mountains which a few days before we had seen from 
Monghyr in the plains, spread out in a vast panoramic view, their 
snowy sides tinged with the beams of the rising sun. uio - j 

The summit of this mountain is about a quarter of a mile in length 
and a few hundred yards in breadth, perfectly level and covered with a 
matted and tangled jungle of bamboos, mimosa catechu; and saküa 
trees. The spot, from its elevation deserves to have a house or two erect- 

* Shoren robusta in its early growth. 8 0 
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ed on its summit where invalids from Monghyr ou during | the 8 
great heats of summer find relief from the difference of t perature. $5 cH 
The summit of the mountain is composed of a coarse  ferruginous - ۱ 
nodular clay somewhat similar to laterite, resting upon asbestos, which ` : 
lies upon hornstone, and beneath all, quartz rock, the strata of w which 2 
dip 85? to the south-east, direction of strata north and south. Itás Az 
difficult to say where the quartz commences or the hornstone cease 
as they pass into each other by such gradual gradations.. — — 
Looking north and down into the jungle, large bare masses of quartz | 
rock are seen protruding through the surface of the country and over- ٦ * 
topping the highest trees, with a dip in the strata of 80° to the north-east. — 
The ferruginous clay-like laterite at the summit of the mountain is^ . 2 
excavated into natural caves highly polished by the frequent visits 
the long-tailed monkeys which abound in the woods in these hills. I . ay 
On the summit of this mountain wg fell in with several of the gigan- + 
tic yellow webs of the epeirz spider, which are as remarkable for their 
strength of web as they are for the variety of their forms and colors; 
the present specimens were red and black, of a formidable size and ` 
very nctive; some of the webs we found stretched across our path 
measuring from 10 to 20 feet in diameter, that is, including. the guy. 
ropes which are fastened to some neighbouring tree or clump of bam- 3 
boo; the reticulated portion being about five feet in. diameter, in the 
centre of which the spider sits waiting for his prey. The webs from . 
their great strength offered n sensible resistance when forcing our way. ہے‎ 
through them; in the web of one of the spiders we founda bird > | 
entangled and che young spiders about eight in number feeding upon - 
the carcass. The bird was, with the exception of his legs and beak, E 
entirely enveloped in web, and was much decomposed ;, the entwined - 
web had completely pinioned the wings of the bird so as to render his 
escape impossible. The bird was about the size of a field lark and was 
near the centre of the web; the old spider was about a foot above the 
bird ; we secured, measured and bottled him. His dimensions were six 
inches across thelegs ; he was armed with a formidable pair of mandibles. 
Daring the day, cleared the jungle around the Trigonometrical cairn, 
and towards ering commenced building a temporary hut of ' boughs 
and bamboos to sleep in. At suuset, set fire to the jungle that we 
had cut down and which we had piled to the height of 30 feet, some- 
body volunteering à — dry shirt to light the fire with, ^ every thing å 
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had during the day become wringing wet from continued heavy rain, 
the fire rose into a magnificent blaze, and was visible for seventy miles, 

- During the night the rain descended in torrents, broke into our bough 

hut and deluged us ; the morning’s light showed the whole party of six 
— individuals lying in very thin mud, and thoroughly drenched to the skin. 

Sth September, 1847.—Descended Maruk hill on the Northern 
face by a very steep and difficult footpath through a dense forest and 
rode to Lallajehangeera. 

9th September, 1847.—From the Lallajehangeera bungalow a foot- 
path leads over the hills, (from the summit of which is obtained a 
beautiful view of the Ganges and country in general) to the hot springs 
of Rishikoond, which rise from several springs on the eastern side of 
the hills at a temperature varying from cold water to 104°, which gush 
out with a fair body of water from the foot of the Jaspideous horn- 
stone hills. The springs are in a prettily secluded nook in the hills, well 
filled with spotted deer, jungle fowl, a few tigers and bears. 

This spur of the hills forming the eastern horn of the recess named 
Maruk, and upon which the Fort of Monghyr is built, extends to be- 
yond the Ganges where it appears as several naked quartz rocks, one 
of which standing in the middle of the Ganges, causes the destruction 
of numerous boats during the rains, when the river rushes over it with 
a great noise, heard at the distance of several miles. At Monghyr the 
rock is quartz, several outcrops of which are seen in the fort and 
which are said by the natives to increase yearly in size, by a gradual " 
upheaval. The foundations of the north-western bastions are all based 
upon the quartz rock, otherwise the fort must long ere this have been 
3 : swept away by the grent force of the current ; some rocks in the bay 
- have caused damage to several steamers, which might be obriated by 


i 5 a buoy or flag being attached to each hidden danger. The small hill 
0 named Peerpuharee about three miles east of the station, forms the 
Fo 


| most northern point of the Kurrukpore hills, where it terminates in a 
Ec perpendicular bluff overhanging the old bed of the Ganges; the 
7 quartz is white and glossy, traversed by numerous veins of milk-white Á 
1 as oe north-west, south-east. Crossing these veins at acute 
P 3 موم‎ veins of a black iron ore having the appearance of 
ving been infiltred from below in a gaseous form. Near the summit 
et the bill where the. slope has been cut away to form the rond, a bed 
of اد‎ asbestos with ribbon-like strata has been cut through; pe- 
| metrating Shia mineral are de delicate veins of hornstone much contorted, 
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the whole bed dipping to the south 45°, direction of strata S. W. N. E, 
The asbestos pounded feels soft and is slightly fibrous; associated with 


the asbestos is indurated talc, in amorphous masses, it writes upon glass 


which writing is invisible until breathed upon. 

At the southern foot of the hill is a bed of chlorite and hornblende 
schists, but no where possessing fissility sufficient to render the slates 
of any use. On the north-western side of the hill I found a conglo- 
merate of rolled pieces of asbestos, chlorite, hornblende, quartz and 
hornstone united with a calcareous cement, the bed extending for thirty 
or forty yards along the base of the hill. 

Leaving Peerpuharee hill and proceeding in a southerly direction 
across a cultivated plain towards the hills, the same quartz is again 
met with, over which a red clayey and gravelly soil containing nodules 
of iron ore is thinly strewed; it is in this plain that the Seetakoond 
hot springs take their rise from a group of hornstone rocks, barren and 
sterile in appearance. The temperature of the spring is 140° and 
seldom varies. 

Six miles from Peerpuharee in a direct southerly direction, is a 
small fault in the hills which serves as a ghat or passage through the 
range, the name of the gap is “' Dusdooar"" and is in ribbon claystone, 
wedged in between quartz and hornstone ; from this handsome stone 
which exactly resembles unbaked and unsilicified ribbon jasper, was 
built the greater portion of the Monghyr Fort, and considering its 
great softness it is wonderful how it has lasted so well and so long as 
it has done ; its colors are exceedingly lively and are pearl-blue, brown- 
red, yellow, bright-red, and lavender-blue; the fracture is dull earthy, 
with glimmering particles, probably silvery mica, but much too small to 
be discernible even under a powerful lens; this claystone passes into 
massive asbestos. — " 

In the small Kewar Kole valley containing the Hishikoond hot 
springs, is a curious cleft in the hornstone rocks twenty-five feet in 
width forming a series of cascades. The strata dip 2° to the north. 
Higher up the valley large masses of hornblende nppear, evidently be- 
longing to the same strata quarried on the opposite side of the hill at 
Puttur Khan. Quantities of iron ore lie scattered about the small 
valley, but greatly hidden by the luxuriant foliage of the elegant 
trumpet-flowered Hastingsii which was in full blossom in March, the 


period of our visiting the spot. 
2 2 2 
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۸ few miles to the south and situated in a dense forest is the Ghora 

Khoor, a wide cleft in a perpendicular and naked wall of a pure whit® : 
and rose colored quartz, intersected in every direction with broad and 
narrow veins of milk-white quartz ; this cleft has the appearance of 
having been violently effected by the sudden bursting through this 8 
natural barrier of a large body of water, which must have accumulated 
in a deep valley immediately to the west or behind the wall. During 
v the rainy season the water from this valley rushes through this gap 
poo with amazing fury forming a small cascade. 

Hindu tradition asserts that the wall was broken down by a blow 
from the foot of a Rajah's horse when out hunting in these hills; the 
impress of whose hoof 1s still to be seen on the summit of the rock. ^ 

At Pandu, a small village to the south of the hills corundum has been 
found, but I could not discover the spot from whence it is procured. 
` To the west of the hills in a valley, shale was reported as having 
been discovered, but, as neither specimens nor locality were ever seen 
by me, I am unable to say how far true the report may be. 

| Produce of the Kurrukpoor Hills. 
—58 Timber of various sizes, none very large, principally s4l, sakún, 
asun, dhao, khoombhee, muhooa, plas, sissoo, ebony, which are prin- 
cipally used for native hut building, for ploughs, bedsteads, pestles aud 
YT پر‎ mortars, yokes, masts for small boats and firewood ; bamboos in great 
of — * ; several barks, dyes, gums, and grass. 

` Hornblende slates ; millstones, curry-stones, iron of a good quality, ` 
khari, a white earthy substance used for whitewashing buildings and 
for ornamenting pottery. Building stones of various kinds, such as 
-elaystone, massive hornblende, and hornstone ; the hornblende is also ۱ 

used for tomb-stones, plates, dishes, sun-dials, and is much exported to 
5 all the large cities; corundum. ° | 

A vein of argentiferous galena was ا زج‎ at the base of these | t 

hills i in 1847, but as the discoverer keeps the site a seeret, no more can 
be said about the matter, the ore was tested in Calcutta and found to i 
contain much silver; a dispute about the title-deeds of the village 
lands i is the cause of the secrecy in the matter. 

A large amount of treasure is said to be hidden in the valley of the 
. Mun, deposited there during troublous times by the Rajahs of Kur. : 
rukpoor. — have searched for the spot and have failed in ۲ 
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1852.] Notes on the Heumá or “ Shendoos.” 
Notes on the Heumá or *'Shendoos," a tribe inhabiting the hills - ; 

North of drracan. By Capt. S. R. Ticket, 314 B. N.I. کا‎ ۱ 


The immense tract of forest and mountains, intervening between the ۱ | 
valley of the Irawaddy in Burmah, and the alluvion of Arracan, is inba- ` 
bited by wild and partly independent hill tribes, whose intercourse is ` - 
confined almost solely to themselves ; the communications of each class — — 
being limited to the neighbouring one. "Those bordering on the popu- gt. 
lous and comparatively civilized tracts under our Government, have * 
been described [I believe in the pages of this journal] by more expe= ۱ 
rienced narrators than myself. But some of the more remote and wild. — 
sub-divisions of these people have not yet come within observation, — 
and amongst these the Shendoos, though well known by name and, 
repute in Arracan, have never yet been visited by the people of the - 43 
plains, nor has a single specimen of this race been seen, I believe, either. ` T7 
by Mugh or European in Arracan, until 1850 when two emissaries or 
spies from them met me at a hill village some distance up the Koladyn . ` 
river. And again this year, when two more, a chief and his follower Jn 
ventured as far as Akyab itself, and from these I collected the. te? 
details here given of this people. | 

The Koladya or Gyatchafa river runs in a direction from N. N. W. - 
toS. S. E. At about 80 miles from its month the alluvion ceases, and 
a mass of hills abruptly commences without any undulating or table- ہے‎ 
land between. The ranges are low with insulated bordering patches 
at first, but soon rise in mass after mass —tier upon tier—to the 
Yeomatoung range to the Eastward, and the “ Blue Mountains" on 
the Chittagong side. These hills are chiefly (if not entirely) of 
sandstone, excessively steep, buried in jungul, and contiguous, leav- 
ing deep narrow water-courses between. The two largest of these, | 
directly tributary to the Koladyn are the Peekhyoung, falling into it 4 
at its right or Westerly bank in Lat. 21° N. and just where the hilly ^* 
country begins, and the Meekhyoung entering on the opposite shore in — 
about Lat. 21? 15'. This (the latter) stream which is abeut a hundred 
yards wide at its month and very deep, runs from a N. E. direction 
between steep-rounded hills for about 10 miles from the inlet, and . 
then trending gradually round comes down from due North, collecting 
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its waters by the confluence of innumerable water-courses trickling 
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from masses of high hills—about 21° 50' N. Lat. inhabited by the 
“ Koon” tribe: (The people lower down south and nearer the Koladyn 
being called ** Koomwees.") To the North and N. E. of the Koons 
the hills rise higher and higher, and amid this region, circumscribed 
by a space which, from all the information I can procure, I place be- 
tween Lats. 22° and 23° N. and Longs. 93° and 94° E. lies the country 
of the Shendoos. 

This mountainous tract appears in Pemberton’s map to be bounded 
to the East by the Nankathey khyoung, or Munipore river: but in all 
other directions it mingles indefinitely with other ranges, and an un- 


broken extent of forest. 


The Shendoos, or, as they style themselves, the “ Heumá,"' are sub- 

divided into several classes: my informant Lebbey, was the chief or 

* Abeu'' of the one nearest to the Koons, by name ** Bookee,"" consist- 

ing of 350 houses, all in one village. 

۰ The others of his people or nation, he gave me the following list of, 

` — describing each class as lying further and further to the N. E. but of 
1 the distances between each, I could gather no information—beyond 
| that, the last one on his list, was as far from his village on the one 
side, as Akyab on the other, and the last he stated himself to have 

been thirteen days in reaching. Nextto Bookee is—2. Thubbau, pre- 

sided over by Tynkho and Wantlye Abeus; consisting of 400 houses, 

in two villages. 


100 houses. 
100 houses. 
50. houses. 
250 houses. 
240 houses. 
500 houses. 
600 houses. 


This last town is described as containing 2,000 houses I——as being 
in entirely open country and clear of all the hills—and as having much 
cultivation about it. The inhabitants, said Lebbey, use carts and ride 
| pay tribute to their chief. My informant 
` had never been himself further than Mowtoo, and spoke of Hekké 


Tawho Abeu, 
Khooloung Abeu, 
Shíkho Abeu, 
Khenoung Abeu, 
Kheachoo, 
Gebbo Abeu, 
Whuhnyn Abeu, 
J'hachow Abeu, | 


Lalyang, 
Tumboo, 
Roongfe, 
Yanglyng, 
Hoothé, 
Mowtoo, 
Tantlang, 
Hekká, 
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from hearsay, but i emissaries from the last mentioned place had been : 
as far as his towu of Bookee, demanding tribute, which they had “8 
réceived last year from him in the shape of a musket, a dog, a large - = 
pig, and a bundle of cotton-thread and one of cotton-wool from each — 
house. — 

From these particulars I am ,„ inclined to ات‎ — is not a 1 

only name — R this that I can find is ** Aika” which does UC 
however appear marked as the capital of any division or district, and is 
moreover some way to the S. E. of the Shendoo mountains, about 94? 
E. Long. and 21° 40' N. Lat. quite out of the direction described by — — 
my informant. It appears moreover that the people of Mowtoo, 
Tantlang and Hekká, speak a different dialect to the Heumá langnage- — — 
This may probably then be Burmese, but Lebbey's entire ignorance of ہک‎ > 
that language prevented my ascertaining this point. 

The houses of the Heumá, he tells me, are made of timbers by the 
more opulent, and of bamboos by the poorer classes ; thatched with _ 
grass, and all on raised platforms, a peculiarity common to the Mon- 3 
golian races from eastward of the Hindu Koosh down to Borneo. 
They are rich in poultry and pigs, and cultivate the grains usually 

raised in jungly hills, such as maize, bajra, and hill rice, [of this but 

little), also plantains, yams, kudoos, ginger, cotton, til, linseed, and 
sugar-cane, [of which they make no use beyond eating it in its natural 
state.] l 

They prize dogs as food, and also all sorts of game [deer, wild pigs, 
&c.] and elephants, the flesh of which they are very fond of. With 
fish they are almost unacquainted, having indeed no other name for it, 
than the Burmese one of Nga. 

The elephants are generally shot with large heavy arrows, set in 
trap bows of immense size, the plan of which by description must be 
very similar to that of the bows set by our Bughmars in India. "The 
Shendoos however set two, pointing inwards, both connected by the 
same line that pulls the trigger, so that the animal passing through 
or touching the line with his foot, receives an arrow into each side. 
This double dose is the more necessary, as the Shendoos appear quite 
unacquainted with the use of any venomous poison.  Elephant's teeth 
form one of their principal articles of barter, 
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Commerce, with this wild people is of course extremely limited ; 
their imports are passed from village to village, few of the more civiliz- 
ed people of neighbouring countries caring to pass far into the interior 
of a race which they look on with such dread. Lebbey informed me, 
the people of his class, took annually to the Koon frontier, elephants' 
tusks, gongs, [which they get from the province of Yeo in Burmah], 
bee's wax, home spun plaids, and cotton turban cloths; which they 
exchange for salt, muskets, cloth, coral and bead necklaces, lead, 
powder, brass kutoras and thalees, aud brass rings. I was curious to 
know where they got the brass from, which adorns their shields, but 
could get no information more lucid than that it came from a country, 
one moon's journey to the N. or N. N. W. which was governed by a 
woman ! 

Their weapons are bows and arrows, [small, and becoming fast 
superseded by muskets,] short spears, and shields made of buffalo hide 
ornamented with brass plates and tufts of goat's hair dyed scarlet. 

e These people are polygamous, having from 2 to 4 wives each ; the 
‘number being solely limited by the length of the purse. They pur- ` 
chase them from their parents with gongs, cloth, &c. the largest price 
being paid for the first wife and less for those subsequently added to 


"1 the household. 

4 2 They may marry two sisters at once, but not more, and unlike their 
* southern neighbours, the Koomwees, are prohibited from taking to wife 
ya | their step-mothers. Daughters are entirely excluded from succession 
u to property, every thing goes to the eldest son. If he be a minor the 
if? 


uncle, or if there be none, some one next of kin, takes charge of the 
E property, which, however, he is not called on to account for afterwards 
unless he choose! If the eldest son have married and settled in life 
at his father's death, he gets no property, and the whole of it is divid- 
ed amongst his younger brethren. Should there be none however, he 
مت‎ succeeds to it. In no case is anything left to the widows ; they are 
C. a turned. adrift, or left to the charity of the eldest son. They bury their 
; چس‎ dead, digging a hole in | the ground to the depth of a man's height, 
A — is paved with flag-stones and lined with. boards, into this the 
بی‎ . corpse is placed in a supine posture, head to the east, together with 
IA + ف‎ sed's weapons, gong, Ee. gee with 
za — wrong ick pente earth, and. over all, a wis stone. 
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3 2 ۳ 
The body is kept two or three days in the house after death, but 


without any embalming or other preparation, so as to become often 


guite putrid before interment. 

The Abeu or head of the clan dispenses justice. "Theft is punished 
by the restoration of the property stolen and fine equal to its value. 

For murder, the punishment is making over to the relatives of the 
slain, a number of slaves, from two to seven, according to the wealth 
or importance of the deceased, and pigs in the same proportion. Should 
the offender not have slaves, he must give up property equivalent to 
them, or, in default, his own children. 14 he have neither slaves, other 
property, nor children, he is slain by the nearest of kin to the deceased 
with the weapon by which the murder was committed. But this is 
an event of such rare occurrence as to be, so to say, matter of legend. 
Drunken, quarrels attended with affray and wounding are of frequent 
occurrence: but no murder had been committed within my informant’s 
recollection. 


The Heumá were formerly at war with the Koons, but now appear š 
to be at peace with them and all the tribes to the south or along the _ 


Aracan frontier; but they have constant fights with other tribes, 
whose language, my informant said, was strange to him. 


These people lie to the N. E. and E., and have their legs tattooed ` 


like the Burmese. Lebbey stoutly denied having made any excursions 
for slaves latelv, and insisted that all those slaves in his village, were 
descendants of people captured generations ago. But he confesses 
that Shendoos have carried off slaves from Chittagong rather recently, 
and enumerates the following tribes as having been concerned in these 
forays. Yanglyng (before mentioned), Roopoo [Tynkho Abeu,] a 
clan living to the N. W. of the sources of the Koladyn; and Tongshé, 
fEkké Abeu,] a clan of about three hundred houses, North of Bookee. 
Of the theological notions of the Shendoos I could gather but very 
meagre information. They regard the sun [Nye] and the moon 
[Khiapá] as deities, and sacrifice pigs and cattle to them at the com- 
mencement of the rains. They have no divisions of time, except 
,by seasons, distinguishing these by the different stages of agriculture 
proper to them, ploughing, sowing, reaping, clearing jungle, &c. 
Lebbey is a short, rather musenlar man, with the well developed 


thighs and calves of hill people in general, aud a pleasing expression 
2 
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- 
of face, not so markedly Mongolian as the countenances of many of 
the Aracanese; but his follower had the broad flattened features to a 
much greater degree. 

1 append a short vocabulary, and a few of the commoner sentences 
in their language, which has no written character. The dialect is 
exceedingly guttural, gh being exactly rendered by the Arabic ë and 
kh by the Persian £ while in their vowel sounds £u and 4 have pre- 
cisely the sounds of the French vowels in deux, and w in flute, Sc. 


English. Hewumá. 
A man. Ché, pá. 
A woman. Ché noung. 
A boy. Metha. 
; A son. (The same). 
T A girl, or daughter. Chenoungtá. 
A father. Eüpá. 
| A mother. Oonau. 
A chief. Abéu. 
A wife. Peenoung. 
A good man. Chepá p'há 
t A bad man Chepá p'hachoo or p'hawé 
f My. Kummá. 
y? Your. Nummyng. 
Large. Lépee. 
ya Small. Chotá (5 
5 . A village. Koo. 
ها‎ bill. Kló. 
P A forest. Roley. 
x Pevá. 
A vtu. 
Klühhóo. 
U. 
Nga (as the Burmese C2). 
Vo. 
Ah. - 
; Máshéy. 
M Chukóm. ۱ 
| Ayaw. x 









A bird. 
A snake. 





Hungry. 
Dead. 
Black, 
Red. | 
White. 
Green. 
Come along. 
Sit down. 
Stand up. 
Speak. 
Don't fear. 
Go along. x 
What is your name ? Numamé ho mo. 
Where is? Kuché ma-aw. —— — 
Eat. Longatee and Loonétee. ہہ‎ E 
Drink. Nia, A 3 
'To sleep. Yé shee. PL 
To lie down. Moungta shee. — — 
“ They say,”—“ It is called,” Puttee. E. ا ۳ | | وار‎ ag 
«< videlicet," &c. D 3 
Numerals. ۱ = 
1—Mékhá. 12-2116 ny. Es 
2—Mé ny. 13—Hlé thao, &c.  . a 
3—Mé thao. 20-316 kú. x 
4-16 ۰ : 30—Shaw t'hao. 
5—Mé pá. . 40—Shaw pullee. 
6—Mé churroo. 50—Shaw pa. 
7—Mé sharree. — 60—Shaw churroo, &c. 
8—Mé charin. 100— Yá khá. ` ne 
9—M€ chuckoo. 200—Yá ny, &c. 
10—Mé hrá. — | 1000—Sho khá. - ; 
1 16۰ l ۱ 
۱ کے‎ ya 2 ع‎ 2 
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On the Sites of Nikaia and Boukephaton. By Major James 
i ABBOTT, Boundary Commissioner, Punjab. 


4 NA Map of the Punjab of A. D. 1849, dedicated by Arrowsmith 
m to Baron Hügel, which appears to be an edition of that Topographist's 
former admirable chart disarranged and vitiated by the subsequent 
blunders of travellers, I observe that the site of Nicæa (meaning of 
course Alexander's city, Nikaia), is placed upon both banks of the 

IH ydaspes, about a mile and half below Russool. 

In another map of the Punjab published by Walker, I observe a 
site or fort designated Tukht i Sikundur (i. e. Alexander's Throne), 
about 6 miles S. East of Jelum, on the Eastern bank of the Hydaspes. 
The latter site caught the eye of one whose authority every soldier 
must reverence, and led that highly-gifted genius to surmise, that this 
Tukht i Sikundur marked the crossing of Alexander when invading 
the dominions of Porus. Finding myself in the neighbourhood of 
both spots, I have carefully explored the ground and cross-questioned 
the inhabitants as to their traditions. 

The Chuk Sikundur, then, (or, hamlet of Alexander, for Tukht (or, 
the throne), is a pure invention of the Topographist,) is the ruin ء٥‎ 
small mud castle, built by the Sikhs upon the site of a hamlet of that 
name, about fifty yards long by thirty. wide; standing upon the 
elevated soil at the eastern edge of the basin of the Hydaspes, and 
distant about two miles from the river. The hamlet received its name 
from the founder, one Sikundur Khan, a Mogul of Delhi, who about 

| seven generations back came and dwelt there. His descendants still 
3 ` occupy his rights, and are happy to show their mud huts to the 
`` traveller, who may have been led thither by the blunders of Topo- 
graphists. It is called Chuk, or, the hamlet, because subordinate to 
the main village, Sikundurpoor, standing close to it, 'The coins pro- 
k: cured for me from this site by means of handsome rewards, are all of 
۳ ` dates greatly posterior to the Greek dynasties. Thus vanishes for ever 
- the legend of the Tukht i Sikundur. 
` ` I have examined most carefully every village and old site upon the 
F | eastern bank of the Hydaspes, from old Jelum (Nikaia) to the site 
x pur pes by Arrowsmith as Nikaia, about a mile and half South 
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of Russool. In his older and correcter map, when under the | 





Hydaspes, or of that and of the Juppaul and Jumboo mountains. In ` 
the latter case, he probably held also Cashmere. E. 
Now, in invading the Assakanoi,+ Alexander had to cross the ` 
river Gouraios, difficult of passage owing to its depth and current, and 
the round and slippery boulders in its bed. This river, says Arrian, 
is called after the people, Gouraioi, of that country. "The Gouraioi, 
called to this day Gour, still dwell upon the Sohaut river, im- | 
properly called in some Maps] Loondi, and the river to this day = 
bears, as one of several names, the title of Punjgowra, from a town of 
that name on its bank inhabited by the Gour tribe. Here we have 
an undoubted landmark. Again the barbarians escaping from Massaga$ 
designed to take refuge first in Ora ; but eventually fled to Abisares. 
Alexander marched to Ora, and then besieged Bazira, and the fugitives 
from Bazira fled to the rock Aornos,| whose roots (see Curtins) the 
Indus enters.4] It is manifest therefore, that the river Gouraios, that 


^ uut 


* Arrian calls him rû» dpelow هه مسقم"‎ 66. v. 8. 

Curtius says: Abisares et Porus erant : sed in Poro eminebat auctoritas, Uter- 
que ultra Hydaspem amnem regnabat. viii. 12. 

Strabo says: ‘Trip 5è raórw* dy rois مق‎ H Tov 'ABucdpov xépa, wap’ @ Boo 
Spdxorras àwfryyexAor ol wap تاه‎ 4۱۶ Tpipesda, Tbv غير‎ Óybofjxorra mmxûv, 
Tb» 82 rerrapáxorra wpbs Toi ۵۳۸۵۷, às dipnxew ‘Orņnoixperos. Vol. iii, lib. xv. 
cap. i. p. 269, Ed. Tauchnitz. Such monsters are wholly unknown in this region 
at present. 

T'Hye 8% Gia rîs Toupaler xepas, kal Tb» morauby vb» é-*dwvnov Tis xopas سے‎ 
lovpazoy ۵ š (n, Bid Babdryrd re wal Sri ó£bs 8 pods س3‎ airy xal oi ۰ 
eTpoyyóko: dv vg morau ۶ امم" حموت‎ Toit éwiBalvovaiw deyi*yrorro. Arrian 
lib. iv. cap. 25. 

t This river becomes the Loondi when all the streams are united, that is, after 
joining the Kabul river ; at Julalabad it is the Nagooman. 

§ Tara pater 'AAdLarBpos, Spunras piv és ¿ml ٭ ملظ‎ yobs Bà Bru vay epomoixwr 
wis BapBdpay wapidvas ds rà "Apa rhy wdAw AaBóvres مخت(‎ wpbs “ABiodpou ¿= 
rede daraNadvoi dw) rà "Apa wperor Hye. ib. lib, iv. cap. 27. | 

۱ "Eqevyov (i. e, oi d» ۶ Batipois) ds The wérpav The dy Tjj apo, THY "Aopvor 
ری بر‎ due. ib. lib. iv. cap. 28. 
q Petra non ut pleraque modicis ac mollibus clivi in sublime fastigium crescit, 


airs م‎ s f 4 ۱ A- 
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to break up the boats, —the larger into three pieces, the smaller into 
| two,—and to bring them on carts to the Hydaspes. 

Now, had Alexander with the main army reached Tukht Purri,* 
which some conceive to be Taxila, the danger for Huzara had for the 
present been past. Moreover that Lower Tukht Purri, which is eighty 
miles from the Indus, appears to me inconveniently distant from the 
board of works. 1 think Hussein Ubdal, the delight of travellers 
upon that road, thirty miles from the Indus, and, until the last twelve 
years, the chief town of the Tarkhaili clan, from whom it was wrested 
by the Sikhs, a more probable locality. For although Taxiles (the 
Tarkhaili) was one of the two principal chiefs of that Doaba, yet 
we have no reason to suppose that lie was king of Potawar,t an immense 


= tract abounding in warlike inhabitants. Gamaxus, we sec, opposed 
— Alexander, although Taxiles had submitted ; and I am inclined to think 
Y that Taxiles’ own territory was bounded Eastward by Chehlo Jungi 


between Rawul Pindi and Jain ké Sungh. 
m However that be, there were two routes from either to the Hydaspes 
for the train of carriages containing Alexander's boats: the shorter to 


13 wal kopletny aré, ra uiv Bpaxvrepa, Bodi BiarunÜévra, al rTp.axórvropo Bà Tpix t 
— —  — srgfjónrar, xal rà Tufjuara èr) سر‎ Siexoulaty Kare ¿wl rhv oxên Tol ٭ .ج۴۵4“‎ 
| wget fupwrny Oey Tb vavrixbr abéis 3h duo وقضت‎ dv Tg .م84‎ Ards 3+ åra- 
^e سفق(‎ fy re bóvauir سس‎ Fer ds TdfiAa, &c. ib. lib. v. cap. 8. 
4 ^O Tukht Purri, the stone throne, or, more properly, Turrak Purri, the Hyseua's 
٤ rock, is a large village built a mile and a half south of the high road and amongst 
` the ravines. Those who would boast its antiquity say that it was founded by a 
Tus Gukka faquir named Sheikh Gukka, and called Turruk Parri on account of n 
* mischievous hyena which haunted the spot. Others say it was founded in the 
Ka ڈں‎ of the emperor Hoomaioon, about 320 years ago, by Tukht Banou, princess of 
| Sooltaun Audum Gukka, and called after her, Takht Purri. Purri is a common 
E to towns here. It signifies a slab of rock. Turruk Purri has no appear- 
ance of antiquity, nor do its most enthusiastic admirers claim for it an origin 
anterior to the invasion of Mahmood Ghuznasi. Its position is unfavorable to 
| commerce ; lying off the main road and amongst impracticable ravines. To sup- 
y qon dim. ravines formed since the erection of the city, ix to suppose the city 
T اب‎ — there of the water, upon which it i» dependent; — 
ıt water |a ene of the اک مور‎ ae a ee r 
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the present town of Jelum, the longer to the modern village of Julal- 
poor. Upon one of these places he must have debouched from the 
table-land of Potawar. Each had its ferry. But between the ferries 
there is no comparison ; that of Jelum being infinitely more convenient 
and only one-third the width of the Julalpoor ferry. 

Let us, however, suppose that he carried bis pontoon train twenty 
needless miles by Julalpoor, and chose to encounter rather than shun the 
quicksands of the torrent Hurrund, which at that season (the monsoon) 
are n serious impediment to beasts of burthen and wheel carringes. 
On arriving he would have found Porus encamped upon the eastern 
bank of the Hydaspes; near the present village Duttoo Choor. It 
was the height of the monsoon, and Alexander there found the 
Hydaspes four stadia or 833 yards, i. e. half a mile in breadth, accord- 
ing to Curtius.* But I measured it even in February, after a fall of 
rain, immediately above that point, one half mile in breadth, and 
during the monsoon it is considerably more. Curtiust also says, it 
was thickly studded with islands, to which the youth of either army 
swam to skirmish. But at present, during the monsoon, there is not 
an island there. At Julalpoor the salt range comes down almost to 


the water's brink, and this is the case to the distance of eight miles 


higher up, affording Alexander such a bird's eye view of the whole 
river, as had made it impossible for bim to mistake an island for the 
main land. Neither Arrian nor Curtius indicates the flank مغ‎ which 
Alexander's movement was made. But although several travellers 
have supposed that it was to his left flank, none has hitherto imagined 
it might have been to his right flank. Let us therefore examine the 
ground to his left flauk: that is, further up the stream. So far as I 
can judge, it seems probable that the river there approached to contact 
with the mountain spur at Murriali and at Julalpoor. It will be seen 
by the sketch map accompanying (which is not constructed from a 
regular survey) that it has receded to the East, and left a slip of 
Kinda land varying from 400 yards to a mile. Now if we measure 


` eleven miles from Julalpoor in this direction, i. e. up the stream, it 


` 


. Quatuor in latitudinem stadia diffusum profundo alveo et nusquam vada 
aperiente, speciem vasti maris fecerat.—Qu. Cur. lib. viii. cap. 13. 
5 Erant in medio amne insule crebre, in quas Indi et Macedones nantes, 


levatis super capita armis, transibant. ib. 
2p 
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brings us to about Darapoor, where there is a ferry. Darapoor, an 
insignificant village, stands upon an old but small site, apparently that 
of a village, and is said to have been built about 150 years ago by one 
Dara Khan. The name signifies the town or villaze of Darius. 
Opposite is Russool upon a very lofty cliff, beneath which in the 
monsoon a branch of the river flows. This cliff scarps to the West 
that rising ground, the last glacis of a long ridge of Kunka* and clay 
of small altitude which runs in a curvilinear figure from Bhinleur, and 
has at some remote period, joined the salt formation westward of the 
Hydaspes, ere severed by that river. It runs nearly South from 
Russool to the distance of two miles, melting there into the plain; 
‘from which rises the isolated lofty mound of Moongh, a considerable 
village. Daring the monsoon, immediately below the cliff of Russool, 
rolis the Hydaspes; but farther South, Kanda land interposes, i. e. 
land subject to inundation, and utterly unfitted for the manœuvres of 
chafiots or even of cavalry. The bed of the Hydaspes being here a 
shifting sand, it is impossible to conjecture what might have been its 
figure two thousand years ago, islands are constantly forming and dis- 
appearing. But the character of the cliffs and heights of Russool is 
so remarkable, that it could scarcely have escaped the minute detail 
of Arrian's description. Nor does it seem probable that such a master 
of strategie as Alexander, should have selected a landing place imme- 
diately below a cliff and height, where a hundred of the enemy could 
have set at defiance his whole array. Still less is it probable that 
with such a bird's eye view of the river as is afforded by the mountains 
on Alexander's side, that great captain could have mistaken an island 
for the shore. Moreover, the cliff at Russool is so lofty that the 
whole river lies beneath an eye stationed there. No island or series 
of islands on the further side could have masked Alexander's prepar- 
ations from the scouts of Porus. On landing, he would have found 
himself beneath a cliff, erested with armed men. The great breadth 
of the river there, admits of a boat crossing but twice between day- 
break and night. To have landed fourteen thousand men, one-third 
cavalry, would have required an absolute fleet of boats and rafts. 
* Kunka is granulated Tufa, deposited by rain water in soaking through alternate 
strata of marl and clay. : 
۳ 
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These boats were conveyed on carts to the spot and hidden behind 
island nearest shore. The rafts were hidden in the bushes. But. 
must have been launched at least a day or two previous to the em embark- | 
ation in order to prove their capacity for the enterprize. This could | 
. not have been done at Darapoor, without giving the alarm at Russool. > 
We have yet to examine a circumstance which has led several to ` = 
think the crossing must have been in this neighbourhood. Curtius — — 
has stated that in crossing the tremendous torrent of the Hydaspes, — — 
the waters, beaten back,* betrayed the existence of hidden rocks : in » 4 و‎ 
2 
3 





many places, he adds, further on, T but one boat was wrecked, being 3 
driven by the current against a rock. Now although I think that 
Quintus Curtius's history is generally faithful; yet there are proofs’ 
sufficient that he occasionally dealt in poetical embellishment of facts. 
This is seen in his episode of Alexander and Charus at the storming 
of Aornos, and in the fine speeches which he puts into the mouths of 
his heroes. Any person gazing upon the torrent of the Hydaspes, 
during the monsoon or previously, must have been struck with the 
sight of these ‘‘ und:e repercusse,”’ this boiling up of the waters, as 
if hurled back from sunken rocks. Nevertheless, there are no rocks 
below Luhri. There are none at Darapoor nor at Julalpoor, although 
the mountain almost dips its foot into the wave. The reason of this 
seems to be that the sandstone is so soft aud friable, that it melts 
into sand under the influence of air and water. Arrian is quite silent 
about the rocks. The inference is that none existed then, any more 
; than now. A boat may have been lost against the hard solid bank of 
the island, as well as if it had been rock. The current is so’ violent 
at that season, that a boat with fifty or sixty men in it, is easily 
smashed against any obstruction less soft than water. As the boiling 


4500 cavalry would require 300 rafts. And if one boat would take 50 infantry, 
190 boats would be required for 9500 ; giving a total of 490 floats. Where could 
they have been concealed from a scout on the high cliff of Russool. 

* Nec pro spatio aquarum late stagnantium impetum coercebat; sed quasi in 
arctum coeuntibus ripis, torrens, et clisus ferebatur ; occultaque saxa inesse osten- 
debant pluribus locis undae repercussse, —Q. Cur. lib. viii, cap. 13. 

f Una ergo navi, quam petrz fluctus illiserat, hmrente, ceterm evadunt, id. 
lib. viii. cap. 13. The word ‘t hserente,'" here used, savors rather of a bank or 


shoal than of a mass of stone properly termed rock. 
- 2»2 
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of the waters exactly imitates their action over sunken rocks; so would 
any of the solid banks near Bhoona represent the power of a rock to 
the hapless boat dashed against it. It must also be remembered, that 
ant Bhoona, where I suppose the crossing to have been made, the 
bottom is a pavement of large boulders, firmly cemented together. 
Above this originally lay shingle of smaller sizes, to the depth of 
several feet, now carried away from the channel, but still appearing in 
the islands and often forming solid shoals, quite as dangerous as rocks. 
Occasionally masses of this shingle become disjected from the shore 
and form, for months, huge, rock-like cubes; until gradually their 
cement is dissolved by the elements. Thus, it will be seen that Curtius's 
expressions will apply. better to the Hydaspes above Jelum, than to 
that river above Julalpoor. The *'insule crebre,”’ if they ever 
existed at the latter spot, are no more to be seen. It is impossible for 
any one looking on the river there, with Arrian and Curtius before 
him, to imagine he contemplates the scene described by either. 

Let us next refer to the landing. On accomplishing this, we haye 
no mention of Alexander finding the corps of observation sent against 
him, posted on a height from which it was necessary to dislodge them. 
On the contrary he dashes* at them with his cavalry. But at Russool 
the Kanda (or inundated land) will not admit of cavalry movements, 
and no cavalry can charge up cliffs and rugged ravines.[ Porus, too, 
marched, until he found himself upon soil firm enough to admit of 
cavalry evolutions. This could not have been the Kandá; he must 
needs have been upon the sandy soil above it, in which case Alexander 
had so decidedly the advantage of ground that it is wonderful that 
Arrian has not noticed it. The chariots of ۳۵۳۵۵۶ according to 
Arrian, were encumbered in the mud ; according to Curtius, they were 

* ‘Aş 3) xaréuaber و تم مجؤٌ‎ TO 7۳23580 Tb Tûr 'IvBav, 0و4‎ 3h dfdws drorecciv 
abro; [bv rjj عم ام “جيرة‎ Tem. Arrian lib. v. cap, 15. 

T ns 8۳ dvéruxye xep[g Tra ob $5Abs abrg dpalverw, A^’ bd Ydpwou yàp iurar 
qv Éw«Bor xal orepedy ds Tas ¿@d8our Te xal àrvaerpoQàs rà» Terror, évrav6a fracce 


id.‏ لش عمج بر 
Bapéa yevóueva, xal. dv‏ ارت ده Ta 3} Épuara abrois Trois dAdvai, Uvre rf‏ + 


abre e رم‎ orb 5منوہ٭‎ &xpda. id. 


Gravesque et propemodum immobiles currus illavie et voraginibus hmrebant. 
s» Aliorum turbati equi non in voragines modo lasanasqas, sed etiam in amnem 
præcipitavere curricula. Q. Cur. lib. viii. cap. 14. 1 
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sand, bound together by grass, becomes the firmer for saturation امو‎ — 
that here again the features disagree. What, then is the evidence x 
that Alexander crossed the Hydaspes at the Russool ferry? Mr. — 
Williams's argument is that Strabo* has said : The Macedonians march- ` 00 1 
ed to the Hydaspes from the Indus in ہ‎ southern direction. But from 
the Indus, there is no carriage road south, nor is — ا ای‎ 





Atuk, though both Jelum and Julalpoor lie from thence very many 





degrees south of east. : 
Burnes says, “ It has been conjectured that Julalpoor is the scene 29 
of Alexander's battle with Porus, &c. There is much to favor the As 
opinion; for, in the words of Curtius, we have islands in the stfeam, ا‎ 
V 


projecting banks and waters dilated, yet the mention of sunken rocks 
seems to point higher up the river, near the village Jelum. The high 
roads from the Indus pass this river at two places, at Julalpoor and at 
Jelum : but the latter is the great road from Tartary, and appears to d 
have been the one followed by Alexander. The rocky nature of its x 
banks and bed here assists us in identifying the localities of the route, 
since the course of the river is not liable to fluctuation. At Jelum 

the river is also divided into five or six channels, and fordable at all 

times excepting in the monsoon. 


* Since writing the above [ have received a copy of Strabo. His words are 
tH ud» oby uéxpı ToU "r8dawov ۶ +ù سم(‎ Fv ¿mi pernpBplar 4 8^4v00vBe rphs Jw 
prov uéypt ToU 'Trdvıos’ Äwara 84 rîs drepelas «محخق‎ $ và» relia» ومد‎ 
Strabo, lib. xv. p. 700, c. This has been somewhat inaccurately quoted by the 
author of she best popular Life of Alexander, in the Family Library, who says, ** We 
are informed by Strabo that the Macedonians marched in a Southern direction 
from the bridge across the Indus to the Hydaspes. As there can be no doubt that 
the bridge was built in the vicinity of Attok, we may be almost certain that the 
advance of the army was along the main road from Attok to Jellickpore [Julalpoor, 
perhaps he means,] on the Hydaspes,' Ch. xiii. par, 6, But Strabo, in this pas- 
sage, says nothing of a bridge, and he qualifies the word peonagplay by the com- 
parative wA (oy. He adds, they passed rather over the roots of the mountains than 
through the plains. This is precisely a description of the route from Attok to 
Jelum. There is no carriage road from Attok, or the Indus near Attok, to the 
South. Nor is Julalpoor South of Attok, but both Jelum and Julalpoor lie South 


of East of Attok. í 
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* About fifteen miles below Jelum, and about 1000 yards from the 
Hydaspes, near the modern village of Darapoor, we hit upon some 
extensive ruins called Oodeenuggur, which seem to have been a city 
that extended three or four miles. The traditions of the people are 
vague and unsatisfactory, for they referred us to the deluge and the time 
of the prophet Noah. Many copper coins are found, but those which 
were brought me bore Arabic inscriptions, &c. Genl. Court found 
a fluted pillar near this site, with a capital very like the Corinthian 
order. It however had a Hindu figure upon it. At present there are 
no buildings standiog, but the ground is strewn with broken pieces of 
kiln-burnt bricks and pottery, the latter of a superior description. On 
the opposite side of the Hydaspes to Darapoor stands a mound said 
to be coeval with Oodeenugeur, where the village of Moongh is built, 
at which I procured two Sanskrit coins. There are also some exten- 
sive ruins beyond Moongh near Huria Badshapoor. I do not conceive 
it improbable that Oodeenuggur may represent the cite of Nicæa, and 
that the mounds and ruins on the Western bank mark the position 
of Bucephalia.”’ 

So far Burnes. I did not hear of the ruin of Oodeenuggur when in 
the neighbourhood, or should have visited it. Burnes rates it at fifteen 
miles below Jelum. But Darapoor is nineteen and half miles, as the 
crow flies, or, by the road, about twenty-four miles. lf therefore it be 
Nikaia or Boukephala, Alexander's camp must have been at Julalpoor, 
which Burnes had just before proved to be improbable. Alexander's 
flank movement according to Arrian was a hundred and fifty stadia 
or about eleven miles. 

Again, the foregoing extract would lead any one to suppose Moongh 
opposite to Darapoor or Oodeenuggur. But Moongh is in fact seven 


‘miles below Darapoor. And the only argument Burnes could himself 


observe for the Grecian origin of either was, that Oodeenuggur yielded 
Arabic coins and inscriptions, and Moongh two Sanskrit coins. Genl. 
Court, however, found a fluted pillar with a Hindu figure in relief near 
Oodeenuggur. And therefore it is probable that it was inhabited 
previous to the extinetion of the Scytho-Greek architecture which 
seems to have lasted till the. invasion of Mahmood Ghuznavi. 0030۰ 
móggur n and Moongh, both very old Hindi names, are probably ante- 
cedent to » Alexander’ s invasion, and give not the slightest hint of 
es succeeded to older Greek titles, 
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arisen from Burnes trusting too much to memory. — | ۳ e 
says that the Hydaspes opposite Alexander's camp showed “ project- 
ing banks and waters dilated.” On the contrary he says, “ Nec 
pro spatio aquarum late stagnantium impetum coercebat; sed quas E 
in arctum coeuntibus ripis, torrens, et elisus ferebatur.” « lor 





did it curb its impetus on account of that spread of waters widely l 


overflowing, but as if compressed by the rushing together of the banks, 
roaring and strangled it was hurried past.” As to islands, Curtius 
says not that there were islands, but that the stream was thick sown 


with islands ; which is certainly not the case near Darapoor or Julalpoor. - 
As for the site below Russool, called Gunja, it does not yield a brick | 


or a building stone or a Greek coin to research. A space about five 
hundred yards in length by seventy wide is marked with fragments of 
pottery, and therefore in all probability has been a village site. But 
it is not in the slightest degree elevated above the soil, like all old sites 
in India, and the potsherds do not penetrate below a depth of two 
feet. A mud village may have been here, but could not have existed 
above one or at most three generations, or the accumulation of soil 
would be manifest. The Sikh trench of circumvallation made after 
the battle of Chillianwala has ploughed this site up throughout its 
length and exhibited its contents. "The natives call it Gunja, or, the 
market: they have no tradition regarding it. 

Why then, is this Nikaia? the city that was built to mark the 
greatest and most memorable of Alexander's exploits. Was Al ander, 
— the shrewdest king that ever played the paltry game of conquest, — 
was he the man to found a city which was to bear the memory of his 
grentest victory to remote ages, upon an obscure site, off the road of 


commerce, and not even opposite to ۵ or ferry? in the certainty’ 


that it could never be more than a village and that neither traveller 
nor merchant would visit it? 1۳ the crossing was at Russool, then 
Nikaia is Moongh, and Julalpoor is Boukephala. A few words there- 
fore may be devoted to each. 

Moongh is a large village on the eastern.bank of the Hydaspes, aud 
about two miles from the stream. It is sited upon a very high 
mound, which appears to me partly natural, partly an accumulation of 
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rubbish. So far as I can learn, Greek bricks are not found there, 
and few, if any, Bactro-Greek coins. Tradition is silent regarding it. 
: Julalpoor is a large modern village, built nbout sixty yenrs ago by 

Bx Rájá Jullal Khan, whose descendants still live in the neighbourhood. 

5 >. 1 stands upon a spur from the salt range. The original town stood 
„upon the mountain at the distance of a mile from Julalpoor, in a very 


strong and rugged position. It was about a quarter of a mile in length‏ ہے 
a, by a hundred and fifty yards in breadth, built of undressed stone cemented‏ 2% 
with mud ; in short, a collection of rude huts. It was called Girjauk,‏ 3 

3 was inhabited by the Rajpootra tribe of Junnooi, and was attacked and 
we destroyed seventy years ago by Sirdar Chirt Singh, grandfather of 


`  Runjeet Singh. I carefully explored the ruins without discovering a 
s 42 single stone bearing the marks of the chisel. No Greek or Bactro- 
E^ Greek coins are found there. If therefore it be Boukephala all traces 

” of the identity are lost. Yet it is very certain, that if Alexander 
^. crossed at Russool, this must have been Boukephala. He halted and 


^ " ` celebrated the obsequies of the fallen opposite the crossing ;* but he 
T of course built the cities where they would remain such, and not mere 
—' “congregations of obscure huts, i 
سور‎ It may be asked, might not Alexander have crossed the, H ydaspes 


* eleven miles below Julalpore ? Upon this question, I am not prepared 
3 to enter fully. I can hear of no circumstance to warrant the suppo- 
f sition. "The river there is of great breadth, rather more than one and a 
half miles during the monsoon, and as we have no evidence of Greek 
sites either there or at J pose and Moongh, I do not — it will be 
readily advocated. | 
"Mey st ee à the crossing have been eleven miles — Jelum? In 
Y B * 7 this there is no impossibility : : but we know not a single argument in 
| (favour of it. The river bed ing there soft sand, it is impossible to 

"of the river tivo Ao years back, as every 
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year alters it. Koharr is an old site, but I شوه‎ th t 
Greek coins nor any intelligence of sculpture or of. 
being turned up. There is one large inhabited island opposite — — 
but it seems torme of recent formation, and to have been, nota hundred — 3 
years ago, one with the shore. Supposing it to have been divided from — ۱ 
Koharr by a small creek, it would answer very well for the second or > 5 
larger island encountered by Alexander. The “ insule زین‎ 
however, if they existed here, are no longer found. It seemsito me, _ 
that Alexander having the choice of flanks to move upon, eould not L. 
have hesitated for a moment to préfer making his passage to the left: ge" 
for there, between him aud the opposite shore, intervened extensive 

and well wooded islands; and the deep narrow channels between them ` | 
afforded a mask to his fleet, so that its inc or diminution could - —— ^ 
not be perceived by the enemy. Moreover, $ reference to the map ** 
in the No. of this Journal for December, 1848, it will be scen, that 
in order to oppose Alexander by that passage, Porus had to march 
nineteen miles. Whereas by this passage he would have marched but 
ten miles. The figure of the river and its islands to the north of 3 
Jelum agrees exactly with Arrian's and Curtius's description. Here 
are the inhabited and uninhabited,* the wooded and the naked islands 
in which the youth of either force met to skirmish. There is the 
promontory (Bhoona), round which the current circles in a remarkable 5 
manner, and from which to this day cattle take their plunge to reach 7 
the small jungle-clad island in mid-stream: the set of the current p? 
from thence being directly on that island. There is the larger island - 
five and half miles in length and uninhabited, with its invisible eastern 
channel, fordable even during the monsoon, having a firm pavement 
of stones. Here is the firm plain beyond the river, hard and solid 
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* “Axpa ñv dvéxopoa Tür Üx6n* کے‎ Tr ¿m جج دروي‎ ó woraphby — c va 
àtles` airh Te bas «ia warrolay 57 Spar elen «al kar" aimbe vijaos dv rf xora 3* 
BAE re kal ûoriûhs on’ ۔یڈئنروم‎ Ardes; lib. v. cap. 11. "i. "S | 

Erant in medio amne insulse crebree, in quas Indi et Macedones سای‎ levatis 
super capita armis, transibant. . . . .. Erat insula in flamine amplior emteris, silvestris © — 
eadem, et tegendis insidiis apta. Q. Cur. lib. viii, cap. 13, We have only to 
redd ento feel ansured of Curtius's ignorance of military strategie, for he evidently 
supposes that Alexander drew the attention of Porus to tbe island by which he 
meant to effect his passage, and that the passage was effected in front of both camps. 
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after rain, where not ploughed; but obstructing, where ploughed, the 
motion of the chariots. There, in rear of Porus, are the quicksands 
in the wide shallow bed of the Sookaytur, in which, according to 
Curtius, the chariots were swamped: and here is a river of moderate 
breadth, which Alexander's entire force might have crossed in the course 
^ of eight hours: and, in the curvature of the river, there favourable to 


3 Alexander but otherwise to Porus, we see how Alexander's fear of 
3 fiading the phalanx of elephants of Porus arrayed upon the hostile 
** bank to oppose his cavalry, was disappointed. 


But is it objected that the constant wear of a river's banks, must 
in the course of 2200 years have obliterated all traces of its previous 
configuration? I answer, that I have well considered this question: 
that I have carefully compared my own observation of alterations in 
the banks with the yearly alterations described by the nhebitenta of 
that portion of the Hydaspes. 

But ia order to do justice to this question it is necessary to go back 
to remote ages, when the Hydaspes or the Kishengunga first escaped 
from the mountain-walled basin which held ats waters as a tranquil 
lake.* * 

Imagine, then, an immense inland sea occupying the entire valley 
of Cashmere up to the roots of the mountains ; ound. Imagine some 

۲ unusual planetary conjünction drawing together the clouds in one of 
T those deluges of rain, of which we have an instance in the Flood of 
a Moray. The waters of the sea of Cashmeret are elevated far above 
| their ancient level, until they actually begin to overflow. in the lowest 
wA of the p the Buramoola. “The instant the smallest runnel has 
e found an | escape, the sea puts forth its whole strength upon that 
Wu point. Every moment, every hour, the channel is enlarged, the torrent 
3 is aggrandized. The mountain is cleft from shoulder to base as by 
T; .  *he axe of a Titan,;and through the narrow sky-walled rift formed by 
* the meeting of precipitous | mountains, there pours a deluge, compared 
» ` with which Niagara were an infant. This deluge holds on its course 
4 again impeded by a mountain barrier. Behind this, it rapidly 
۳3 $ All mountain rivers that I bave examined afford evidence of having been 
"2 ny - lakes. The Indus Ee cleaves a snowy barrier, N. East of Chilas— 


a وا يد‎ adka s the Sutlej. سس‎ 
ہہ‎ + This escape of the sea of Cashmere is recorded by tradition. 
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accumulates its forces: but the instant a runnel has Purmounté the 


pass, the whole is again in motion, urging all its might upon the point ; ^ 


cleaving, melting, rending, overthrowing, until once again the tremend- 


ous chaos of water, forest, mud, and the bodies of men and beasts, is oo 


hurled forward with portentous impetus, through the narrow gorge 
upon the deep soil of the yet scarcely furrowed valley. So long که‎ 
the course of this torrent lies between mountains, the walls of living 
rock prevent its spread and hold it to the depth perhaps of three or 
four hundred feet. But as it issues forth upon the nearly level valley 
with astonishing velocity it spreads out on either side, widening as it 
goes, licking up the clay and finer particles of sand, to hurry them 
with its waters to the ocean. Thus is abraded all the superficial soil 
to the depth perhaps of two hundred feet, and thus is formed the 
river basin, properly so called, to the breadth at Koharr of three or four 
miles. But now the reservoir of waters is somewhat exhausted. 
The supply is reduced to the daily tribute paid to the Hydaspes by 
the mountain spring. ‘The course of the river between the mountains 
is that of a deep and rapid mountain stream but as it emerges Into 
the basin recently delved for it in the open valley where the differences 
of level are not very abrupt; the velocity of its waters causes their 
deflection into many separate currents, as grape-shot spreads on losing 
the constraint of the gun: or as a stream of water poured from a 


height is split into rain ere it reach the earth, by the opposition of . 


the atmospheric medium. And thus are formed many islands ; some 
at once, before the channel has been worn very deep, others subse- 


quently, when the surface of the channel has been still further abraded. 


(The former are on a level with the river banks on either side: have 
deep firm clay soil and a stratification corresponding with that of the 
banks; they bear crops, have otten villages, and are easily mistaken 
for the further bank of the river. The latter are omuch lower thau 
the river banks, and emerge only because the channels have sunk 
around them. They have been wholly despoiled of their clay soil 
and only shingle and sand remain to them: the latter sometimes 
original, sometimes the deposit of inundations. These islands often 
bear the tamarisk: but as they are more or less subject to inundation, 
permanent houses are not erected there. As the river proceeds, it 
receives the tribute of the plains; it finds a basin growing more and 
2a2 
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more level, a depth of soil, which cannot be fathomed, it spreads out 
into a wide sheet of water forming islands, indeed, but islands which 
almost as soon as they are formed begin to melt away in the set of the 
yearly inundation, which, having no rocks nor channels of shingle to 
determine its current, takes a different course every year, shifting* 
from side to side of the extensive basin. The action of the wind 
upon so wide a surface of fine sand, aids this caprice of the current. 
The waters find their channel of last year obstructed by sand, and put 
forth their strength in a new direction washing away the islands of 
last year and depositing sand-banks, which every year rise by the 
deposit of silt until they become islands: but which are always subject 
to overflow or even dissolution in heavy floods. Sometimes indeed 
when the river comes down with unwonted power and finds the old 
channels obstructed or grown very devious, it sweeps onward over the 
country and receives an entirely new channel in a directer line, isolating 
a portion of the country so large that it continues to be an island for 
centuries and is inhabited and cultivated. Such islands however are 
rare in the Hydaspes below Jelum. 1 know of only two or three. 
They may, when very extensive, be mistaken for the opposite bank of 
the river by a person who cannot command a bird's eye view of the 
stream. But the other kind never.can be thus mistaken. 

Let us once more return to the river channels on the escape of the 
Hydaspes from the mountains, "These every year sink in depth, until 
they bave cut through the strata of finer shingle and penetrated to the 
pavement of massive and firmly cemented boulders which no ordinary 


` torrent can move. There the furrowing action of the current is 


arrested, and the figure of the channels is preserved, by the solidity of 
the scarps, and the only change that can ordinarily happen to them in 
the lapse of ages is the gradual and yearly wear of the banks at 
the salient curvatures, and the consequent decrease in the depth of 
the stream. 14 indeed such a terrible inundation as that which 
occurred to the Indus about twelve years ago should happen to the 
Hydaspes, the soil of the higher islands would of course be swept 
away and they would become like the secondary islands, shoals of 
shingle, strewed with sand, and remain so for ever; there being at 
* Io the river Sardeh I have known these aberrations amount to eight miles or 
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this place almost no deposit of clay from the waters of the "Hydaspes. | 
But that such a prodigy has never happened to the Hydaspes since 
first these islands were formed is sufficiently manifested by their strata. 
The Hydaspes has been deflected from the natural level of the 
country which fall from N. E. to S. West at right angles with the- ae 
Punjab, by the thrust of the rock south of Mungla; -which has. 
turned it somewhat uphill toward the east. Of course the ا ہت‎ 
efforts of the river for centuries will be to find the natural level of its 











stony pavement, to enlarge its Western channel by wearing the right 


bank of that channel and to abandon gradually the Eastern channel. 
Therefore to calculate the effect upon the channels of the Hydaspes 
of 2200 years of these efforts, let us take a single year and suppose 
that in that period, the banks are wasted in twenty-four places, to 
an average depth of four yards and an aggregate length of 600 
yards : in the space intervening between Mungla and Jelum equal to 
twenty-four miles. In the course of 2200 years this wastage dispersed 
over that extent of channel will have increased its average breadth of 
800 yards to 813 yards. So that supposing no deluge to have hap- 
pened to the Hydaspes in that period, the channel will be now thirteen 
yards wider than at the passage of Alexander. It is certain that.were 
the wear three or four times as great as here assumed, it would not 
materially alter the features of the river. 

We have yet to examine the old sites upon the Hydaspes at and 
opposite the modern town of Jelum, which I suppose to be Bouke- 
phala and, though less certainly, Nikaia. The first evidence Alexander 
gave of his great and dominant energy and of his practical judgment 
was in taming the wild horse Boukephalas.* It became an important 
part of his history and all his. great deeds were performed from the 
back of Boukephalas. Can it be wondered that the death of his old and 
tried companion should powerfully affect Alexander, who though the 
wisest and most politic of all conquerors, was impelled not by the 
love of acquisition, but the thirst of renown, imbibed by him in his 


* BouxepdAas, bs àwí@avey airov, où Banbdels wpds obBerbs, GAA" Gmb waduards re 
wal Haaa Ar yàp dug) rà Tpidxorra fry, Kauarnpds yeréuevos, woAAà 32 mwpócBer 
tuy kap T€ Kal صقن وی‎ ک١‎ 'AAeLdvBpy, évaBawdépuewds Te wpds pórov AA ețdrðpov 
4 00 رک0۷۸0‎ obrot, Sri rods ÉAXovs wárrat dwntlov àafdras, xal »)جوم‎ uc yas, xal 
TQ up? yervatos. Arrian, v. 19. 
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study of Homer. Even to this day there is no circumstance connected 
with the history of Alexander which so powerfully affects the i imagina- 
tion and interests the affections, as this bond of sympathy between 
the conqueror and the steed which would yield to none but him. A 
city was built to mark the neighbourhood in which his horse had died. 
That city marked also the zenith of Alexanders fortunes. From 
that point all is downhill in his career. Toil encountered without 
motive and without reward. A rebellious army: vast tracts won, 14 
to be lost. Deserts traversed, too miserable to be retained. Hunger 
and thirst endured, blood spilt and wounds received in petty conflicts 
which added nothing to the lustre of his rénown: and finally his 
untimely death, at feud with his Macedonians, and far away from his 
native land. 

The first cities of Boukephala and Nikaia* had been injured by the 
rain. The Rev. J. Williams, author of a life of Alexander, says, that 
6 the injury was received from the rise of the Hydaspes, but does not 
^ state his authority. He may not be aware that a heavy fall of rain 
will wholly dissolve a new Indian city built of clay or not unfrequently 


of marl. The present Jelum however, is occasionally flooded and‏ دی 
k injured by the rise of the Hydaspes. About 400 yards from the‏ 


rivers brink, and due West of the present Jelum, is au elevated 
mound about as extensive as the present town, but running East and 


h 2 West. Itis wholly composed of the rubbish of decayed or ruined 
25 buildings and Jelum has been built of the old Grecian bricks dug 
b from this site. It is also full of Greek and Bactro-Greek coins. 


General Ventura ran some shafts into it and dug out an architrave of 
4 free-stone, of Grecian sculpture, of which a sketch was sent to this 
ñ: Journal. Another and very beautiful fragment of the same ruin, (a 
— temple, perhaps, to Ceres,) is to be seen at Kálá, a small. town about 
> three miles from Jelum. It is a sculptured free-stone column of what 
` 1 have termed the Indo-Ionic order.f I also dug up one or two 


PU * Kal ràv "Axeolyqy BiaBàs, بی‎ sik "ub re Scio — 
Ms Nixaías xal rêy BovkeddAur, boa wpbs Tay op ipuy werornndra ñ, bby TD پا انور‎ 

` v. 29. . 
| “Neither Curtius, nor Strabo, nor Pliny, nor Plutarch gives any hint of the 
* injury having been received from the river. 

| + See the No. of this work for February, 1849. 
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Lahore in progress to the Asiatic Society's Museum. This seems to ` 
have been the Boukephala of history. Nothing is known of its name 
or fortunes by the natives of the country, excepting that it is not the 
old Jelum. “They call it, in common with a hundred other sites of 
which the name is lost, Pindi, or the town. 

The old site on the eastern bank of the Hydaspes is far less elevated 
than that just described. The artificial accumulation of soil is not 
above twelve or thirteen feet. غ1‎ is called old Jelum and that is 


undoubtedly the name it bore previous to its destruction ; as the lands 


belonging to the site, bear that name, as does the modern village 
erected there. 1 found many shafts (now filled up) which Genl. 
Ventura sank some years ago. "The inhabitants say, he found a few 
large, i. e. Greek, bricks, some smaller bricks, aud a few pice. ` I also 
sunk a shaft and found, first, earth and potter's clay, then a few small 
bricks, which seém to have been introduced by the Muhammedans ; 
aud then one or two larger bricks. "The coins brought me were few, 
and generally either Hindu or of the later Bactro-Greek dynasties. 
It stands close to the easternmost small channel of the Hydaspes, 
on a low plain, or rather valley, and must, I think, have been liable 


to occasional injury from floods. Its length is about 400 yards. 


and breadth about 100. It would appear to me to have been originally 
a Greek town, and subsequently Hindu or Muhammedan, but not to 
have existed so long as Boukephala and to have had no great import- 
ance as a Greek town. 

Supposing it to be the Nikaia sought, reasons for this are easily 


found. The Greek empire every now and then extended itself beyond 


the Hydaspes. But that river was generally its utmost Eastern limit : 
by the great scarcity of Greek coins Eastward of the Hydaspes, and 
their great abundance Westward. Moreover upon a road of no very 
considerable commerce, it required the direct interference of a despotic 
government to maintain the prosperity of two considerable towns, in 
such close contact. ‘The site of Boukephala being higher, drier, 


healthier, and nearer the ferry than that of Nikaia, the latter would | 
E gradually languish ; the more especially as Greek subjects would feel 


more secure on the Western side of the Uydaspes. . > 
I think it probable that Boukephala existed at least to the invasion 
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of Mahmood of Ghuzni, and was then, with hundreds of other towns, ۱ 
overthrown; and its name (which must have sounded idolatrous to 
that righteous monster) blotted out. “he existence in it of an idol 
temple (the temple before alluded to) would have sufficed to seal its 
condemnation. 

But the site is too important to be many years neglected, and hence 
the town of Jelum may have arisen on the site of Nikaia, and this 
being afterwards destroyed or found inconvenient by the inhabitants, 
may have led to the erection of the modern town of that name close 
to the site and built of the bricks of the ruined Boukephala. This 
town, whatever its origin, has changed the name of the Hydaspes from 
V'dusta to Jelum; aud it may be a question whether it be, as generally 
supposed, a Persian word, or a corruption of the Greek word Z5^ov 
pomp, or مق‎ spoils—the place where the booty of Porus was 
divided. 

But for the existence of an old Greek site at old Jelum, I should 
have supposed that Nikaia had been where Sookchynepoor now stands, 
and that it was one town of several which have there been destroyed 
by the encroachments of the Hydaspes. But there is no tradition of 
the name of the towns thus carried away, which can aid in throwing 
light upon the question. The site of Sookchynepoor is peculiarly 
happy, and must have been I think almost upon the battle-field, or at 
least in sight of it. If Sookchynepoor be Nikaia, the old Jelum is 
probably a Greek town with a Grecian name. 

If then my arguments have not been in vain, I have shown— 

Ist. That Alexander must have skirted the mountains of Huzara, 
the realm of Abisares, after his passage of the Indus. 

2nd. That the probabilities are in favour of his having followed 


the Jelum route to the Hydaspes. 


The word Jylum is derivable from Sunscrit : viz. Jy, victory—lim, 
house,—the habitation or abode of victory ; which is just a translation 
of the Greek name Nikaia. The position of Sookchynepoor as the 
site of Nikaia is for many reasons preferable to that of old Jelum. 
But unfortunately there is no tradition that can assist us in fixing it 
with certainty, and the site of the town which preceded Sookchyne- ` 

has been wholly swept away by the river. 

3rd. That the probabilities are strongly in favour of his flank 
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movement to cross the Hydaspes having been to the left rather than 


to the right. ۱ 


scription. 5 
5th. That the features of the ground aud of the river eleven 
miles above the Jelum ferry tally with Arrian's and Curtius's descrip- 
tions in every particular: for which compare the accounts of those 
authors with my map of the Hydaspes in the number of this Journal 
for Dec. 1848. wa 


6th. That the site of Nikaia in Arrowsmith's map of 1849 is laid — 


down upon insufficient authority, and has never been the site of a city, 
nor could ever have been selected as such by Alexander. 5-3 x 

7th. That we must look for traces of Nikaia and Boukepha ۱ | upon 
the main road or near some important ferry : not in obscure corners, 


where they could have had no existence as cities, or where, if existent, - 


they must have been unknown. 

Is it a mere flight of fancy, or do I really trace this Anabasis in 
the names of the villages which mark the course of the invader? The 
question is curious, and if the reader will refer to the map of the 
Jelum &o often quoted, he may in five minutes be, if not edified, at 
least amused. ۱ 

I have in that map placed the camp of Alexander opposite the 
present Jelum. But as Alexander could not at that time use the 
ferry, it 18 not improbable that his camp may have been higher up 
the stream where the islands commence. Quintus Curtius speaks 
‘of skirmishes going on in the islands of the Hydaspes, and it is 


obvious, that a camp at Khokur would have facilitated the flank move- 


ment purposed, by enabling the Macedonians to screen their boats in 


the deep western channel, and behind the high islands of the Hydas- 

pes. This, therefore, seems the more probable locality, and if so, 

the village Koolal may be derived from the Greek xwAvw, to impede, 
the place of impetliment).* | 

: Ten miles above this is the promontory which appears to me that 
mentioned by Arrian as the point of embarkation. "There, on the 
x * "Awdyes Bà W +» مس‎ xal û ء3٥:‎ rov peydAov orparowdou ds werrfmovra xai 
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highest ground of the western bank, stands the old village Boonna, 
quasi Boeogós, the altars, where women are ever on the watch to greet 
Sirdars with ériwixa, or triumphal songs. Higher up, and little more 
than eleven miles from the grand camp, upon the high bank of the 
river basin, is the village Abra, quasi ápd, prayer : in this case addressed 
probably to the river gods or to Apollo, to whom he sacrificed* after 
the victory. Here let us pause. The river channel under Abra is 
recent and may not then have existed ; in which case, the island of 
Chunnee, and perhaps the small island beyond it, formed part of the 
Western bank ; the latter being the point of embarkation. Right in 
front of this is a small angular island, and immediately beyond that is 
a narrow island of great length, which may then have joined that of 
` like shape to the right and have been the larger island mistaken for 
— the Western bank. In this case, the landing would have been above 
the village Dubb, and the battle probably near Gusseetpoor (quaere 
from yaiw, to exult?) But however that be, we have the village 
Seem (quasi ofa, the sepulchre). Sirwál from ovpw, to sweep away. 
Roopa (quasi jor), the turn of the scales). Tutrót (incorrectly print- 
ed Tutrola) from r«rpáo, to wound, (the place of wounding, or the de- 
posit of the wounded after battle, or the spot where, according to 
Curtius, Porus sank wounded). And finally we have the Hindi town 
Sookchynepoor (built upon the site of a town whose name is lost) 
the place of comfort and enjoyment where the army refreshed after 
the battle, celebrating the obsequies of the slain with chariot races 


—* and gymnasia. 


E The whole of the tract from Mungla to Sookchynepoor is so lovely, 
١ b. so bright, so attractive, that it may be considered the paradise of the 
۸ * Greek possessions in the Punjaub ; and as connected with the greatest 


—— — of Alexander's and of their own. exploits, would assuredly have been 
P classic ground in their ages. Accordingly a large number of the 

villages have names derivable from Greek roots ; as for instance, Luh- 
delicious. Ihma, from alga, blood ; Sumwál (op- 
the old capital of the taloquh) from oupBarrw 
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(richly endowed,) so named perhaps from some Grecian woman. 
Boorial (North of the river), from fópeos, Northern.  Bersáti from E 5 


Bipoa, a hide, or skin for rafts. All Alexander's cavalry were wafted — — — 
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to encounter. Hahl, from atari, a sheepcote. Mootial, from porów, to )رد‎ 


dress wounds. Munda, from vos, silent. W'uddala, on the river's e 


brink, from 25aAéa watery. Pundór and Pundora, quasi wavédpa, 





over upon such rafts. Kokur, from xoxa, to lament. Even Nokodur 





upon the Western brink of the river basin, may be a corruption of $: 
Nikaja, though not, I think, the Nakaia we are seeking, which ought ` 
to be upon the Eastern bank. 

It is very true that all these have Hindi terminals, and that many are 
Hindi or Persian words. But, on the other hand, what has become of 
the names of the towns and villages founded by the Greeks in this - 
country during a period of a thousand years. We find in he old 


X ASE -— 
sites, their coins, their sculptures, their years, covering that period of — 
their dominion; but only in a single instance* have I met witha | 


Greek name unchanged. Even Alexander's capital in Huzara is Sikun- 
durpoor, which is a translation of Alexandria. We all know the ob- 
stinacy of Hindus in modifying the names of persons and places to 
suit their own palate. There is no reason why a Hindu should not 
pronounce Aluksundur. But he will not. He translates it inevitably 
into Sikundur. The Greeks born in the country and using the Hindi 
tongue much more generally than their own Greek, would find it more 
convenient to accommodate themselves to the ear of the people of the 
country, than to insist upon their own pronunciation of Greek names. 

In comparing together the two great battles fought upon the Jelum, 
we are struck with certain resemblances. Porus had, according to 
Arrian, 30,000 foot, 4,000 horse, chariots 300, and 200 elephants. 
Alexander had wafted over in time for the action, about 14,000 men 
2 all ; on foot 6,000, horse 5,000, archers and slingers 3000. Now 
Sher Singh at Chillianwala, not having been joined by the Peshawur 


^* This instance is curious and to the purpose. It occurs in an obscure corner 
of the basin of the Indus, far up amongst the independent Patbans—i. e. about 
fifty miles above Umb. I stumbled upon it in tracing the course of the Chinese 
traveller Hiangh Tsang—a remarkable rock is there called Tahitta Butt Kephale 
Boas, to this day. It is, | fancy, a mass of white quartz. There was a village in 


that spot, but it was destroyed by the cataclysm of the Indus. ` 
| 2 w 2 
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and Huzara forces, had probably about 18,000 regular troops, 20,000 


irregulars, and about 55 guns; and Lord Gough had in all 14,000 


men under arms. In both cases also the battle was fought on the 
eastern bank, the Sikhs insanely throwing away the formidable advan- 
tage which the high western banks of the very dangerous river Hydas- 
pes would have afforded them. In both cases the victory was for the 
stranger, and the child of the soil was subdued. Notwithstanding all 
the errors marking the modern sanguinary and indecisive battle, the 


١ Sikhs were, to my certain knowledge, so beaten, that they had no 


thought of farther resistance, and if followed up next day by half our 
army would have been driven pellmell into the river. But the sub- 
sequent pause ; the deplorable abuse of a free press in exposing to an 


enemy all our weaknesses and fears, very speedily converted the beaten ` 


sheep into a plucky lion. Nearly the whole of the Sikh horse had 


— ,F disappeared. Many were drowned in the panic attempt to ford the 


Hydaspes at Miani. With exception of Soorut Singh, there was in 


the Sikh army but one thought, and that was how they might shun 


further encounter. 
But here the parallel ceases. And let him who would emulate in a 
better cause deeds that live fresh in memory after the lapse of two 


thousand years, study the masterly manceuvre of Alexander, the saga- 


city which conceived, the patient toil which matured, the consummate 
skill and courage which completed the operntion. Above all let him 


see what distinguished Alexander from other conquerors and secured 


to his successors for many centuries the dominion of the world. Many 
have united to Alexander's courage, a skill little inferior to his, and 
have led troops equally hardy and equally disciplined to the conquest 
of foreign realms. But how few have united to those soldierly attri- 


` butes, the princely generosity, the simple manners, the hardy habits, 


the good faith, the handsome sentiments. of others, the truly gentle- 


manly spirit of the hero, which distinguished Alexander beyond almost 
every character of history, attached to him his soldiers, won the hearts 


ae iet m needed but more perfect light to have made him 
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Of the course of Alexander after the victory on the Hydaspes, the C 
following notes are offered as aid to those whose position near the et 
scene may enable them to prosecute the enquiry. Curtius altogether — — 
omits notice of the Akesines or Chenáb. Arrian truly describes it as ۴ : 
being more than a mile wide during the mousoon. But he adds,* the — 
great danger to the boats was from the power of the current, and the — 
huge stones hurled down thereby. x ۱ 

In the present day, and at the ferries ordinarily used by armies in 
their passage to Lahore and Umritsir, the Chenáb is a less rapid river , 1 
than the Hydaspes, and far less dangerous; being spread over an im- 
mense surface of the finest sand. In order to find shingle we must i 
ascend above the junction of the river Táhi of Jumboo, with the 
+ 74 
hurling it along, we must ascend to the Kana ke Chuk ferry, fout. , 
miles below Aknoor, where indeed the torrent is fearful and ther 
boulders are of massive size. 3 | 

But it must be borne in mind, that the river Akesines is liable at 
this point to considerable fluctuations of course. The slope of the 
earth is South West, but the direct line of issue of the river from the 
mountains is due South, and there can be little doubt that if ever 1 
this river has been a mountain lake, on its escape from the moun- 
tains, its main stream rushed down southward, whilst its inferior cur- 
rents followed the natural level and streamed past Hummeerpoor, . 
about eighteen miles further west. But ages of tranquillity enabled. 
the main stream to pursue the natural level of the country, and, 
seventy years ago, the Akesines rolled past Hummeerpoor. Then 
came a memorable drought and famine, and at its close the river 
came down in a flood of such power as to bear onward in the direct 
course southward as far as Thoob; a course which it retains to this 
day, although the old channel (a considerable river) still runs under” 
Hummeerpoor. 

* Elva: "yàp Ta dréparer 'AAdfavBpos aùròy ¿wl rar wicier Te Kal T&v BipPepov 
Eby +H erparig, Td uir pevpa bb Tod "Axeolvou, wérpais ueydAais Kal dfelaur, xaf’ oe 
pepópevov Big rh ÜBop xualver@al +» xal ده‎ rà 3% epos eraliovs ¿wxc 
wewrexalBexa. Kal rois piv 5h dm) rar BupSepaw reper» papi "yerécrOa: Tbv 
wdpor robs 8° dv rois wAolois SiaBalvorras, éwoxeiAdrrw» woAAGr wAolww dx) vais 
wérpais kuli Euvappaxdérrwr, ox ÓAlyovs abro dr te Über. Siap@apğraı. Arrian, 
lib. v. cap. 20. 4 ` 
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. Chenáb, and in order to find large shingle and a torrent capable of 
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The question then is, which of these courses was pursued by the 
. Akesines when Alexander crossed it. Now, I doubt whether the cur- 
rent of the river, when it flowed beneath Hummeerpoor, would have 
sufficed for the effects attributed to it by Arrian. "The declivity is not 
sufficient nor are the boulders there of a size to be dangerous to boats. 
I therefore incline to think the Akesines held its present course; and 
we have next to see what motives could have induced Alexander to 
deviate from the direct line of advance toward India and to have neg- 

lected the ferries at Wuzeerabad, Ramnugur and Pool. 
M Alexander, after his conquest of the Jetch Doaba (the land between 
$ the Jelum and Chenab) found in his front the river Akesines, more 
D" than a mile in breadth, and swollen by the rains nnd melted snow. 
On the farther bank lay the army of Porus the 2nd, ready to oppose 
him. And that prince had probably secured or destroyed all the 
boats lying within his reach, as we know the first Porus to have done 
at the Hydaspes. Alexander had tried the valor of the Rajpootres, 
and had found them the most formidable of the tribes of Asia. On 
the other hand, Abisares, the king of the mountains in whose skirt 
he was encamped, had placed his kingdom? at his disposal ; and the 
€ brother of Abisares was in Alexander's camp as a hostage for the 
good faith of Abisares. It was obviously Alexander's sane policy to 
cross the Akesines within the territory of Abisares, which must have 


na extended at least to Thoob, and probably southward of that taloquh, 
`š ns at this day. My impression therefore is, that Alexander crossed the 
š river at the Kana ke Chuk ferry, where the Akesines is precisely 
جح‎ as described by Arrian, a torrent hurling along in its course large 


rocks dangerous to navigators. If this surmise be correct, Alexan- 
der's course would have been through Runjeet Gurh upon Sialkote, 
ے۴‎ the ancient capital of the Powars,f in order to route the forces of 
— ` Porus the 2nd. This prince having shown the white feather, Alexan- 
` der sent a force in pursuit of him, and continued bis own course, 

guided no doubt by the importance of the towns ahead, or of the 


+ ' وجوج برع‎ 2۸ rapá rè `ABırápov pés Beis xov, dvBibóvres aimbe Te "A^ «td pq 
'Afurdpnr sal the xépa» boni ۰ e, anl, br E PES 
BAAS وام»‎ Besi raf 'AActavBpov meyja., Arrian, v. 20 
+ The name Porus is manifestly derived from Pooroowar now corrupted into 
The Pooroowars were Rajas of Sealkote. 
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power of the forces prepared to defend them. It seems however ma- = 4 








nifest from Arrian’s* account that he invariably completed the con- 0 
quest of the greater part of the Donba invaded, ere he crossed the - 
river into another Doaba. This was sound policy. But this circum- 


stance renders it extremely difficult, in the probable. change of the - 
few names of towns mentioned by his historians, to trace his course 
to the river at which it terminated. 


Curtius's descriptiont of the beautiful Jetch Doaba is most graphic ` 


and most faithful, and may encourage us to trust his account of the 
tribes with whom Alexander came in contact. ‘The rhinoceros, indeed, 
has long since vanished with the forests which sheltered him, but I 
disinterred, at Russool on the Hydaspes, the bones of the wild elephant 
in considerable number. 


Arrian, after mentioninz that Alexander in pursuit of Porus 2nd 
came to and crossed the river Hyphasis, and found it as broad as the ` 


Akesines, but with a far slower current ; (an argument for his having 
crossed the Akesines near the mountains, and the Hyphasis far from 
them, the Chenáb being at equal distances nearly double the size of 
the Ravi,) says, that Alexander passed. through all the country border- 


® Dlpoxwpourri! Bi abry dméxewa ۳ Oxêns rou “Tipadrov robs pèr roA\A\ods xal 
dporoylay wporxwpeiw EvréBaiwer v. 21 —and again, after destroying Sangala. Ti 
xópa» Bi, Tay 'lvhew rois wdAas ply abrovduos, ۲۵۲۰ 84 éxovelws mpoo xwphoar: 


. wpoc 40۰ xal Tepor piv Eur T7 Surduec Tp. aud’ abrb» 4)» ¿wl ras ۳۵۸۵۰۶ al 


wporkexuphkeraw ppovpas ticdtorra els aùràs aùròs 84 by جم‎ cTparig ¿ml ۲ 
“Toariw worauby وم راگدنام‎ xal robs dwéxeiva "IyBoós xarasTpéyarro. Arrian, 
lib. v. cap. 24. 

+ Multa materia navalis in proximis montibus erat, quam cmdere aggressi 
magnitudinis inusitatze reperere serpentes. Rhinocerotes quoque, rarum alibi animal, 
in iisdem montibus erant. Cmterum hoc nomen belluis eis inditum a Græcis: 
sermonis ejus ignari aliud lingua su usurpant. &c. Silve erant prope in immen- 
sum spatium diffasm, procerisque et in eximiam altitudinem editis arboribus 
umbrose. Plerique rami instar ingentium stipitum flexi in humum, rursus, qua 
se curvarerant, erigebantur adeo, ut species esset non rami resurgentis, sed arboris 
ex sua radice generate. Celi temperies salubris : quippe et vim solis umbræ levant, 
et aque large manant e fontibus, Cmterum bic quoque serpentium magna vis 
erat, squamis fulgorem auri reddentibus, Virus haud ullum magis noxium est : 
quippe morsum presens mors sequebatur, donec ab incolis remedium oblatum 


est. Q. Curtius, lib. ix. cap. 1 
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ing the Hyphasis, i. e. on the southern border of the Ravi, and came 
(n progress to ZáyyaAa,) first to the town Ili mpapa upon the Hydrao- 
tis, where the 'ASpaicrat, an Indian tribe, submitted. There halting 
one day, he came on the third to Zayyaka, where the Kañatos a war- 
like and very powerful tribe, were ready to defend their city with a 
formidable armv. This city was moated on one side with a marsh, it 
had walls, and on the dry side a triple row of waggons* linked 
together formed a triple rampart around a mound from which the 
enemy launched their arrows and darts. This town appears to have 
cost Alexander much trouble. The enemy's loss is recorded by Curtius 
at 8000, by Arrian at 17000. The city therefore must have been very 
large. It may have been on the Ravi, or one march from it. It was 
destroyed by Alexander. There was a mound on one side, which was 
probably the brick kiln from which the city was constructed. The 
swamp which half girdled itf may have been either a natural marsh, 
or an old channel of the Ravi, or the hollow, so common near Indian 


cities, caused by excavating the soil for the manufacture of bricks. 


This is frequently found in the form of a ditch ; economy causing the 


` people to dig at the points nearest to the site of the proposed building, 


and the great value of land near a town restricting the excavations to 
a certain surface. Supposing the palus to have been a natural marsh, 
its product the Singharaf nut may have given the town the name 
Singhara, which the Greeks would easily write Sángala. The Kathaioi 
had been at war with the Oxydrakoi and Malloi, so that Lahore, or a» 


wpb ris ۶‏ 00ب ۸ء مور “Iva of Ka@aiol re xal of KAAoı wpómrywpo: abrots‏ ٭ 
vaparera*ynéroi Joay 471 ynrdpov ob axdetn &woróuov' kóxAq 51 ToU ynrdpou audgas‏ 
weptieThcarTres, yrds abrüv dorpatowédevoy, ws TpirAoir xdpaxa ۳0۵۰8 Tar‏ 
üuatev. Arrian, v. 22. | Ah. d‏ 

f Eri word yàp ¿méxov tò rexos TH &Tparomébo ذه مهم(‎ Ovvarbs ۰ 


` xarê 3 rd BiaAciworra airov, Tra xal Aljun ob paxpày rov Telxovs ۰ Arrian v. 23. 


Ad magnam deinde (ut in ea regione) urbem pervenit, non muro solum, sed 


` tiam polude munitam. Ceterum barbari vehiculis inter se junctis dimicaturi 


occurrerunt. Aliis tela, aliis hastm, aliis secures erant : transiliebantque in vehicula 
strenuo salta quum succurrere laborantibus suis vellent. Curtius ix. 1. ` ۱ x? 
+ In India and in Cashmere the Singhara nut forms an important article of ٠ 
food, and in Cashmere yields a revenue to Government. It grows at the bottom 
of marshes. Thé kernel, which when roasted resembles the chestnat, ix contained 
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The deformed are destroyed. 
Marriages are sought, not for the sake of rank and connection, but for 
the beauty of the parties.” 'Fheir king Sophis, or Sophtis, was dressed 
He wore golden slippers, - 
his arms and wrists were enclapsed in pearls, and large and lustrous 


site westward of that city, would answer for the position of — 
and Pimpráma. But although a channel of the Ravi runs under the 
walls of Lahore, and although its position must have given it conse- 
quence from an early date, yet we learn from all the traditionary 
ballads of the Punjaub that Lahore was called in olden times Oodi- 


nugri. 

Arrian relates no more regarding the Bári Doábá. But Curtius. 
states that, on leaving Sángala, * Alexander came to a strong city pre- 
pared to resist him, but for a sedition which opened to him the gates ; 
that he spared this and other cities which submitted, and then came 
into the kingdom of Sophis, or the Sophitis, of whose dress, laws and 
manners, he gives a most interesting account. “A race," he says, ۶۶ al- 
though barbarous, of surpassing - wisdom aud excellent morals. The 
children are not educated at the caprice of their parents, but entrusted 
to persons appointed to instruct them. _ 


in a gown of purple descending to the feet. 


* Ipse ceteros ad urbem validam in quam aliarum quoque confugerant incole, 
duxit. Oppidani missis qui regem deprecarentur, nibilominus bellum parabant. 
Quippe orta seditio io diversa consilia diduxerat vulgum ; alii omnia deditione 
potiora, quidam nullam opem in ipsis esse ducebant. Sed dum nihil in commune 

consulitur, qui deditioni imminebant, apertis portis hostem recipiunt, &c. &c. 
"Hioc in regnum Sophitis perventum est. Gens (ut barbari) sapienti excellit, 
bonisque moribus regitur. Genitos liberos non parentum arbitrio tollunt alunt- 
que, sed eoram quibus spectandi iofantium habitum cura mandata est, Si quos 
segnes aut aliquá membrorum parte inutiles notaverant, necari jubent. Nuptiis 
coéunt non genere ac nobilitate conjunctis, sed electa corporum specie, quia eadem 
mstimatur in liberis. Hujus gentis oppidum cui Alexander admoverat copias, ab 
ipso Sophite obtinebatur. Clauss erant porte: sed nulli in muris turribusque 
se armati ostendebant : dubitabantque Macedones deseruissentne urbem incole, 
an fraude se occulerent ; quum subito patefacta porta, rex Indus cum duobus 
adultis filiis occurrit, multum inter omnes barbaros eminens corporis specie. 
Westis erat auro purpuráque distincta, que etiam crura velabat, — Aureis soleis 
inseruerat gemmas ; lacerti quoque et brachia margaritis ornata erant. Pende- 
bant ex auribus insignes candore et magnitudine lapilli. Baculum aureum berylli 
distingnebant : quo tradito precatus ut sospes acciperet, se, liberosque, et gentem 
suam dedidit. Nobiles ad venandum canes in ea regione sunt, &c. ix. ۰ 
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gems depended from his ears. In his hand was a golden sceptre studded 
with beryls, more probably turquoises, What a complete picture is 
this of a Punjaubi prince of the present day, unaltered by the lapse 
of twenty-two centuries. But, alas, in what country of the wide 
world, barbarous or civilized, shall we find the race that will not 
prostitute their daughters at the accursed shrines of ambition and of 
mammon? In this country Alexander found dogs, four of which 
would attack a tiger. Dogs so staunch, that when once they had 
seized the quarry, they would suffer themselves to be cut piecemeal 
rather than relinquish their hold ! 

From this region he came to the Hyphasis and found Phegelas, king 
of the people there, who received him with tribute. Halting there 
two days, he then prepared to cross the Hyphasis ; difficult of passage 


mot only from its breadth, but on account of rocks in the channel. 


King Phegelas and Porus both assured Alexander that on crossing 


the Hyphasis he had eleven days’ march through vast deserts, which 


would bring him to the Ganges, the largest of Indinn rivers. "That 
the farther bank was occupied by the Gangaride and Pharrasii, 
whose king Aggrammen obstructed the advance, with 20,000 horse, 
200,000* foot, 2,000 chariots and 3,000 elephants. “he said Ag- 
grammen being a handsome barber, who, having won the affections of 
the queen, had murdered the king and the royal children and had 
usurped the goveroment. Doubting whether his army would follow 
him upon such an enterprize, Alexander called a council and found 


them resolute to proceed no further. This is the account of Curtius. 


Arrian mentions no particulars of Alexander's progress from Sángala 
to the Hyphasis.t He says that the Mulliks beyond the Hyphasis 
were wealthy, that they tilled the soil, yet were soldiers and just 
statesmen, and had more and braver elephants than otber inhabitants 


"© Curtius says, “ ducentisque peditum," but there can be no doubt that he 
meant »' ducentis millibus." 

Meta etae ری‎ sasi Ya cid ail هتهبج وو وس‎ 
ày0péwous kyabodi pì» yv dpyáras, vevralovs 8à và worduia, wal els và Baa B par 
— oi napiqa pds yàp r&v سجمامة‎ ÉpxesÜa: rods ۳۵۵۵۵۰, robs ٩ 

sial e vob ramps Kenyela tur. Adios va iAepdrrus Tras vois var او سی‎ 
robs BAAous ‘Bods, «al peyider peyiorovs ve xal dvBpelg. ۳ th 
ra 'AMiqerier pv wayku” dr beter vei pben nn 
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of India. In the protected Sikh States (as they were called) the same We 


may yet be found. Arrian is silent about the rocks of the Hyphasis. - 
He says that Alexander prepared to cross the Hyphasis, but that 
the Macedonians, disheartened with toil and peril, refused to follow 
him. 

Now from the foregoing account the following queries سی‎ 
suggest themselves :— 





Ist. Who were this warlike tribe of Kathaioi, who had such — | 


dance of waggons, and used them, as tented tribes might, for ram- 
? 


2nd. Who were the Sophtis, in juxta- -position, whose king wore 


robes descending to the feet, and whose country produced tiger- 


hounds. Who were the "ASpaiotai at Pimprama on the Hydraotes ? 
. 3rd. Who were the Phegelas? living on the right bank of the 


Hyphasis according to Curtius, and the Presi living beyond the 


river, according to Plutarch ?* 

4th. Is the Hyphasis the Beyass or the Sootlej? If the Sootle] : 
then which is the Hysudrus? 

5th. How could Alexander have found rocks in either ? 

6th. How can we reconcile the distance noted by Curtius as inter- 
vening between the Hyphasis and Ganges, of eleven marches of desert, 
with the actual space of twenty marches or two hundred and twenty 
miles to Hurdwar, or twenty-three marches to Delhi on the Jumna? 

7th. Who was king Aggrammen, and where was his capital ? 

Sth. How was Alexander to reach the Ganges until he had crossed 
the Jumna ? 

9th. The Gangaride are no doubt the people of the Ganges ; but 
who are the Pharrasii beyond the Ganges ? 

Upon all these heads I can offer little more than conjecture; nor 
does it seem to me probable that the greater number will ever be 
satisfactorily solved. 

Who were the Kathaioi? There is a people chiefly inhabiting the 
Punjaub, which differs in some respects from every other people of 
. Asia. I speak of the Kuttris, In the provinces south of the Sootlej, 
` the name Khethri or Kshethri appertains to the Rajpootre tribe in all 


+ I have only Langhorne's translation to refer to. š 
212 
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portion of which is to this day found the Tazia or tiger-hound ; 
though the spread of cultivation having extirpated the tiger, and the 
antelope itself being rare, the 1421۸ hound will also soon disappear. 
The robe flowing to the feet may still be seen in some districts. At 
Singhoa on the right bank of the Jelum it is still worn. It is singu- 
larly graceful. Whether the Kathaioi were the Kuttri tribe, or the 
Rajpootre* tribe of Katul, the large number of their waggons seems 
to denote that they were the Bunjaras, or itinerant grain merchants, of 
the day. If the waggons had been used as in Scythia, the people had 
not been found inhabiting a city. The name Kathaioi savours indeed of 
China. In Russia it would signify Chinese. But the Kuttri at least 
has no Tartar blood, although he may be one of the aboriginal tribes 
of Kathay, driven to migrate by the spread of 'Tartar hordes west- 
ward. However this be, there seems little doubt that the old town 
Katooha on the right bank of the Ravi was founded by the Kathaioi, 
whoever they were. 

We find it difficult to recognise in the cheating, lying Greek of 
modern days the representative of the heroes of Leuctra and Thermo- 
pyle ;—in the over-reaching, crouching, sordid Jew, the valiant 
guardian of the Divine oracles ;—in the peaceful Bhara and Parsee 
devoted to gain, the murderous assassin and gallant ghubbre ;—and 
it may be equally hard to think the Kuttri of the Punjaub the 
Kathaioi who so long set Alexander at defiance, or to believe the asser- 
tion of this mercantile race that they are of the same blood as the 
hero Rám. Yet the handful of horse, who so electrified some of our 
squadrons in the late war, were probably, one half at least, innocent, 
meek, pains-taking, ghee-retailing Kuttris. 

It must be observed that in the Punjaub any profession but that of 
arms degrades the Rajpootre. That, whereas in our provinces the 
Rajpootre thinks it no disgrace to drive the plough ; in the Punjaub 
he loses his name of Rajpootre thereby, and becomes merely Thakoor, 
and can no longer aspire to the daughter of a house which has always 
followed the profession of arms. Numbers of these degraded Raj- 
* pootres have become converts to Islam, and there seems to be some 


* This Rajpootre tribe I have found at Chota Soochaytgurh near ومن‎ ond 
they assure me that they have many families dwelling near Lahore. 4 
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ing a new country, where their claims could not be disputed for want 
of evidence, and it becomes a curious query, whether Indo-Greeks, 
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idea in the Punjaub that the Juts and Goojjurs* are degraded Raj- 


pootres. It is difficult therefore to say what is the origin of the desig- — ; ١ 
nation, Rajpootre, and to whom it was originally applied, and when — 


first invented. Most probably it was first assumed by strangers enter- 





sons of Greek fathers and Goojjur mothers, carrying their arms from 
the Punjaub southward were not the first self-styled Rajpootres. As 


the whole system of Hindu idolatry (1 speak not of their once pure 


Deism) appears to have been introduced by the Egyptian conqueror 
Osiris and the Macedonian Alexander, so it is natural to believe that 
the originators of the system of mythology would reserve for them- 
selves a choice place amongst the castes arising therefrom ; and as the 
illustrious families of Greece boasted descent from Hercules, so the 
Rajpootre boasts to be the offspring of Heri,+ who without doubt is 
identical with Hercules. 

Both the account of Curtius and the circumstances of the case ren- 
der it almost certain that Alexander reached the Sootlej. Had only 
the small and fertile Jullandur Doaba remained to be conquered, the 
Macedonians had never broken into rebellion on account of a cam- 


paign of a fortnight. Neither is it at all probable that Alexander left | 


so important and valuable a possession unconquered. Whether the 
Beyass in that age coursed W. ۰ Westward, almost under the walls 
of Kussoor, or joined as at present the Sootlej by a course nearly 
South West,I it may appear marvellous that so particular an historian 
as Arrian, and one who had made geography his study, should not at 
all mention its evidence. But still more marvellous were it, that the 


® In Upper Huzara is still found a Chowkan branch of the Goojjur tribe. 
They style themselves Rajpootres and Goojjurs. 


^£ The name Hericulea is still borne by women in Bengal. ۱ 

+ The Sootlej after its confluence with the Beyass takes the new title of 
Gurra. 

Thi 'Sootlej, —Suttadra,—H ysudrus, was regarded by Arrian as tributary 9 the 
Beyass, as we learn from the following passage. Kai rày سدموي؟”‎ èr) rotre 3 
ووساوسة:‎ wapakaBàw +@ airg 3% òvóparı ds vby "LeBbr duBdA\es. kupaki, Bi 
Qvyxwpe: B) vg "SG. Arrian, lib. vi. cap. 14. If therefore Alexander was about to 
cross at the Hurri ké pultun ferry of the Sootle) ; Arrian's omission of tbe 11 ysudrus 
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Sootlej, a river so much larger and more important, the barrier be- 

tween two empires, should escape his notice. The difficulty is scarce- 

^ ly cleared by taking Alexander to Hurri ké pultun, whither he might 
have been attracted by the fame of Hercules, who gives it name, and 
whose exploits it was his ambition to surpass: for it was his system 
to build, not merely to overthrow: to establish his empire in every 
conquered province ere proceeding in advance: and the rich and 
important Jullundur Doaba would never have escaped his notice, being 
in fact the gem of the Punjaub. Neither is it likely that with the 
choice between the long desert tract by the Hurri ké pultun and the 
comparatively fertile country of the Jullundur and Loodiana route, 
with an army discouraged by the prospect of fresh toils and privations, 
Alexander should deliberately select the less inviting road. 

It is therefore my belief that Alexander's progress was arrested at 
the Phullore ferry. “The rocks recorded by Curtius were unknown 
or forgotten by Arrian. Curtius's history, though evidently compiled 
from authentic sources, wants symmetry of parts, a defect which is 
apt to mark a compilation from several different authors, and to which 
his ignorance of geography and of tactics afforded him no check. 

It seems to me the less of two great difficulties to assume that 
Alexander meeting with ready submission in the Jullundur Doaba 
and no check or difficulty at the passage of the Beyass, both were 

yA passed over with little notice in the lost histories of Ptolemy and his 
pa contemporaries; and that subseguent historians knowing that the 
P" Punjaub derived its name from its five rivers, and counting the Indus 
E * as one of them, were perplexed by the occurrence of a sixth and dro 

: A - ped altogether that which was most slightly indicated, in the belief 
I2 e that it was a mere torrent or an arm of the أ‎ river. 


a is explained because Arrian calls the river there by the name of Hyphasis. In this 
e case be may have found it sufficient to detach « division of his army to take pos- 
4 | session of the Jullandur Doaba. The name, however, Phugla seems to refer to 
°, and the difficulty of procuring material for the construc- 
the Hurri ké pultun. - 
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Curtius's and Arrian's description of the people and country beyond te 
the terminal river will answer only the land and people south of the E4 
Sutlej. From Loodiana, eleven marches for an army, of eleven miles 
each, would exactly bring Alexander to Kurnaul, where the “ vaste 
solitudines" (not altogether obliterated by cultivation even in the 
present day) cease, and he would find himself in contact with the 
dominions of king Aggrammen and with his countless army. This | 
tract as appertaining to Gangetic India would easily be accepted by an NA 
historian so ignorant of geography, for the Ganges: being in fact the ` A 
land of the Jumna. Kurnaul is about five miles from that river. » 
This interpretation will reconcile many difficulties which Arrian's ^^ 
silence and Curtius's random record have left for our disposal. 7 
In this case we may assume that Phullore is the modern corruption - E 
of Phegela or Phuglore, where Alexander built the twelve gigantic - | 
altars* that were to bear record of the limits of his conquest. And 
we may surmise that Agra (one of the oldest Hindu sites in India) 1 
was at that time the capital of Hindustan, and that Maun was the — — 
name of the usurping barber. "The greater salubrity of the banks of 
the Jumna has ever given it the preference over its inore sacred rival, 
the Ganges, as the site of capital cities. 
It would perhnps be difficult to imagine any site better adapted to 
the purpose of Alexander, than that of the present castle of Phullore. 
The position is conspicuous, yet so remote from the action of the 
river Sutlej as to allow no cause for apprehension of its being under- 
mined, and it stands at the grand gateway, so to speak, of the Punjaub 
southward, which was also the first approach from southern lands to >> 
the majestic empire he had just completed, more by his wonderful 
tact and justice and gentlemanly bearing than even by his military 
genius and dauntless courage. 
Of these altars Arrian says: “There allotting to the army their several 
۱ parts, he commanded them to build twelve altars, in height equal to 
the loftiest towers, in solidity exceeding towers, grateful offerings to 
the gods, who had so far led him in triumph, and memorials also of 
his own labours." Curtius says: “ Two days were consumed in anger, 
f on the third he came forth and erected twelve altars of squared stone, 
s as a monument of his expedition: he also ordered the defences of the 
م‎ Pliny however says the altars were built on the further bank. 
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camp to be enlarged and beds to be left of larger size than suits the 
human frame; that he might exaggerate the appearance of all things, 
- deceptively fashioning miracles for posterity.” Strabo says: “ Alexan- 
der, upon the limits of his Indian expedition, placed altars at the 
utmost point to which he had attained Eastward, imitating Hercules 
and Dionysus, whose practice it had been."* Pliny, (I quote from 
Holland's translation,) says, “from which ) e. Udaspes) to Upasis, a 
river of no lesse account than the other, 4900 or 3900 (query miles? or 
stadia?) and there an end of Alexander's voiage. Howbeit, he passed 
over the river, and on the other side of the banke, hee erected certaine 
altars and pillars and there dedicated them." t Plutarch says : ** How- 
ever, he first contrived many vain and sophistical things to serve 
the purposes of fame: among which were arms much bigger than 
his men could use, and higher mangers and heavier bits than his 
horses required, left scattered up and down. He built also great altars 


* "E»üa 3) سض ابق‎ xarà rdtas ,سے وم دواع‎ 268076 Bopods xararnevdfew 
wpomrárre* Sos piv, xarà robs peylorous wpyovs «opos è, pelfowat fri $ xarà 
wxipyous’ xapioripia tos 6۵3۶ 70:5 ds ۳۵۵۷5 dyayouTw aùròy هكسم‎ xal 
pnpueéîa Tay aŭro? wévar. ‘Os 53 wareoxevacnéro ماه‎ ol Bwpol Acar, Ober 53 “ل‎ 
atrév, &s véuos" wal áyàva more? yuprixóy +» kal mindy Arrian, v. 29. 

Tertio die processit, erigique duodecim aras ex quadrato saxo, monumentum expe- 
ditionis suse; munimenta quoque castrorum jussit extendi, cubiliaque amplioris 
forms quam pro corporum babitu relinqui ; ut speciem omnium augeret, posteri- . 
tati fallax miraculum preparans. Q. Curtius, ix. 3. 

A gigantic iron stirrup was some years ago found near the Indos. The people 
attributed it, some to Alexander, some to Raja Russaloo. A curious tradition 
"^. exists of the conquest of Publi, in Huzara, by the Sahanties from beyond the 
- ^ Indus. The Sahanties are more celebrated for contrivance mnd wiles than for 
courage. Their chief, arriving by night at the shrine of Meeán Khaki in Publi, 

? before daybreak, leaving behind bim an iron drinking vessel of capacity 

: to hold 300 lbs. of water; an iron club, thirty feet in length; and a pair of well 

inte 2 worn slippers, six feet in length. The people in the morning came timorously to | 

` peep at the redoubted Sahantie invader. They found, not him, but these gigantic ‘ 

۳ | tokens of his visit: struck with terror, a general council was called, and the sub- 

wa mission of the valley was tendered to the Sabantie, This event may not be wholly 

unfounded on fact, and if so, the device msy have been suggested by some tradition L; 

À of Alexander's trick. ٠ 

orparias Spa Bwpods Mero dy Tois Towo als obs‏ مق ووه ——— s‏ کہ 
ggydrour üQixero T&v wpbs vais ûvaro\aîs "Ivar, pıpuobueros roy "HpaxAda Kal Thy‏ ` 

=  Aidryvcrov. Strabo iii. 171. 

| — + See Pliny vi. Book, —p. 125, Holland's translation. 
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for which the Preesians still retain much veneration, and their kings —— 
cross the Ganges every year to offer sacrifices iu the Grecian manner 
upon them."* Robertson says: “The scene of this mutiny was on 
the banks of the Hybasis, the modern Beyah, which was the utmost 
limit of Alexander's progress in India. From this it is manifest that 
he did not traverse the whole extent of the Punjaub. Its Southern 
boundary is formed by a river anciently known by the name Hysudrus 
and now by that of the Setlege, to which Alexander never approached 
nearer than the Southern bank of the Hyphasis, where he erected 
twelve stupendous altars, which he intended as a monument of his 
exploits, and which, if we may believe the biographer of Apollonius 
Tyaneus, were still remaining with legible inscriptions, when that 
fantastic sophist visited India 370 years after Alexander's expedition." 

Now as there is no building stone in the Sutlej below Roopa, it is 
difficult to imagine this gigantic work progressing with such speed as 
to be consecrated, with incense offerings by Alexander ere his return 
from the river. The same difficulty occurs with the Beyass, which 
below Indore can scarcely be said to have building stone. We must 
suppose therefore that the tufa,1 of which the great tope at Manibr- 
gala is constructed, served Alexander for materials, the debris being 
burnt into lime. It does not seem probable that Alexander would 
have built those altars in any obscure corner under the mountains, 
off the road of commerce. If they were on the Beyass, we should 
look for them from Mirthul to the Sutlej. If they were on the 
Sutlej, either Phullore (which I think the most probable,) or Hurri 
ké pultun or Feeroozpore must have been the site. Alexander > 
erected, we have seen, twelve gigantic altars equal in height and 
exceeding in solidity the grandest towers. What was the ground 
plan of this memorable monument? Symmetry suggests a square 
of four higher towers girt with eight towers of less altitude; 
which is precisely the figure of many of the castles of the Punjaub 


* See Plutarch—Alexander— Laoghorne's translation. 

+ See Disquisition concerning India. 

+ Not only the topes, but a more ancient Hindu temple at Kuttahss, ascribed 
to the Pandoos, is built of tufa—great part of which in the latter temple has 
been dissolved. It is however far more durable than the red and yellow sandstone 


used in the Indo-Greck buildings of this Doaba. > 
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to this day, and I never look upon one of those graceful structures 
without the impression that a model of the Greek altars is before 
me. It is far from being the sole memento of that remarkable race. 
The Sikh of the present day, who like the Lacedemonian is sworn 
from-youth to arms, wears like him unmutilated hair, and gathers his 
turban into folds exactly resembling the low Grecian helmet ; and the 
practice of chaunting triumphal songs, I have already had occasion to 
mention.” The vine and the olive grow just so far as their steps 
have trod, and every old site westward of the Jelum teems with gems, 
( coins and sculpture breathing of the Grecian hand. 


APPENDIX.‏ بج 


Taxila.—Oriental scholars are fond of identifying the modern vil- 
lage of Tukhtpurri, or Turrukpurri with the Taxila of Greek History 
and the Tukshasilla of the Sanskrit records. But it appears to me 
that the grounds of the identification are insufficient. Tukht signifies 
a throne, and is a Persian word. Turruk signifies a hyena, and is a 
Hindi word. Tuk signifies a balance or test, and is Sanskrit. Purri 
is Hindi, and Shilla Sanskrit, both signifying a stone, or, slab of stone. 
The force upon Tukhtpurri or Turruckpurri to reduce it to Tuksha- 
silla, and from thence to Taxila seems to me unwarrantable. For 
2 the first syllable must be wholly dispossessed of its signification to 
=- guit the convenience of the transposer, merely because there happens 
| to be a jingling resemblance in sound between Tuk and Tukht. A 
Mi ner syllable ** sha” must be created for it, and the ultimate and 
5 7 penultimate syllables must be translated into another language to 
E^ complete the transformation. 


| F 
TE =- ¥ Arrian speaking of these songs as offered by the Indians to — as his 
` fleet dropped down the Hydaspes adds : Sirigtol yàp ۸ء‎ rivet BAAO, 'IrBol, «al 
/  euAopxfiuoves ànd Aiovúrov fri, xal r&y Sua diovboy Baxyevrdrrur xarà Thy "IvBov 
Ne Lib. vi. chap. 3. It is only the older tribes of the Puojaub that bave this 
کیٹ‎ 4 There is not a doubt that Cashmere might be converted into Windermere lermere w 
. dow, made of glass; and Mere, a lake, common to both : the glassy lake !! 
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that might not be converted into almost any other word or name of © — 
four syllables. سر‎ r ET 
We are distinctly told by Curtius that Taxiles was the family name, — ۹ 
Omphis* the personal name of the prince of the country; tbat all D. 
princes of that house were called Taxiles; and that the capital was 9 
Taxila, the largest city between the Indus and the Hydaspes. Now, + —* 
in this country people never take their names from towns or villages, RE 
but ordinarily the villages are called after the name of the founders. زد م‎ 
Here then our etymologists would present us with an ancient gentle- — Y 
man named Raja Rockingstone, or Raja Touchstone, for the mere pur- Ya 
pose of bequeathing his queer name to his capital. If the capital was 5 0 
Tukshasila the Raja was undoubtedly Tukshasili. — 

There is nothing whatever in the appearance of traditions of Tukht- E 
purri to justify an assumption of its antiquity, or the belief that it = 
ever could have been the chief town of the Sind Sagur Doaba. The i 
sole monument of which any record remains, is part of a comparative- 35 
ly modern brick wall of a Gukka palace, attributed to the Gukka ! ۰ 
princess Tukht Bani; to whom, according to some, the village owes its 
name and its origin; excepting this poor memorial, the village appears * 
never to have possessed any buildings but huts of mud or of un- 
wrought stone, mud cemented : and what consequence it ever possessed ` 
seems to have been due to the accident of having formed the capital 
of one of the petty sovereignties of the Gukkas, when that kingdom 
had been subdivided. As already mentioned, it is more than a mile off 
the high road and so entangled among ravines, to. which indeed ait ١ 
owes its existence, in the water they supply, as to be difficult of access. 
Its position is not at the junction ofany important thoroughfares, and 
the traveller knows of its existence only through maps. The soil on 
which it stands is not raised by the decay of edifices as in all Indian 
sites of antiquity. 

Purri, signifying a stone, or, stone slab, is a common terminal to 
villages in this Doaba, as for instance “ Bulbulpurri." The terminal 


* Omphis, permittente Alexandro, et regium insigne sumpsit, et more gentis sum 
nomen, quod patris fuerat. Taxilen appellavére populares, sequente nomine impe- 
rium in quemcumque transiret. Q. Cur. viii. 12. 
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Silla, also, unaltered by translation to Purri, is common, as ۶۶ Soorh- 
silla," a village six koss eastward of Atuk, and about ten koss from 
Hussun Ubdal. And *'Habsilla," a little town and castle near Pindi 
Ghayb. 

When a town or a village changes its name, if the change be not 
merely that of pronunciation, it is total. We never find a name half trans- 
lated and half left in the original tongue. Pentonville may be changed 
hereafter to Warwick or to Brighton, but not probably to Pentonton. 
When the name is changed, if the change be not a mere inflection of 
sound, it will be total; the work of some conqueror who has destroyed 
and rebuilt it, or of some benefactor who has improved it, or of some 
fanatic sect who think there is religion in sound, or of some saint 
whose relics are there deposited. The use of a name to a city is not 
to describe its peculiarities, but to enable people to find it and to 
speak about it intelligibly. It can be altered only when a large body 
of the community are interested in the change. It is very true that 
the first name of a place is often a description of some peculiarity, as 
in the case of Turrukpurri, the hysena s rock, or Tukhtpurri, the slab 
of stone; because until a place has received a first name, it can be 
spoken of only by description; as the first Egyptians wrote in hiero- 
glyphics. But the name once established becomes the letter of an 
alphabet, and people cease to enquire its original meaning or value. 

Let us take the instance of Hussun Ubdal.' Its oldest name 
recorded in tradition is Jullal Sirr, the glorious fountain, or, fountain of 
glory, from the noble spring which there leaps into being from the 
living rock. Its next name was Hussun Ubdal, from one Hussun, of 
the Ubdali tribe (still extant in Publi, Huzara), and its latest name, 
given by the Sikhs, is Punja Sahib, the Sahib's, i. e. Saint's hand-print, 
from the impression of a hand attributed to the Saint Gulab Dass, 

although the mason who chiselled it is still alive in the neighbourhood, 
All these changes are total. Jullal Sirr was not changed into Jullal 
Chok, nor Hussun Ubdal into Hussun Dewana. The first of these 


‘names, Jullal Sirr, being Persian, the place must almost certainly have 
. had an older Hindi name, now lost for ever, unless it be, as I suppose, 


the Taxila of history. Ae 7 
` A Pundit of this place would translate Tukshasilla as the Touch- 
stone or Test-stone. But if it be 
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from 'Taxiles, I think it more probable that the place was so — 
from a rocking-stone now displaced or lost. For touch-stones are peb- M 
bles of black jasper found only in small masses and removed. for the De 
use of goldsmiths wherever found. If the Pundit's translation is cor- "^n. 
rect, Tukshasilla was most probably on the Indus, where the touch- | من‎ 
stone is common. It is found only in the beds of rivers; whereas — 
the rocking-stone, which would be a durable monument, occurs both — 
in the sandstone and in the lime formation. It is however, not pror E: uM 
bable that Alexander's friend was either Rájá Rockingstone or Ma 
Touchstone. 

The same Pundit informs me of a Rájá Tuksh of Cashmere — 
brated in the following slokas from the Ramayana. ca 
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٠» Yoodhnjit, his maternal uncle, leading an army through ان‎ 
summoned Bhurta, having smitten Gundharu kings: aud having 
instated Pooshkurrun (son of Bhurta) at Pooshkurrah (in Cashmere) 
and Tukshun (son also of Bhurta) in Tukshilla (of Cashmere) returned 
to Ayoodia.”’ 

Raji Tuksh may have been king of Cashmere, but Taxiles was 
prince only of Potawar Satur of Chuch. The throne of Tuksh would 
very probably, if made of stone, be called Tukshilla, but Rájá Tuksh 
would not have been called Taxiles by the Greeks. He would have 
been called simply, Tv£, Tux. 

Professor Wilson in his Ariana Antiqua writes thus of Turrukpurri, 
or rather of Manikyala in its neighbourhood. “In 1805, the embassy 
to Cabul, conducted by Mr. Elphinstone, when upon their way back 
to India, arrived at a part of the country between the Indus and 
Jelum in which, according to the notions of Col. Wilford, the capital 
of Taxiles, the ally of Alexander was situated." The party sent to 
search for the city found the tope of Manikyala which is described, 
he then proceeds: *'Its geographical position leaves little doubt of 
its being the site of the capital of Taxiles, or more correctly speaking 
of the city Taxila, the Tax-sila of the Hindus ; aud the identity is 
confirmed by the ancient remains scattered about the country. "The 
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party that visited Manikyala saw no other vestiges of an ancient city 
than the tope: but in this they were deceived by the hurried nature 
of their excursion: they had not time to search, nnd rather hastily 
inferred that nothing was to be found. Twelve years afterwards 
Moorcroft crossing the spot was informed that old wells, fragments: of 
pottery and ancient coins were frequently discovered. Lieut. Burnes 
obtained while there, old coins and antiques; and M. Court, whose 
opportunities have been still more propitious to discovery, describes 
the neighbourhood as strewed with ruins, the remains of massive walls, 
of old wells and of tombs and temples. He found also and opened no 
fewer than fifteen topes.’ * 

Now, these ruins have been three times sought for by me without 
success. A very few Cashmerian and Buddhist coins are found in the 
neighbourhood, as in every old village in this Doaba, but nothing that 
can justify the belief that a city was ever in the neighbourhood. The 
only ruins I could find of tombs were those of Sooltán Audum and his 
successors, Gukkas, at Rabaht, dating back to the 16th century. That 
Manikyala is an old Buddhist site is without doubt. But that it ever 
was a city there is not only no proof, but absolutely no probability, 
and the Buddhist era is considerably posterior to, the invasion of 
Alexander. Hear what the Chinese traveller Hiang Tsang says of 
Manikyala: “Au sud de Mengholi, Manghul, a 400 li mont Yilo 
(Jilha perhaps) et a 200 li grande forêt Mahafanat (Mahabunn), De 
la au nord ouest a 30 au 40 li, Maiukialan, monastere des Fèves. De 
2 la a l'ouest, a 60 ou 70 li, monastere fondé par Asoka," the last being 

Ë the great tope on the Western bank of the river Sohaun, and both 

topes having been the sites of Buddhist monasteries, not of «cities. 
Sf ; 

* * Any reader might suppose that M. Court had found fifteen topes at or close to 
رت‎ Sikyala. But the nearest tope to the grand tope of Munikyala is that West of it, 
d a about nine miles on the right bank of the Sohaun river, and the remaining fourteen 
D topes were probably those of Khaunpore distant Westward from Manikyala about 


forty miles. | | 
f It is difficult to say where this Mahabunn, great forest, lay. Mt. Mahabunn 


`, Wes about 200 li from Mahugul, but due West, not South. This Mahabunn seems 
E / wo have been intermediate between Mahugul and Mt, Tilba, a celebrated Teerut, i. e. 
`` Close to Manikyala, The country at present has no forest, though aburdance of 
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the neighbourhood. Nor do the Buddhist priests seem to have — 
4 7 


affected the immediate neighbourhood of cities for the erection te. 
monasteries and topes. Brat let us see what the same Chinese trave 
says of Taxila. Starting from the Atuk ferry, called by him, Ou to 


kiahantehha, and identified beyond question, by the presence within - 


three miles of the city Pholotoulo, (i. e. Mullyetoolla, the present 


Atuk), he says “ Passaut au midi le Sind qui est large de 3 ou 4 li et. * 


coule au Sud oest on vient a Tanteha chilo (lemite de ۲ Inde du Nord) 
‘dependant du Cachemire,” and again “On passe le Sind A Nord de 
ce pays." Now although the distance from Atuk to Tanteha chilo. 


(Tarchailia) is not mentioned by the Journal, yet it appears to have 
been the first considerable place on that route which answers exactly 
to Hussun Ubdal, but not to Turrukpurri, and no one will presume 
to say that the river Sind is passed north of Turrukpurri, whereas 
this is exactly the fact with regard to Hussun Ubdal. Professor 
Wilson has not done justice to Mountstuart Elphiustone's research. 
Had there been ruins of a city at Manikyala he would assuredly have 
found them. ‘The travellers who have since his mission passed through 


and dwelt in Afghanistan have added little to the researches of this ` 


accomplished historian, who was prevented by circumstances from 
entering the country he has described so faithfully. The “‘chilo” of 
the French translation was probably intended to be read Khilo, for we 
see in the name of the capital of Gundbara (Kiantolo) that he has 
for Pekawur* (the Peukelaotis of the Greeks) Pou lou cha poulo, iden- 
tified by bordering the Indus, and having Chang moukia Phousa, 
(Chummukia, a considerable town) in its neighborhood. 

Professor Wilsou's argument seems to regard the sites of Manikyala 
and Tukhtpurri as one. But there is no visible connection between 
them, whilst an interval of five miles separates them. Tukhtpurri 
has not a tope nor a mound nor any other trace of Boodhism in its 
immediate vicinity. It is a modern looking village, in a wretched 
ravine-worn arid country, considerably off the highroad. 

Let us now consider the site of Hussun Ubdal, known to the 

© Pckawur, Peshawur is so called by the Pathans, and this is manifestly the 
name it bore in Alexander's time. Pekawur may be a contraction of Pookbtoo wur, 
the gate or entrance to the speakers of Pooktoo, or Pushtoo. 

2 L 
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readers of Lallah Rookh, as “those royal gardens which had grown 
beautiful under the care of so many lovely eyes and were beautiful 
still, although those eyes could see them no longer." Although there 
يقد‎ no more resemblancé between the Hussun Ubdal of the poet and 
the Hussun Ubdal of the traveller, than between the Cashmere of 
Lallah Rookh and the Cáshmere of Goolab Singh, yet there is no 
spot from Peshawur to Lahore, if we except a tract of the Jelum off 
the highroad, that cau be — with Hussun Ubdal as the site 
for a city; whether we consider the comfort of the traveller or the 
requisitions: of the merchant. At Hussun Utidal the great western 
road of commerce from Hindustan and the Punjaub to Cabul meets 
the principal commercial road between Cabul and Cashmere, and 
another from Pind Dadun Khan and Mooltan. Here two small rivers 
of the clearest water leap at once into being from the living rock, and 
nourish by their abundance a shadowy foliage most grateful to travellers 
upon this desolate tract. 

The oldest name for this place of which any record exists is, as already 
stated, Jullal Sirr, “the glorious fountain." But this being Persian, was 
probably preceded by a Hindee name, now lost to us. It has since 
twice changed its title, first to Hassan Ubdal* and afterwards to Punja 
Sahib. The last, being a Sikh name, is fast disappearing since the 
destruction of the Sikh empire. 

Now this town Hussun Ubdal was, until twelve years ago, the 
capital of the Tarkhaih clan, who then occupied the country in which 
Alexander found Taxiles and the city, called after the clan, Taxila. 
Cities and villages in this part of the world never give théir names to 
tribes but generally take their names from tribes or founders, and if 
Hussun Ubdal was founded by the clan Tarkhaili, or first rose into 


` consequence as their capital, (which it was fourteen years ngo,) there 


can be little doubt that it was called Tarkhailia, which the Greeks 
would write Taxila as certainly as they would write Tarkhaili, Taxiles. 
But here we arrive at an enigma the solution of which appears 
remote. For although the Tarkhaili clan inhabit the very spot on 
which Alexander found Taxiles, and although, excepting the Gukkas, 
they are the most powerful and remarkable family in this Doaba, 


> At Hussun Ubdal is a mound called to this day Tukbt Ubdal, the throne of 
Ubdal. Tukht seems at some remote period to have been a common affix to towns. 
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connected by tradition with Atuk and claiming past autbority up to 
that fortress and to Chehl a Jungie, East of Morgulla, which gives 
them exactly what I conceive to have been the dominion of Taxiles, 
viz. Gundgurh, Kurri, Hurrah, Chuch, and Qatur, yet they disclaim 
altogether this history, calling themselyes Yoosufzyes and tracing 
their genealogy only eight generations back to Tar Khaun,* whose 
grandson Boolind crossed the Indus with the conqueror Ahmed Shah, 


from whom he fraudulently obtained the grant in Jaghir of Gundgurh, 









Hurrah and Kurri. Toa, | 
That the old Tarkhaili clan should have been driven banish- 
ment trans-Indus is not at all wonderful. That they should there have 


nourished the remembrance of their lost power and have bequeathed 
the record from father to son is quite natural: nor were it any novel 
phenomenon to find Ahmed Shah using their agency as the means of 
his own conquests. But the difficulty is in their belief that the Tar 
Khaun of Ahmed Shah's day was the founder of their clan and name. 

Still, it is so difficult to imagine any other Punjaubi name that 
could be made into Taxiles, or to imagine two distinct families of Tar- 
khaili, the one succeeding to exactly the power and realm of the other 
after a lapse of 2000 years, without any affinity ; that I should prefer 
the surmise, either that the genealogy is imperfeetly preserved or that 
there were two Tar Khauns in the family at long intervals of time. 
The genealogy of the TTarkhailis is not preserved in writing and they 
have no bards. 

As to the supposed difficulty of Taxiles having been an Eusufzye, 
it is in fact no difficulty. The Yoosufzye, who call themselves to this 
dayt Issupzye, are beyond doubt the Aspasioi of Arrian, as the Asta- 
kenoi,t ortribe of Ashta Khan, of Arrian, are the founders of Hustnugur, 

* The genealogy runs thus. It is not preserved in writing and they have no 
bards to preserve it in song, 

Ist. Adeen Kbaun, Jogi Khaun, Tar Khaun, Taj Khaun, Boolind Khaun, Futteh 
Khaun, Zuffar Khaun, Sher Zemaun Kbaun, Khaun iZemaun Khaun, Khyrood- 
deen Khaun, living. 

+ Yoosufzye should, I believe, rather be written and pronounced Asifzye, which 
runs easily into Aspasioi. Asif and Afghana are the two fathers of the Pathan race. 

+ In spite of Professor Wilson's objection to the title or terminal, Khaun, as 
Turkish, and therefore not introduced until the time of the Turkish conquests ; the 
constant occurrence of tbis terminal in countries and tribes where still in use ren- 
ders it almost certain that it was known there im Alexander's day. The tract we 
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both still occupying the sites in which ۸ " found. then. Again 


we have in the Moosazye, or children of Moses, the Movetxavoi of 
Strabo,* still occupying their old habitat at the S. Western roots of Mt. 
Mahabunn ; whilst the Assazyes, or children of Asa, are found where 
Alexander found their fathers the Assakanoi, or tribe of Asa Khaun. 

Again the IIaxrvixoc of Herodotus who dwelt upon the Indus conter- 
minous with the mountains are as certainly the Pookhtoo auka,T or, 
Pooktoo marr, as they are still called by other tribes, i. e. the speakers 
of Pookhtoo (Pooshtoo) or A fghans, ‘Eusufzye, &c. whilst the Mevxe- 
Xaûrıs of the Greeks is to be found only in the Pooktoo rendering of 
Peshawur, viz. Pekawur; called so to this day, and very probably 
derived from **Pooktoo," Pooshtoo, and “war,” a door or entrance, 
the entrance to the Pooshtoo speaking tribes. 

So many Mosaic and Afghan names found in their present habitat a 
thousand years before the Hijra, are proofs that the Afghans truly 
derive their origin from Israel, as they could not have been received 
from the Arabs with the religion of Muhammed, and lead at once to 
the important query, whether the sublime truths found in the older 
books of the Hindus may not have been derived from Mosaic tradi- 
tions which must have been long preserved by these Israelitish tribes 
with the tenacity characteristic of their race,” 

We must not trust the particular aceounts of the Afghans them- 
selves in which they seek to connect themselves with Ali the great 
hero of Afghanistan. The utter confusion of all chronology in the 
narrative is in itself evidence of its fallaey. But the general deduction 
of their line from Israel is confirmed by many evidénces ; ‘not the least 
of which is their close resemblance, moral and physical, to the Israelitish 
race. Of this derivation none but the children of Israel would boast, 
for the name is a byeword and reproach amongst all other nations. 

Some have entertained the idea that Alexander crossed the Indus at 
"Taxila, and that Atuk is the site of that city, But Arrian says, “ But 


he passed over the giver Indus, and there again Alexander burnt 


are speaking of is upon the confines of Turkestan. Egypt, far more remote, was 
conquered by Tartars, 2150 B. C. 
| * These Mousikanoi are not to be confounded with the Moosa Khaun of Sind, 
chi the 18468, whit was most probably also an Afghan prises. The Afghans having 
when they increased in power, subjected Sind to their rule, 7 
Uim in Punjaubi, to e " 
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incense ira his custom ; * — tefreshed at the Yoox 
Taxila, a large and wealthy city, the greatest of those — * 
Indus and Hy daspes," ^ &e. “And there again Alexander burnt i me al Na 
in 'Taxila, as was his custom, and instituted gymnasia and horse - 4 | 
races, &c. but having sent back Koinós's son, Polemoerat, to the river / i 
Indus that he might break up the boats, Se.” + yA ` : 
“No one reading these passages can resist the conviction, that Alex. 3 m 
ander marched from the ferry. of the Indus to Taxila. Strabo does — oa 
not indicate the position, of Taxila, saying only that **the Macedo. ; 
nians in the spring destended from the mountains of the. Musikani to ` 
the plnins and to Taxila, a large city." Pliny does not mention the — | 
city, but mentions the people ''axila beyond the river Indus. Plutarch, ` 73 
in his life of Alexander, mentions only the country of Taxiles as being ` < ۳ 
the most fertile, Abounding in excellent pasture, and described - by 7 
some as equal in extent to Egypt. Chuch is celebrated for its fertility, | — 
the Indus formerly abounded in islands covered with pasture and with. 22 3 
forests, and the Dunni district 18 still celebrated for its breed of horses. — 
In searching for the lost Taxila I found upon the right bank ofthe . 
river Hurroh; N. West of Hussun Ubdal, the ruins of a town of which | z. 
the name seems to be wholly lost. It is called now, like many. other 
deserted sites, Kolia, or the ruins. It stood upon the old* bigh Toad ` 
from Rawulpindi to Atuk ; a road which for many years has been ` 
closed by the depredations of the Tarkhailis of Gundgurh, through 
the skirt of which mountain the road was led. The site is very 
cheerful on the high bank overhanging the river. The size of this 
town may have*been about4hat of Hussun Ubdal. The stones of the 
old building have been used to build some modern huts and Tukhias. 
One of these has an inscription, a copy of which is appended, It is 
possible that with leisure I may be able to recover some more of the 
characters, traces of which are visible in a level light. There is little 
to induce the belief that this was a Greek town. It might however 
have been Taxila, which was not Greek, al ough it received a ۰ 
donian garrison. It still belongs to the T arkhaili clan. 
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* A road much more direct than the present and saving a detour of about ten 
miles, This road might be reopened at little expense. I brought my laden camels 
through it. —— 
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T" Dust Whirlwinds and Cyclones. By P. F. H. Bappety, Esq. 

x M.D.; B. Arty. Lahore, 

Dré 2 e ** Who holds the farious storms in straiten'd reins, 

And bids fierce Whirlwinds wheel his rapid car?”‏ یف 

CI XD YOUNG. 

- متا‎ . (Continued from page 147.) 

x WA ` The —— Compass, invented during the early part of December 
3 یڑ‎ last, is "intended to facilitate navigation jn rotatory storms or Hurri- 

»' 7 canes * i. 

Ue _ The principle of its construction, is similar to that of the transpa- 





^ |» rent Hurricane cards, invented by Sir William Reid, nowin general use. 


The chief advantage supposed to be connected with the Compass, 
~ is the facility with which it may be used even by persons unacquainted 
with the Law of Storms; a mere glance at the Compass, in whatever 

way placed, being sufficient to discover the bearing of the centre, and 
the ship's relative position, in a Hurricane. 

2 A One instrument answers for both Hemispheres, and as it carries a 
7 سقس‎ which points North and South, it may serve for a compass to 

P steer by—and by a slight modification of the present ship's Compass, 
4 it may be made to combine both uses in the same instrument. Pl. 1 
`, Another important advantage, is thé-rotatory and progressive mo- 
tions that may be imparted to it, similar, it is believed, to the move- 
pente of the Cyclones themselves—by which means, the exact posi- 
y and veerings of the winds all round the storm's circuit, may be 
aut "s accurately noted, and transferred to paper. 
TA ^ AA می‎ that by its use, a more precise comprehension of the character of 
T7 ` “these rotatory storms may be acquired, and their study reudered inter- 
c | esting, by the probability that the nature of the laws that regulate 
Bc 1 (C them, hitherto apparently so complicated and inexplicable, may, by 
- 4 the new light thrown upon them, be better understood. 

Et The accom accompanying plates 7 and 8 of Cyclone courses, are intended 
وم‎ what the instrument is capable of effecting, and that by its 

means Cyclone courses for every pointin the compass, in the Northern 

35 Ra Southern Hemispheres, may without difficulty be drawn for the 
^ purpo se of being used as charts of reference. 
— ie motions of the sea, may likewise, by its means be studied with 
Y 1 interest.” ل پا سا سس دا‎ | 
فس ناج‎ " 
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Storm Card 
The outer rire و وی ار ور و‎ the Wind نلعم مار‎ Cer reg onding with 

Hc: هه وم و رمع‎ Je مج‎ f: لاو ویس رارع‎ re ع0 ےت وحم‎ rak 0 ۷ یھ‎ cerni gn esce ot 
centripetal tangert lines, * resents the direction of the winds 
surreurnding a- Cyclone tr Gee د‎ Orther Mernis phere and is orttira 
eel to revelee orn a Centre, SO as to admit of berreg set tothe or 
direction of the Storrs Crack, by rrectei rect of tHE ar rote. 

the retatiunr of the flee‏ ہے 7< The ceretre^ LA rvech arrows,‏ ۔ 


trical tone erbedy of the Cyclone 


The D otteet lirrne ہو ہیر‎ hes the corr pia رس بے بجی .بل ومد‎ artt - | 
adres alaort of the cercËrepe efor d wiseds on either side- of — 
Storia ack . : 


For Ue South, this is all reversed ۱ 
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, OF 
enpable of being &hi T 
hemispheres ; by which arrange’ ient, the wind points, are always pre- 
served in their respective positions. Therdisk is also” grooved, for the — 
purpose of being adjusted to’ the magnetic declination. پ‎ — 
~ The transparent disk placed below this, with & metal rim, represents ` 
the Body or zone of the Cyclone, and is marked with dotted radii or ٦ 
with thin wires, corresponding to thé wind points, which also indicate — 
the ship's place and the bearing of the centre ; all which is understood - 5 
by simply noticing the diréetion of the wind blowing*at the time. wA 
For instance, in a storm im the Northern Hemisphere with the wind 


5 "i 
‘and reversed for the northern and southérn ` 


P.‏ 7 کو 











am 


will be West. ںو‎ e^ a? * 
“For the Southern Hemisphere with the wind at South-East, the — — 
bearing of the dentro Will be North-East ; and with thewind at South, Hi 
the bearing of the centre will be East. 0 ۱ E 
The transparent ‘disk ig fixed to a small cylinder, round which a — 
piece? of thread is wound from right tó left, if required for the — 
Northérn Hemisphere ; and from 16۲ to'right, for the Southern. M 
The rim carries a pencil, or a pointed glass tube for iuk, when * 
required to mark a course on paper. = 
Placing the Cyclone Compass over the ship's place dotted ona  . 
Chart laid perfectly flat on a table, and then pülling very gently ón 
the thread in a supposed track, the peculiar motions of the Cyclone, < 
ns 1 understand it, both progressive and rotatory, will be exactly imi- 
tated, and the veering of the winds, and the direction in which the 
sea is propelled by them in different parts of the space over which the 
influence of the Storm extends for the time, may be satisfactorily and 
clearly demonstrated, as in the accompanying diagrams. * 
Opposite points on the rim of the transparent disk, will then be 
found to mark on one side a gentle curve, on the other a ldop. 
' On the side of progression, while therCyclone Compass sweeps a 
gentle curve, describing a small arc of a large circle, ou the opposite 
or looped side, it will have passed over a semi-circle of small diameter. 
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_ at South-East, the bearing of ethe centre will be seen at a glance, to z; e: 
. the South- est; with the wi e Rt South, the bearing of the centre ` 
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On Dist Whirlwinds and Cyclones. (No. 3. 


The looped side of 9 Cyclone, isthe one to be avoided ; for it is in 


- this portion of the ste that the chief danger lies from the vortex 


and recurving of the storm, and the violent squalls and tumultuous 


- Sens. It is a question of the*utmost importance to determine its par- 
. ticular position at any و‎ iven time, asa knowledge of that wóuld indi- 


cate the trhck of the storm, just as the track would shew the position 


~ of the loops, ag may be obsefved in the diagram of Storm tracks for 


the Northern and Southern Hemispheres, Plate 11. , 
The Cyclone Compass, is ndapted for both Hemispheres ; for by 


removing the magnet hnd, reversing the wind-point disk, and winding š 


١ 


| storm is, I conceive, made up of a baud of - 
— cylindrical beams of spirals moving with the storm, either singly, or | 
` in fasciculi, compo&ihg zones of all sizes, whirling their Cycloidal 


4 the thread round thë cylinder in.& contrary direction, as before ex- 


one to the othe Hemisphere is effected at 





plained, the charge 
once. > : a 8 
The peculiar curve: of the Storm as delineated by the Cyclone Com- 


pass, together witli certain unvarying indications. of the approach of 


the dangerous vortex, suth» is a falling Barometer, rapidly veering 
wind, fierce squalls, seas, &c., may, to one acquainted with navi- 
gation,*and — of the Law of Storms, suggest rules, by which 
he danger لت‎ at alltimes'be determined and 





A Hurricane, | a to believe f from investigations into the 
nature of Dust Storms, is caused by a mass offElectro-magnetic rota- 






^ 3 d _ting spirals, descending ‘frdm, the sky to the earth, and in conformity 


ation of its own, sweeping. a Oyeloual course on 
án. some track. ° 


"with a general spiral f 
the earth's surface, v 
"The body of suck 














courses, while everygeparate beam or spiral rotates 0007 as 
it goes along. N 

The passage of the electrical spiral through the air, sets it in motion, 
and causes ہہت‎ » blow in the direction of its track, with more or 
less velocity; depengling seemingly, upon the rapidity of the passage 
cem the یٹ سو‎ ofthe electrical spiral itself. 

ve, the exciting cause of wind in all storms, 
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It seems probable, that the entire zone of a Cjelone is not e rall; * 
charged at the same instant, nor throughout its whole extent, with h - 
electrical spirals ; but that on the side of progression they are di F. 
or spread out, so as to occupy a large extent of surface ; while on did — | 
looped side, or vortex of the Storm, there is a rapid convergence a 1 
concentration of them, accompanied with increased intensity of action,” 
where conflicting winds and waves meeting, will, on the laws of inter- - 
ferences, destroy or counteract each other's effects—accounting for 
many strange phenomena, well known to sailors, observable in. that 
quarter of the storm. 

The marked fall of the Barometer as the vortex is approached — ya 
possibly, be accounted for by the upward. whirling motion imparted to ` 
the air, by the action of the electrical spirals, which thereabouts, arè — 7 
presumed to be highly concentrated ; and the modus operandi mar MSS 
be thus explained. | ۶ لاج‎ E: 

The electrical spiral rotating and working like a screw, from “se 
downwards, sets in motion by its éentrifugal action a stratum of air Es 
immediately surrounding it—outside this again, another cirele of winds ` Wa 
will be found blowing centripetally; and the two meeting will, — 
their mutual action and reaction, continuous throughout, form an | 
ascending spiral current of air, working a reversed spiral upwards, چس‎ ۲ x 
two motions being well resented by two coils of wire — 
opposite directions laid one over the other. 5 z 

At the outer verge of the side of f „progression, and at the tail of tho: - 
Storm, where the electrical spirals may be presumed to be in n great 
measure absent, and the up-current conséquently less, the Barometer 
is reported to stand much higher, than it does elsewhere in the body 
of the storm—the winds thereabouts being ceytripetal winds, blowing - 
with more or less obliquity in the direction ofthe Storm's track, and 
caused by its aetion upon the air through which it has pestes, as is 
the case in smaller whirlwinds. - 

This peculiar upward working spiral motion is, I think, the cause of 
the ascent of dust, in whirlwinds passing over a dry sandy soil, and 
of the aséent of water also in water spouts. e 

The size and form of the ultimate spiral seems to be always the 4 
same, and is about 12 inches in diameter and cylindrical; but its 
energy appears to suffer increase and diminution, attributable, perhaps, 
to the amount of electricity 8 which it — to be charged. | 
i5). REOR h. WA EA : | ۷ ¿7 ta- 
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268 On Dust Whirlwinds and Cyclones. 


[No. 3. 
Their rotatory actions seem to be continuous above as far as the 
eye cnn reach ; and the cloud of dust carried up by them, is observed 
even at the height of some thousand feet, to possess the gyratory mo- 
tion, similar to what is seen at the margin of cottony masses of Cumu- 
| lo-Stratus on & clear sky ; which rotatory motion of the cloud, may 
be due to the very same cause. 

The enormous height to which the dust ascends, may without much 
stretch of imagination, satisfactorily account for the occasional fall of 
dust, containing microscopic animalculn, 

The dust has doubtless been transported from its original bed by 
whirlwinds, sweeping over land once under water, now dry ; carrying 
up into the higher regions of the atmosphere, the lighter portions of 

the soil, containing these microscopic remains—this seems to offer a 
simple solution of the enigma. 

But itis a more curious question, what becomes of the enormous 
amount of dust, which over a broad band of the earth’s surface, far 

beyond the limits of the ecliptic, is continually being whirled up into 
the higher regions of the atmosphere by these whirlwinds. 

The cause of the storm wave, and the storm current, (which as Mr. 
= Piddington observes in his Sailor's Horn Book, page 151,) “are pro- 
iN a E duced by the forces of the various winds blowing round in the area of 
$5 | the Cyclone" will be readily understood by the tangent lines marking 
— . the progression of the sea, and the veering of the winds, Pl. 9 and 10. 
The storm wave corresponding with the side of progression, must, 
‘should think, generally be impelled to a distance in advance of the 
` storm and give, as is said it frequently does, more timely notice of its 
` existence and of its track than the Barometer. 

E رد‎ The forces on that side (the side of progression) being of longer 
LEA E duration in one direction, and not counteracted by opposing winds and 
—— waves, as on the looped side of the storm. 
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when rendered slightly opaque by fine dust; and there 
mind, that they are permanent, and of a peculiar nature; نه‎ 
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۰ ٭‎ ۰< ٤473 On Dust odis ind foil i 
The Aurora Borealis and Australis seen at the poles, may be due * 1 
an accumulation of the Electro-magnetie spirals circulating in the,» 
upper regions of the atmosphere at these particular points; and the 
ether, supposed to pervade space, may also be composed òf this sub- 
stance. e ا‎ 
An illustration of the opposite ` rotations in the two hemispheres, * EX 
which may possibly lead to the discovery of the laws themselves, + E 

seems to be afforded. by the motion, of fluids. 

A body moved through water, from A to B, with moderate welo. 
city, causes two eddies in the “fluid, revolving in opposite directions, - d 
and progressing on either side of the line of motion, with a tendency ' a 
as they advance, to be deflected from the line parallel to the line of LC 
motion, and to assume parabolic curves, as described in Plate 12. We ^ t ِ | 
have here thrée things: a fluid,—a motion imparted to it in a certain — 
direction,—and a resisting medium: the result being opposite move- - 
ments in the fluid; seemingly of the very character of those which- 
influence the motion of the Cyclones. or, 

Corresponding to these, there is the atmosphere ;—the centrifugal 
action of the earth's rotation from west to east, greatest at the Equator, - 
and uniform only on that line ;—and thirdly, the earth's translation, or 
the impetus with which it is carried forward, in space, پہسیے۔‎ cL 
producing the effect of a resisting medium. The very conditions — 
requisite, perhaps, for giving these peculiar motions to the air at m ` 
certain height, and for communicating the same to matter of which 
the whirlwinds are said to be composed. T ES 

The eddies so formed, being diverted downwards to the earth's sur- ۵ 
face, just as we observe, under certain circumstances, the like motions + 
in water, continued downwards beneath the surface ; and once formed, 
these rotatory movements will continue, till friction or other counter- 
acting effects cause their cessation. 

Cyclones may be the means by which accumulated electricity i in the 
‘atmosphere is gradually discharged, and they may thus become power- 
ful means by which evaporation on a large scale is effected, and rain be yii 
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produced, and the Electro-magnetic spirals, having discharged their > .۲ 
electricity and water, may be again lifted up to the higher regions of HA 
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Analyses of Indian Coals. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
or THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL- 


۱ Marca, 1852. 
qu 





—— rm ey YA i 


The usual monthly foectiog of the ipe na was held on ce 3rd 
instant, at half-past 8 P. xr. 

J. R. Corvin, Esq., Senior Member of the Council, — m 
the Chair. : 

The proceedings of the m meeting were read and confirmed. 

An ancient Hindu silver coin found in a chattee of common earthen- 
ware at Nagpore, and four Bactrian co per ceins, were nted to 
the Society by Dr. J. Grant. | A. 

Sir H. M. Elliot presented eight Mohali sdk silver coins for the. 
Society's cabinet. (They have been destribed in the last Number of — 











- 








the Journal, No. 7 of 1851.) ہے‎ | i * 


À very interesting native picture by A — م‎ ` formerly 
attached to the Royal Court at Ava, was presented by Dr. A. Thomas ۳ 
of Ramree, through Capt, Sparks. "The 00 of the peu is thus vr 
described by Dr. Thomas: ¿ | J E 

“On one side of the picture is — the Royal Palace and 
the Royal Monastery; the priests in their sacerdotal garb, and the 
White Elephant are all shown. On the other side is a grand procession, 
showing that a lad is about. to enter the order of. Priesthood. . This 


pictore while.it affords us some partial insight into the rites and cere- 


monies of the Burmese — shows کے‎ what the artistic powers 
> 


of م‎ semi-civilized nation are.” 1 
The following report. was submitted to the. meeting. by the 9 
cil pe = ۱ ر‎ U |, ا‎ : t 7 
۱ | Z^ + | | v = 2 N 
1 ` x . .. a 1 7 a " e 9 
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The Council having had under their consideration a proposal of Dr. 
A. Sprenger to print in the Bibliotheca Indica the following works : 
namely ;— Hadykah, a Persian Poem, by Sanay, to be edited by Agha 
Mohammed Shoostry and Dr. A. Sprenger ; the Hayát al Haywán of 
Damyry, to be edited by Moulovie Mohammed Wajyh ; and the Itqán 
of Suyüty to be edited by Moulovies Busheerooddeen and Nürul Hakk ; 
recommend that the offer be accepted and these works be printed 
in the Bibliotheca. A full account of these works will be given in 
the preface of each work agreeably to the resolution of the Society 
of the 5th December, 1851. 

Babu Gyanendro Mohun Tagore, duly proposed and seconded at the 
last meeting, was balloted for and elected an ordinary "member. 

W. Lees, Lieut., N. L, was proposed as an ordinary member of the 
Society by J. R. Colvin, Esq., and seconded by Dr. A. Sprenger. 

Communications were received :— 

Ist.—From B. H. Hodgson, Esq., communicating a valuable paper 
entitled ** On the Indo-Chinese hordes and their connexion with the 
Himalayans and Thibetans.”’ 

With reference to Mr. Hodgson's request for the loan of Klaproth's 
Asia Polyglotta and Adelung’s Mithridates, the Rev. Mr. Kay promised 
to send the first named book to Mr. Hodgson. 

2nd.—From Rev. J. Long—An Analysis of the Raghu Vansa, 

3rd.—From Capt. Layard, through Capt. Thuillier, fac-simile of an 


Arabic inscription from Rájmahal. 


"dth.—From the same, in continuation of his letter received last 
month, with reference to his researches into the ruins of Gour, and 
enclosing a paper entitled ** Nooks and Corners of India, No. 1." 

The following is an extract from Capt. Layard's letter :— 

* My short visit to Gour has been one of much interest to me, al- 
though fromi being obliged to return to the duties of my office 1 was 
unable to complete my sketches and enquiries in the sonthern suburbs 
of the city near Chandnee. 1 was fortunately able to visit the whole 
of the northern portion of the ruins as far as Gungerampore on the 
banks of the Kalindree, which I take to be the most ancient part of 
the city, or rather the Gour of the Hindus, previous to the invasion 
of the Mussalman conqueror Mahommed Bukhtyar. Besides sketches 
of all the ruins, I have taken drawings of many remains of architec- 
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ture, of columns, corniees, friezes, &c., scattered about the jungles 
and built into mosques, &c., also of many ancient and curious sculp- | 
tures which, with the kind assistance of Mr. Gray, of Goamutty, E 


have been able to collect. Owing to the weight of the stones I have 
left all at Goamutty, for transport to Berhampore during the rains, 


deferring their transit to the Society's Museum until I learn from you ` 


whether they would be acceptable to the Society or not ; otherwise Mr. 
Gray concurs with me in my intention of presenting them to the 
British Museum. ۱ 

“ The principal sculpture I have to offer now, consists of a very 
beautifully carved image of Soorya highly relieved and surrounded by 
numerous smaller figures, standing on the car drawn by the seveu 
coursers of the Sun driven by Arun: the height of the principal 
figure is about 2j feet. 

* Coleman, in his mythology of the Hindus gives a description of 
Soorya, and drawing of an image at Benares (if I remember right), 
but this sculpture which I was fortunate enough to find in the jungle 
near Gungerampore, appears to be far superior, and much more elabo- 
rately ornamented than that described by Coleman, or even those 
mentioned in Buchanan Hamilton's work, — Next to this stone, I must 
mention one found by Mr. Gray, which represents a female figure lying 
on a richly ornamented couch with an infant by its side, the lady is 
being shampooed by a female attendant. There are several other 
figures on the stone and amongst them a row of presiding Deities on 
the upper portion. The whole is beautifully carved in very high relief 
and slightly mutilated, I have another portion of a stone representing 
the same scene as the above, but very much smaller, and so much 
destroyed by having been cut up, that it is not worth offering to the 
Museum. "There are several other sculptures more or less ancient and 
curious, which 1 can describe hereafter, whenever they reach from 
Goamutty. | 

* I have taken impression on cloth of all inscriptions lying about the 
jungles or fixed on the mosques, which- I will at leasure try to deci- 
pher or send to you to have deciphered in Calcutta, or bring them 
down with me hereafter if I can get leave of absence fora few days. 
"There are also some copper eoins which I was fortunate enough to 
pick up (mostly from coolies who dig for bricks) and which may lead 
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to some information regarding the sketches of Gour. You are at 
liberty to make the subject of my letter known to the Asiatic Society 
but it has been written hurriedly and in the midst of much office 
work, and therefore I fear not over-explicit."" 

5th.—A letter was read from Mr. Bayley, stating that he had seen 
the figure of the Jupiter in the Society's possession and had a dupli- 
cate of it, which was somewhat imperfect. He further stated that 
want of time will prevent his finishing his note on Bactrian Antiqui- 
ties, asked for by the Society for some time, but that on his return to 
Kote Kangra he will be able to send it to the Society, when he will 
also send a notice of four new Bactrian coins. 


' The Chairman read a letter from the Secretary to the Government 


of India forwarding in compliance with the wish of Major Kittoe a 
collection of sculpture for exhibition to the members of the Society ; 


and tben proposed that it be referred to the Council to consider and 


report as to the desirableness of securing fac-similes or engravings of 
either of the inscriptions or figures for the purposes of the Society 
and on the probable cost at which that object could be carried out. 
The motion having been seconded by Mr. Heatly was carried nem. con. 
Confirmed 7th April 1852. 
(Signed) J. W. ۰ 


The Librarian submitted the following list of books added to the Libra- 


Presented. 
The Sandhya or the daily Prayers of the Brahmans illustrated in a 


series of Original Drawings. By Mrs. S. C. Belnos.—PzuEsENTED BY THE 
GOVERNMENT or Brxaar. 


The Journal of the Indian Archipelago for December, 1851 —By TRE 


Eprron. 


| Gu aaa Contributions të Knowledge, Vole III.—PagsgxrgEp MY 
THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WasuINGTON) ^^ 


LS For Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 


Institution for the year 1849.— Bv 2 

` Report to the Smithsonian fnstitution "armen. | Ges Piya Stai S0 

| of Neptune. By Benjamin A. Gould, Jr.,,8vo. Pamphlet.—Byv THE same. 
Notices of the Public Libraries in the United States of America. By 

Charles ©: — Washington, 1851, 8vo. Pamphlet.—By THE SAME. 
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Proceedings of the American Association for the A Ads 
Science. Fourth meeting held at the Haven, August 1850, Was : * 
1851, Svo.—By THE SAME. =< we ۹ا‎ 

Historical and Statistical Information respecting the History, BC TAN 
and prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United States. Collected a 
prepared under the direction of the Bureau of Indian ira pot زد‎ E. B. 
Congress of March 3rd 1847.—By Henry R. Schooleraft, Part 2 Phila- 3 
delphia, 1851. PRESENTED sy L. Lea, Esq. 1 J ç 

Recueil des Actes de L'Académie des Sciences, Belles Lettres et Aste de | 
Bordeaux. Treizi*me année 1851, 1st Tremestre.—By THE ACADEMY. : ET! 

The Oriental Christian Spectator, for January, 1852. —Bx THÉ دو‎ PEL H 

The Oriental Baptist, for March, 1852.—By THE Eprron. اس یب‎ nm 

The Calcutta Christian Observer for March, 1852.—By 8 Evitona. ee 3 

The Upadeshak No. 63.—By tux 0 14 Aim 

Satyárnab for December, 1851, January and February, 1852.—Bv THE pt 5 
Rev. J. Lone. ۱ ۳ | — 

The Bengali Instructor, No. 4.—Bx THE SAME. | —— <> 

Tattwabodhinf Patriká, No. 103.—Bx THE TarrwABOopHrwi' SHABHA’. — 

The relation of the mind to external objects (Bengali) Part 1: By A 
Babu Akshayakumára Datta.—Bv THE AUTHOR. 

The Missionary for February, 1852.—By tue Eprrom. | : ^ r: 8 

The Benares Magazine, No. 31.—By THE EDITOR. و وت‎ 

Report of thg Calcutta Public Library for 1851.—By THE ۶ ا‎ or * 
THE LIBRARY. — 

The Purnachandrodays, a Bengali Newspaper, for February, 1852 — 
THE EDITOR. | 

The Citizen, for February, 1852.—Bv THE Eprror. 

The Indian Charter, for February, 1852.—Bx THE Enprrom. 
Purchased. ۱ 
— Rendus, Nos. 15 to 21, for 1851. i t>. ١ 
Journal des Savants for October, 1851. | Ce 
Annals and Magazine of Natural History for December, 1851. M 
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7 — first Memoir on the d of Storms ` in ' the Indian anil , 
J^ posee Seas f being the Cyclone of H. M. S. Fox, in the Bay of ! 
` Bengal, 6 April to 5th May 1851. By HeNnv:PripDINGTON, 4.4 
| * 


President of Marine Courts. ` | ME oes وک‎ 





„In the following Memoir, for the materials of which I am princi- — — 
pally indebted to the zeal of Capt. Biden of Madras, the same M 
arrangement as ' with preceding ones has been adopted ; that is, the — * 
documents are first given, and then a Tabular abstract of them, which 
is followed by a detailed statement of the grounds on which the vari- _ ES 
ous positions of the centre are laid down on the Chart, and by such >. 
observations on the various phenomena of the Cyclone as may have... 


seemed —Ó e direct attention to them. ` CE er 


Abridged extrac from the Log of the Ship Diana, Capt. Fletcher, fem 
۱ ed by. Capt. C. Biden, Madras. | 

` April 20t4.—Moderate hreeze' during the night from W.S. W. to 8. 
w. At 8 a. Masevere' squall with heavy rain. Noon strong breeze and 
cloudy. by D. R. 1? 41“ 8. ; Long. by D. R. 86? 17* E. 

| es ۴ with hard. squalls and heavy rain and lightning. - 
par he —— وق‎ to West. Lati- 
C — £ 86° 00" E. 


heavy rain ; in reefs, and 
ther, -obi :6ا‎ haul the ree up 
x. i > Rie E À 1 y 
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1 while the squalls lasted. Latitude by D. R. 1? 56' N. ; Long. by D. R. 
86^ 20’ E. 


May 2nd,—Throughout these twenty-four hours strong galo with ter- 
rific squalls, accompanied with a delugeof rain and vivid lightning. Found 
the ship.had been set by the current to the Eastward twenty miles, al- 
^ £ though heading N. W. by N.to W. N. W. Wind W. by S. to S. W. 
par Latitude by Obs. 3° 04 N.; Long. by Obs. 87? 00' E. Fresh gale with 
> hard squalls and heavy sea. Split main top-sail, handed fore-sail and fore 

e >» top-sail. g^ 
. 0 May 3rd.—Hove ship to under close-reefed main top-sail. Noon more 

` “moderate, made sail again. Wind from W. S. W. to S. W. by S. Lati- 
tude by D. R. 49 15' N.; Long. by D. R. 87° 05' E. Commences with 
3 fresh breeze and cloudy. At8 r. x. severe gale with heavy sea. Hove 
5 ship to again under close-reefed main top-sail. 

May 4th.—At 2 4. m. more moderate, made sail again. Noon, blowing 
hard, handed main-sail. Wind W. S. W. to S. W. by 8. Latitude by 
T. R. 4° 50“ N. ; Long. by D. R. 86° 50' E. Strong gale throughout. 
9 May 5¢h.—At 11 a. x. ship hove to sixteen hours during: this day's log. 
Wind 8. W. to S. S. W. Latitude by D. R. 59. 4'; Long. by D. R. 
869 10 E, ‘Commencing with squalls and wind more moderate. At 8 
P. M. blowing hard with heavy squalls during the night. 

May 6th.—Noon. Ditto W. wind S. S, W. to S. W. Latitude by 
Obs. 59. 23 N.; Long. by Obs. 85o 44' E. 4 : 
Extract from Log Barque Hannah, Capt. H. Smith, from Penang bound 

to Madras. Civil Time. Forwarded by Capt, C. Biden. 

Tuesday, April 29th—Commences with gloomy and unsettled weather 
2 throughout the forenoon. P. M. calm with very unsettled and squally 
appearance round the compass and heavy swell from the southward. Mid- 
Í might moderate breeze from the westward and clear. Lat. D. R. 8° N. ; 
3 Long. 82? 50°. | - A" 

Wednesday, April 30th.—Daylight fine with westerly wind, coast of 
Ceylon in sight, Friar's Hood bearing W. S. WM Noot dalm, .م‎ m. wea- 
ther looking again very unsettled and squally. 2 r. w. wind round the 
``  eompass with heavy rain. 5 P. M. strong breeze sprung up, y from 

` the W. N. W. with very threatening appearance all i the compass, 

án first reef of top-sails, 6 r. .عد‎ tacked ship, wind westerly, midnight 
` - moderate breeze and clear. Lat. 7° 50’; Long. 82° 08’. a 
ON. N. W. wind variable and puffy ; ‘foyal yardpin second reef 





















towards noon heavy squalls from the 
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with heavy cross sea. P. m. tremendous squalls in quick succession from | 
W. S. W. and 8. Westward with every appearance at times of a gale of - X 3 
wind, at other times clearing as quickly. 3 .م‎ x. battened down hatchesfore —* (^ 
and aft, got all prepared for bad weather. During this night strong squalls ERE 
from the South-westward with heavy thunder and lightning and rain : 8 
between the squalls quite calm, the ship often loosing steerage عطا ودب‎ sen 
awfully confused. Lat. 8e 40’ N.; Long. 81e 43 E. T 

friday, May 2nd.—Daylight steering to the N. N. Westward with e 
strong gale and cross sea, ship knocking about awfully, sent down mizen 7 

é 















topmast; 8 A. M. wore ship finding the gale increase while the ship's 
head was to the Northward ; kept the wind free for about two hours, try-- 
ing to push to the Southward; but the cross sea increased so rapidly, z. 
threatening to sweep the decks every minute, were compelled to lay وا‎ — 
under main topsail and canvas im the mizen rigging; main topsail yard 
went near the slings; noon gale increasing with tremendous squalls and s 
rain; P. M. saw a barque running to the Eastward under closed-reefed 
topsails and reefed foresails, wind Westerly, veering nbout two points 
each way, sea running very high and confused, ship labouring m 

dipping the lee quarter boat in the water. 10 r. x. during — t all 
hands including native passengers slept in the cabin. Lat. D. m A0 N.; 
Long. D. R. 82° 10۳ E. 

Saturday, May 3rd.—Daylight clear, blowing a hard gale of wind — 
the Westward with awful sea; noon moderating, made sail and wore ship 
to the N. Westward, weather moderate and clear ; towards midnight gale 
increasing; in main topsail, courses and jib; during this night blowing 
hard with heavy puffs, wind Westerly. Lat. D. R. 80 53 N.; Long. 829 

Sunday, May 4th—Daylight fine, wind moderating, set courses and 
main topsail. Noon do. weather, wind S. W. by W. with heavy cross sea, | 17 
weather continuing clear. Midnight gale increasing with tremendous 
puffs of wind ; in mainsail and jib. Lat. D. R. 9° 00 N.; Long. 83» 00“ E. 

Monday, May 5th.—Moderating, set mainsail and jib, all hands em- 
ployed during the day repairing damages aloft, &c. Noon P. x. blowing 
hard with confused sea in mainsail and jib. Lat. D. R. 9° 40' N.; Long. 


819 50' E. 
Tuesday, May 6th.—Daylight blowing hard, wind steady with very fine 
weather aloft. 8 A. u. moderating set mainsail and jib. 10 P. wM. sud- 


denly lost the strength of the wind, saw the land of Nagore, bearing West. 
يوني‎ Sit rsi: Lat. Obs. 11e 4 Long. 80°; ۰ 
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Extract from the Log of H. M. S. For, Commodore Lambert ; from 
Trincomalie bound to Madras. Civil Time. Log forwarded by 


Capt. C. Biden, M. A. Madras. A few additions from the news- 
paper abstract. 


At Noon lst May, 1851.—H. M. S. For was by Acct. in Lat. 8° 57' N.; 
Long. 819 17' (Madras bearing N. 18° W. 256 miles) standing to the N. | 
W. and N. و‎ E. to midnight 73 to 24 knots. Wind variable from W. b. 
N.to W. N. W. force (6) to (9).^ Weather thick and squally with thunder, 
lightning and rain. Bar. rising from 29.67 at 3 P. w. to 29.74 at mid- 
night; Ther. 82». The direction in which the lightning was seen is not given- 

2nd May.—A. m. wind variable from North to W. b. N. Force (5) to (9) 
nt noon marked N. N. W. (9.) Ship standing to the IN. East. Bar. 8 4. ۰ 
29.67 ; at noon 29.60; Ther. 82°. Squally, thick rainy weather through- 
out. Noon, Lat. Acct. 10° 0' N. ; Long. 819 38' E. ۳۰ u. gale increasing to 
a hurricane ; force marked (10) and (11. Wind N. N. W. to 8 p. x. when 
W. N. W. again; at midnight ship heading to the N. E. Bar. 5 ۳۰ ۰ 
29.53; at 8, 29.50; midnight, 29.47; ship lurching heavily and lying to 

under a close-reefed main topsail. 

3rd May.—A. u. wind N. N. W. very heavy squalls (9) to (11). Bar. 

š 29.37; at 6 a. x. W. b. N. (8) to (10). Bar. fell to 29.30: Symp. 29.20; 
F at 9 (10); and at 9h 45' (12) when the ship was obliged to bear up for the 
safety of her masts; running 12 knots under the remnants of her close- 

reefed main topsail having previously lost the jibboom while lying with the 
lee quarter deck guns at times in the water:+ heavy and confused sea on. 

At 4 a. M. the Bar. is marked 29.33; and at noon 29.37; Ther. 82». 

` Heavy squalls sea rain and thick weather. Noon Lat. 10° 21’ N.; Long. 
`. — $99 “من‎ East. Wind W.S. W. To midnight, ship scudding to the East 
ma and E. b. 870.3 miles in the 12h. Wind W. N. W. W. S. W. and 


and 29.50 at 10 P. ۰‏ .كد W, (9) to (11) throughout.f Bar. 29.40 at 4 r.‏ .8 ا 
to the‏ .عد m 4th May.—A. u. wind S. S. W. (11). Ship standing at 7 a.‏ 
E. b. S. and at 8 hauled to the N. West. Wind till noon S. S. W. (9) to‏ `^ ` 


(10). Squally but clearing at times, Bar. 29.57 to 29.70 at 10 a. M. Noon 
Lat. Acct. 10° 27 N.; Long. by Chr. 84° 35. P. m. wind South to 
S. b. W. (8) to (10). Ship standing to the Westward. Gale decreasing, 
. eloudy and equally. Bar. 29.70 to 29.72 at midnight; Ther. not marked. 
EU May.—A. — A. M. wind South, to noon (7) to (9). Ship standing to the 
I. ` Westward; squally with cloudy and blue sky. Bar, 29.74 to 29.80 at 


x Š * Admiral Beanfort’s numbers. + From a notice in the Nautical Magazine. 
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noon ; Ther. 84^; Noon Lat. Obs. 10° 25' North ; Long. Chr. 830 55' East. 3 : 
P. كد‎ to Midnight, weather fair. Wind S. S. W. to South. — ya DNA n 

۱ | 1 2 NE x 
Extract from the Log of Ship Mary Ann, Capt. Darby ; from Swan — 


River bound to Madras. Civil Time. Forwarded by Capt. Biden. — 
Wednesday, April 30th.—Light winds and variable from 8. W. to North ۳ po 








with heavy rain during the night. Bar. 29.67; Aneroid 29.65. Very 
close and sultry. Ther. 84; Lat. Obs. 9° 45° N.; Lat. by double Alt. 9° aes 


50' N.; Lat. by Obs. 9° 47’ N.; Long. by Chr 819 33' 48°" E. DE 
Thursday, May l«t.—First part light breeze from the North. Noon  —— 
wind variable from the Westward and North with rain; double-reefed o اج‎ 
topsails at 4 P. m. During the night very dull and oppressive weather, a د‎ 
few stars appeared but unable to obtain sights. Lat. by Account 10° 31. ER 
N.; Long. by Account 81? 8 E.» Bar. 29.60; Aneroid 29.60; Ther. 81. — 
viday, May 2nd.—Strong gale and very variable from N. N. E.to 209 
W. with heavy rain, never ceasing in the 24 hours; during the night much —— 
heavy thunder and lightning in the Northern quarter, close reefed topsails NE. 
and furled all but main topsail: 8, hove too under close-reefed main w. 
topsail. 3 r. x. Barometer still falling to 29.40. Sent down royal yum : 
and made the ship snug for the night. Noon, Lat. by Acct. 105 “N BALA 
Long. by Acct. 81° 17' E.; Bar. 29.52; Aneroid 29.53 ; Ther. 82. ۱ E 

Saturday, May 3rd.—Blowing a severe gale with heavy rain and terrific 
squalls at daylight; at 4 A. M. Barometer 29.30. Ship lying to under 3 
close-reefed main topsail. Noon, Barometer 29.33; P. w. still blowing | 
hard, with less rain toward evening. Midnight, Barometer 29.30. Wind 
from West to 8. West. ۱ 

Sunday, May 4tÀ.—A. m. blowing still a gale, and sea much confused, 
lying to under main topsail. Noon a most fearful sea struck the ship, and 
filled the deck full of water. No sights. Lat. Acct, 119 49” N.; Long. ۰ 
820 ہو‎ E.; Bar. 29.38; Aneroid 29.35; Ther. 82; r. u. blowing hard with 
high sea; at 8, more moderate. Wind at S. S. W. set close-reefed fore 
top-sail and reached her under the two top-sails. Midnight, Bar. 29.40 in. 
clined to rise. 

Monday, May 5th.—A. m. wind inclined to moderate, but heavy sea 
running ; at daylight, Barometer 29.45. Noon more moderate, made sail. 
Lat. by Obs. 10° 11’; Long. by Chr. 82° 20’; Bar. 29.55 ; Aneroid 29.55 ; 
Ther. 84. 





> 
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Extract from the Log of the Schooner Joseph Manook from Swan 
River to Calcutta, by Capt. H. S. Dick. Civil Time. 


ar. Memorandum—1 have compared this with the vessel's Log and made a 
3 4 few additions. H. P. 
p^ Oe had heavy N aW. ‘squalls from 19 30’ to 6° N. Being then sheltered 
by Ceylon the wind became light and variable. I wished to call in at 
Madras, so kept as much to the Westward as possible, and in Lat. 109 0۳ 
N. and Long. 819 8' E. on the— 
lst May—The Barometer began to fall from 29.82 to 29.72; Ther. 82° 
with heavy dark appearance and much rain : at 5 p. M. Civil Time, tacked 
° tothe S. W. wind W. N. W. and the Bar. had risen to 29.78. Midnight 
very heavy N. W. squalls and much lightning to the Eastward. Bar. 29.78: 
close-reefed and sent top gallant yards upon deck. 
+ May 2nd.—W'ore to the N. West; wind West; Bar. 29.77; at 3 4. ۰ 
41 wind North, blowing hard with every appearance of a gale, though the 
| . Bar. high, being 29.78; at daylight weather the same, Bar, 29.78: at 8 4. M. 
+ down main topmast and in flying jibboom, Bar. 29.74; 11 a. x. blowing 
` hard from N. N. W. and a high sea: in topsail. Noon Lat. by account 
10e 40’ N.; Long. 81° 3“ E.; Bar. 29.72 : blowing very hard, and a high sea 
running; at 2 r. w. Bar. 29.64 wind N. W. by W. blowing half a gale, 
hove the vessel to under storm sail, with her head to the North Eastward, 
the sea running very high with rain. Midnight ditto weather Bar. 29.56. 
May 3rd.—1 a. .عد‎ blowing hard with rain; wind ۰ W.; Bar. 29.48; 
7 at 8 A. M. but little wind, vessel would not steer, but a heavy confused sea ; 
kr at 7.30, a heavy gust from N. W.; Bar. 29.46; at 8 A. .كد‎ hard gale from 
Rs W. N. W. and a tremendous heavy confused sea ; Bar. 29.45; at 9 A. ۰ 
2 ` blowing with most violent gusts from West, shipped several heavy seas 
RA over the poop, unshipped the binnacle. The third sea washed the man 
` from the helm nearly overboard ; I ordered the helm to be lashed a lee as 
” it was not safe for a man to remain there, had my tell tale compass screwed 
` up under the top gallant forecastle; wind West by N.; Bar. 29.44; after 
9 À. x. all hatches battened down, could not note the Bar., but the wind 
"West, blowing in most furious gusts; at 4 P. M. opened one board of the 
UE Prover biere se 3o note the Bar. which was then 29.44; closed 
d. ip the hatches for the night, so could not note the Bar. ; wind during the 
from w. to W. by S. blowing i in most fearful gusts. 5 



















hath and found the Bar. risen to 29.59; at 10, wind S. W. set reefed 
T Ene: vd — Bar. 29.62. Noon fresh gales with a tremend- 
Te 
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ous sea; Bar. 29.64; at 4 p. x. fine Medie ہے‎ 
to 29.59. I supposed by setting the trysail — — 
head way to the N. W. into bad weather again, wind 8. S. W. wore s 
to the S. E.; at 8 p. ۰ decreasing gales and fine appearance, sea atill v 
high: Bar. 29.73. Midnight strong gales from South, Bar. 29. ۲ 
May 5th.— At 4 x. M. fresh gales and the sea very high, Bar. 29.76. — 
light fine. Blowing hard from the Southward ie کت‎ — 
I gave up all thoughts of going to Madras, as it was not prudent to stand ` 
to the N. W.; at 8 a. x. Bar 29.78; made sail and stood to the N. E. ` 
for Calcutta. Noon a very high sea; wind South; Bar. 29.86 and fine ` 
weather; Lat. 100 49'; Long. 839 35' having been set to the ۰ S. E. 0" 
miles during 33 days' gale. Midnight cloudy with rain; Bar. 29.90; sca 
still very high. | 
May 6th—Fine clear weather; wind S. S. W.; Lat. 139 20 ; Ls è E 
849 21"; Bar. 29,96. 3". i 
My little vessel rode most gallantly over the seas, with only avery نے‎ 
storm mainsail set, coming up and falling off only one point each way ; 1 fi 
was never in so heavy a breeze before, it seemed almost impossible the little x 
vessel could live in such a cross confused sea. By your book I fancy LA 47. 
was upon the right tack though perhaps you wil censure me for not r * 
running to the S. E. but I thought it would only be a common monsoon Eo 
gale which we expectin these months or I should have done so ; ;and coming 
from the Southward we have had our Bar. ranging high, I thought ` 
nothing of the fall till it was below 29.67; as I have often had it as low ` 
ns that in the bay during the S. W. monsoon for 6 and 7 days together. 


Extract from the Log of the H. C. Steamer Hugh Lindsay from . 
Paumbum and Cuddalore to Madras. Civil Time. Forwarded by 
Capt. Biden. " 

On the 2nd. May, 1851.—The Hugh Lindsay f Noon had Porto Novo 
Chimney bearing S. W. Moderate breezes S. W. b. W. and heavy rain; ` 
Bar. 29.77. At 5, anchored at Tranquebar. At Midnight heavy squalls 
of wind and rain with lightning and thunder, and threatening appearances 
from the N. West with a heavy swell on. Wind W. N. W.; Bar.at 4 
p. M, 29.69. 

May 3-0-۸. .عد‎ the same ; and a thick gloomy appearance all round ; 
weighed at 3.30 4. M. At 7.30 4. x. wind W. N. W. Nagore Pagoda N. ۰ 
finding the wind and sea fast increasing, and every appearance of a heavy 
gale stood out to sea instead of anchoring at Negapatam. Bar. 29.40;* 


* So in MSS. but apparently an error ; 29.70 was probably meant : ? 
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at 2 4. m. : 29.02 at 8 a. m.: 29.60 at Noon, when eased the engines and 
hove to. ». m. N. W. to W. N. W. fresh gale and incessant rain. 9 
p. M. Westerly. Sunset to Midnight, heavy squalls of wind and rain with 
a heavy sea. Bar. 20.55 at 2 r. m., to 29.58 at Midnight. 

May 4th.—A. .هد‎ fresh gales, heavy sea and constant rain increasing at 
daylight to heavy gusts and a heavy sea running, all around. thick and 
misty of a dull red colour. At noon the same. No observations. Bar. 
29.50 nt 2 4. w.;* at 4, 29.50; at 6, 29.52 ; at 8, 29.54; at 10, 20.58; and 
at Noon 29.57. Wind marked for the twelve hours Westerly to S. W. 
P. M. wind S. W. very heavy squalls and sea running very high. 4 r. ۰ 
moderating to Midnight. Bar. 29.52 at 2 p. x., to 29.70 at Midnight. 

“ May 5th—Weather becoming fine. Lat. Obs. 9° 59’ N.: Long. Chr. 
81° 49’ East. 


Register of Winds kept on board the dredging vessel at the Paumbum 
Channel, by Mr. Colin Gib, Superintendant, and forwarded by Capt. 
Biden. 


May 1«t.— Wind S. W. Blowing fresh all day with heavy rain, thunder 
* and lightning. 

May 2nd.—Wind N. N. W. Fresh breeze during the lst part of tho 
day accompanied with rain ; at about 5 P. m. breeze freshened considerably 
with heavy rain; and at about 9 o'clock it had increased to a hard gale, 
with tremendous gusts at short intervals; in one of which the Port chain 
cable of the steam dredge snapped ; held on, however, with the remaining 
four ; wind veering frequently from 8. W. to N. N. W. 

2 May 3rd.—Wind S. W. Blowing a hard gale with violent squalls at 
^ . times. 

May 4th.— Wind S. W. Blowing a gale of wind ; and although sheltered 

„by the Islands and reef there was a heavy sea running at the Buoy. Dredge 


D | riding uneasily. 
X May 5th.—Wind 8. S. W. Gale still continues, but the squalls neither 
so frequent nor so violent. 
May 6th.— Wind S. 8. W. Blowing fresh; weather more settled, gale 


` Abridged Extract from the Log of the Barque Sarah from the Nico. 
— — Bars to Madras, forwarded by Capt. Biden. Civil Time. 

` The Sarah was from the 28th to the 30th April with squalls from 
ا‎ the S. W. and calms near the Nicobar Islands. 
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April 30th, 1851.—At Noon, the Sarak was in Lat, by Ol . 6 
Long, 939 12’ East. 7: عد‎ fresh S. B. W. winds and fine, ir gto ۱ 
Midnight, when cloudy with heavy squalls of wind and rain. — vul 
May 1st,—A. x. increasing from S. S. W. with heavy squalls and a h ve ye 
sea running, to daylight, when hard gales and heavy gusts “ veering Jr YA 8 
South to S. W.” Hove to at 8, under bare poles, Noon, successive | — 
heavy gusts with a continuation of hard rain and heavy seas, with 
weather from the S. W. P. مجلم سروم عد‎ euim نميب رسو‎ 0 
heavy gusts of wind from South to S, W." Midnight وی‎ a perfect 


hurricane. 


X s 
May 2nd.—Begins with continued heavy gusts blowing, and rain making | ED 
J 


















“a mere drift of wind South to S. W.” Noon, moderating a little. 9 
P. M. increasing again; aud at 7 P. M. hurricane with an awful heavy sea. — 
Midnight more moderate, made some sail. 
May 3rd.—Daylight, heavy gusts again, moderating at times, and P. M. 
successive heavy squalls from S. to S. W. are marked. At Midnight $ 
strong breezes and squalls. s M. 
May 4th—Apparently the monsoon breeze, with squalls, and on— > > — 
May 5th.—The Lat. by Obs. is marked 10° 40’ N.; Long. 86% 10' East. 
The Sarah had no Barometer on board, and no positions by D. R. are 
given during the bad weather. ۰ 


«9 
۹ 


Extract from the Log of the Barque Ostrich, Capt. Stephenson, fr. 
Madras bound to Moulmein. Civil Time. Log forwarded by Capt. 


Biden. 


The Ostrich sailed from Madras on the 28th April, and on— 

May lst, 1851, at Noon, was in Lat. 149 19“ N.; Long. 82° 45° East; 
with wind from the E. N. E. and squally فی‎ Midnight. Bar. at 
Noon is marked at 29.75 : Symp. 29.84; Ther. 84». 

May 2nd.—A. m. wind E. N. E; at 8, Enst; nnd at Noon E. N. E. 
again; heavy squalls with rain. Lat. 13° 1۵ North; Long. 839 10' E.; 
Bar. marked for Noon at 29.00; Symp. 29.75; Ther. 83°. Midnight 

creasin e and heavy squalls, 

" May ا کی یی‎ al snug for bad weather. Violent squalls. Á, M. 
wina B. b. N.; at 8, East; Noon to Midnight continued and increasing 
rain, and sea. Noon Lat. 12» 46' N.; Long. 83° 00 ; Bar. 29.40; 

"her. 82°. 
— ae x. wind S. East. Strong gale and heavy squalls. Noon 


more moderate Lat. 19° 4’ North; Long. 829 21° East; Bar. 29.33; Symp. 
2 . ۳ 


- 
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29.39; Ther. 849. At2, p. M. wind E. S. E.; at 8, increasing again to 
Midnight, when wind is marked S. E. 

May 5th.—A. x. wind S. S. E. Strong gales; 6 more moderate ; under 
some sail, Bar. being at 2 a. M. at 29.26; Symp. 29.31, after which they 
began to rise. Noon Lat. 14° 54' North; Long. 829 37’ East; Bar. 
29.60: Symp. 29.80; Ther. 83°. Midnight, out reefs. 


Abstract from the Log of the P. and O. Company's Steamer, Precur- 
sor, from Point de Galle towards Aden. Civil Time. Forwarded 
by Mr. Parfitt, Chief Officer. 


The Precursor left Point de Galle at 6.20 p. M. on the 30th April. 
Wind and sea increasing from W. b. S. Bar. 29.77 to 29.76 at Mid- 
night, Sympiesometer not in good order: Ther. 817, 

May lst, 1851.—A. x. strong winds W. b. S. and cloudy ; heavy head 
sea and frequent squalls. 4 a. M. Bar. 29.74; Ther. 83°; nt 84.*w. Bar 
20.79. Noon more moderate, but very heavy sea, Lat. by Obs. 5° 5' N.; 


Long. 77° 3' East; Bar. 29.80; Ther. 859. p. عد‎ wind W. b. N. 4 r. ۰ 


Bar. 29.72; at 8, 29.82; Midnight 29.82. Wind and weather the same. 
May 2nd.—Moderating to Noon when Lat. 36 21“ North; Long. 789 15“ 
East; Bar. 290.88; Current 8. 55° E. 41 miles. 


Abridged Log of the Ship Hyderabad, Capt. Castles ; from Calcutta 
to the Mauritius, reduced to Civil Time. Forwarded by Capt. 
C. Biden. 


May 3rd.—v. m. Lat. by Acct. (Worked back from Noon of the 4th) 14° 
05“ N.; Long. 839 47' East; 1 r. m. Bar.98.90. Strong breezes from the 
East. Ship standing S. S. W. 6r. x. wind E. S. E. ; increasing, with a 
confused sea to Midnight. Bar. 28.80 at 8 r. x. and Midnight. 
` May 4th.—Tncreasing gales with a very heavy head sea ; made all snug. 


"Wind 8. E. b. E. from 6 a. m. Noon blowing “a drift of wind." Lat. 12° 


30 N.; Long. 829 20' East; Bar. 28.74. Sea running very high. Ship 
running 4 knots per hour to the W. S. W.; r. m. the same; at 4, complete 


hurricane ; ship on her beam ends for upwards of two hours; decks swept 


continually of every thing. Bar. from 28,74; at 1 r. .عد‎ to 28.70 at Mid- 
might. Drift about 3 mile per hour. Wind for the r. x. and a. m. of the 
5th is said to have been “ mostly from S. E. b. E. to East ; gradually veering 


` May 5th.—At 4 a. w. Bar. 28.71; at 8, 28.72, Noon hard gale with a 
heavy sea. Wind about 8. E. b. 8. Noon Lat. by Acct. 12° 50' N. ; Long. 
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81° 40* East; Bar. not marked ; P. M. Bar. ` 98.74; more mo lerate, b 
tremendous head sea. Wind E. b. S. at 8 .م‎ w.; Bar. 28.80 at Midnight 
and weather more settled. 9 cu wo SAE 
May 0th.—At 4 a. x. Bar. 28.84. 5, wind E. S. E. Noon moder 
Lat. 13° 57 N.; Long. 829 37' East. WindS.S4W.  — — 
Abridged Extract from the Log of the Ship Mary ۲۳ ری‎ ios ZA 4 
Sonapore to Madras ; by Mr. J. Sutherland, Chief Officer ; forwarded > 
by Capt. Biden. Civil Time. ^ Hee RR 


May 2nd.—Wind N. E. to N. N. E. at Noon, and then N. b. W.to N.E. 5 


š k 
da L 2 "T. «e 4ج‎ 
M 


again. Bar. falling from 29.60 a. x. to 29.50 at Noon; and 29.40 at * 
Midnight; Ther. from 854 to 833. Squally and cloudy making prepara- 
tions for bad weather. Heavy swell from S. E. and threatening appear- 3 
ance. Position at Noon Lat. 23° 41’ N.; Long. 829 16 East. —— AB 

May 3rd.—Wind marked" North to N. N. W. 4 4. x. Bar. 29.38; — 
Noon 29.36; Midnight 29.30: Ther. 83}. Position at Noon Lat. 139912" 
North; Long. 819 28’ East. A. x. very squally ; made all snug and hove — — 
to at S r. x. under close-reefed main topsail. : | 

May 4th.—A. x. wind North. 8 a. M. N. N. W.; S p. xu. N. W.; 10 
p. M. shift to S. W. Bar. A. w. 29.30; Noon 29.05; 8 p. ھ‎ 28.01; 10 
p. M. 28.80; Midnight 28.80. Position at Noon; Lat. by Acct. 12° 41 N.; 
Long. 819 38’ East. A. wr. strong gale, and heavy sea getting up; “ at 8 
p. M. cleared up and wind moderated a little; at 10 r. M. sudden shift to 
S. W. throwing the ship almost on her beam ends;" lost main topsail, 
jibboom, ۰ | 

May 5th.—A. u. “storm raging with unabated fury ; 4a. M. heaviest; 
4.30 a. x. abated toa strong gale ; 54. M. Bar. started almost instantly from 
38.80 to 29.03." Very confused sea, but ship behaving very well, wind 
throughout, S. 8. W. to South. Noon, Lat. Acct. 13e 11 N.; Long. Sle 
50’ East; Bar. a. M. 28.81; at 5 a. M. 22.03; Midnight 29.58: Ther. 82° 
to 1۰ 

s رز‎ Confused irregular sea, but weather gradually becoming fine. 
Bar. 29.60 to 29.72; at Midnight Ther. 849. Noon Lat. 13» 23' North ; 
Long. 81° 52' East. 
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Extract from the Log of the کے‎ Catherine — 
from Mauritius to Caleutta. Reduced. to Civil pondo 


May 2nd, 1851.—Midnight, dark cloudy, unsettled weather with × 
winds; 4 to 8 a. M. calms; 8 to 12, wind West to S. W., 5 knot bree 
Noon, Bar. 29.49; Symp. 29.20; Lat. Acct. 10° 44 North; Long. 840 yA 
East. P. x. light winds and calms, gloomy threatening appearance; 4, 
freshening from Eastward; at 8, strong gusts making preparations WA 
weather. Bar, 29.13; Symp. 29.18. Midnight, hard squalls and rain. 
Wind Easterly. 

May 3rd.—Dark — and blowing very heavy at times. ا‎ 
wind E. S. E.; 3, Bar. 29.33; Symp. 29.12; 5, wind still E. 8. E. ed T 
up North. Bar. 29.29; Symp. 29.12; Noon strong breezes E. 8. E.; Bar. E 2 
29.40; Lat. Obs. 12° 40'; Long. Chr. 83° 32’. Throughout the preceding | 
24 hours very heavy clouds hanging about the horizon, hot sultry w er d 
and gloomy appearance, squalls heavy at times with heavy rain, but little - 
or no sen on. P. x. fresh gale Easterly. Ship standing North ; 8, Bar. - | 
29.50. Midnight, dense masses of clouds and hard squalls. — —— — — 2: 

May Ath— Hard squalls; .8 A. M. fresh gales E. b. S.; at 11, a a terrific —3— 
squall; Noon, strong gales and heavy sea; Lat. 159 13' N.; Long. —— 7 
E. Current N. 51 W. 33 miles. During the last 24 hours steady — 
East and E. S. E. with hard squalls and much rain. P. M. the same | 
decreasing at sunset; 9 p. M. wind S. East. — 

May 5th.—Wind hauling to 8. 8. E.; Daylight moderate ; Noon fresh M. 
breeze and squally. Lat. 169 42' N.; —— 849 25’ East; Bar. pius ET 
29.16; Current, N. 78 East 39 miles. A 
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Extract from the Log of the Ship ** Atalanta,” Capt. R. F. D. — 
from Coringa bound to Pondicherry, forwarded by Capt. Biden, 


April 30th, 1851.— Light winds throughout from 8. 8. E.: 5. E. and 
E. 8. E. with occasional calms and slight showers, Lat. 12% که‎ N. ; Long. 
Chr. 839 58^ E.; Bar. Noon 29.80. 

May lst.— Variable winds with fluctuating Bar. Smart squalls from 
East, veering to N. E. and N. N. W. Steered S. b. W.: 8. S, W. and 
' - W. At Noon gloomy all round with drizzling rain, wind light at N. E. ۱ 
Lat. Acct. 11° 34 N.; Long. Acct. 839 40° E.; Bar. Midnight 29.76; 
4 a. x. 29.06; 8 a. x. 29.72; Noon 29.75; Bar.3 r. w. 29.61; 5, 29.63; 
6, 29.66 ; 8, 29.68; 9, 29.70; 11, 29.70. Light winds and cloudy. At 11 r. x 
dark gloomy weather with drixsling rais, winds fiying about from S. E. to 
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E. S. E. East, N. E. and N. N. W. At Midnight, winds light and variable 
from N. N. W., N. E. and E. 8. E. with vivid lightning, showing a heavy 
x black bank to the Southward. 
May 9nd.—In all sail At 0.30 n hard squall from E. S. E. with heavy 
pe rain, thunder and lightning, kept away West under topmast staysail. At 
_ a.m. light winds from N. N. W. round to East, and back again. At 5 
4. M. wind apparently steady at North ; set double-reefed topsails, foresail, 
and bent and set a new fore topmast staysail (the other having split) steered 
١ South and S. S. W. At 10 a. x. a threatening appearance all round, wind 
z veering in heavy gusts from North to N. W. in all sail and seudded South 
F under fore topmast staysail Supposing from appearances this to be the 
commencement of a hurricane or heavy gale, the centre of which would 
— now be about E. N. E. of us, the wind being N. N. W. kept South to run 
V. out of it, according to the theory of storms and made all snug. Noon 
— . dark gloomy weather Bar. fast falling, sea getting up and wind agitated 
` with every indication of a gale, wind flying about from North to N. W. 
and vice versá with heavy puffs and rain. Got stay tackles on foremast to 
— —  eat-heads. Ship scudding as before South and S. S. W. under fore topmast 
staysail 2 A.M. Bar. 29.64; 4, 20.64; 5, 29.66; 8, 29.64; 9, 29.63; Noon 
29.61; Lat. Acct. 10° 46' N.; Long. Acct. S1? 41' E. P. x. strong gales, 
` from N. N. W. dark gloomy weather and heavy rain. Ship scudding South, 
— . under fore-topmast staysail. At3 r. M. constant heavy squalls, rain and a 
— — high sea. Lashed the courses and fore topsail to the yards with studding 
` sail gear, and jib to the boom. At 5 r. M. Barometer still falling, squalls 
` more frequent and very heavy, accompanied with a torrent of rain. Close 
= reefed and set main topsail, and hove ship to on port tack. Wind then 
at N.N. W. Head up to N. E. off to East. At 6 r. u. the wind shifted 
. in a furious squall to W. N. W. then to West. We on the right tack to 
` meet it. Ship's head up North, off N. E. with the sea. Midnight blow- 
` în a heavy gale, squalls harder and more frequent with a deluge of rain 
` and send, a tremendoüs sea running and ship lurching — ees ns 
— shipping uantity of water over all every time she lurched to 
i عو و‎ > — 6, 29.63; 7, 29.01; 8, 29.58; 10, 29.56; 
XS Midnight 290.56. | 
J $ | May Srd.—A. M. gale blowing with unabated fury, violent squalls and 
| ا‎ rio s» before. Sea running in Pyramids. At 4 A. u. frequent lulls of 
LL eo to five minutes duration followed by furious gusts, in one of which the , 
heavily and shipping much water overall. Noon, blowing a hurricane at 
> WS. W. Ships head up N. N. W., off to North. 3a. 3s. Bar. 29.52; 
- , ORD * eS ۱ 
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— مه‎ from W. 8. W. — YA and high sea. - 
violently at times and shipping much water. | Hove to under 1 
Head up N. N. W. off N. N. E. : | 


فيا 





MN. 


May Ath. —Midnight, the wind shifted to the S. W. blowing - t 
same fury. Lulls between the gusts aa yesterday. A constant wash of w 
across the deck, vessel making no water to speak of. و‎ m 
frequent and violent. Still blowing hard with heavy confused sea. 2 LL 
Bar. 29.54; 4, 20.49; 8, 29.50; Midnight 29.56. P. M. strong gales f 
S. W. with heavy confused sea ; got a new fore royal in tha wakaa aia Í 
to keep the ship to the wind. Head up W. N. W. off N. W. b. N. ` At 6, 
the mizen stay carried away close to the main mast, got a tackle on وا‎ ca 
set it taut. At 9 r. عد‎ gale fast abating and sea going down. 10, Lat. |. 
per Mer. Alt. 41° 46’ N.; 10.30 r. M. Lat. per Mer. Alt. Spica 10° ا کے‎ 
N. Wind at South. 24.3 Bar. 29.54; 4, 29.52; 8, 29.58 ; 10, 29.66; -. CRM 
Noon 64; Ther. 82°, Bar. 2 r. u. 29.64; 8, 29.68; Midnight 70. — — YA 

May 5th—Midnight, moderate and fine with confused sem, and light- - 
ning to the N. W. Daylight ditto weather with high sea. Noon, fresh ہے‎ 
steady breezes with fine clear weather. A confused sea still running. Lat. — E 
Obs. 100 53 N.; Long. Chr. 83° 34 E.: Bar. 29.80; Ther. 859. Sec di 
the jib. 8 a. x. Bar. 29.75 ; Noon 80. 








Notes of the Weather experienced at Fizagapatam — Eis — 
April and 6th May, 1851, ûy G. Hudson, Esq. Master Atten- 
dant. 


Wednesday, April 30th.— Variable light airs and sultry weather through- | 
out. An unusually clear atmosphere without a cloud in the sky. The sea- 
very smooth and of a dark blue color. The distant hills around (at other 
times obscured by haze) presented a bright and clear appearance, and the 
verdure on them wi perceptible to the naked eye. Bar. 29.80. f 

Thursday, May \st.—The first part of this day light airs from the 
N. W. inclining to a calm. Sun bright and powerful. Bar. 29.80. Emily 
29° 85°. 

Noon, light Northerly airs veering to IN. E. and continued in that quar- 
ter to the evening. A smooth sea and a نس‎ swell setting in from the 
Eastward. 


* No position given. 
f This range of Barometer is from the Log of the Burk '* Emily'' wrecked at 
Bimlipatam 20 miles North of this place; at 4 p. x. on Monday, May Sth, 1851, 
by the heavy sca and Easterly squalls driving her from her anchors. 
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Sunset, wind veering gradually to the Northward and cloudy in that 
quarter. 

Friday, May 2nd.—Commences with moderate N. W. winds, and in- 
creasing swell from the Eastward. Sky overcast. Bar. 29.80; Emily. 
29.78. 

Midday, a dense horizon and cloudy. 

. Sunset, similar weather. Barometer indicating a slight change. Bar. 
29.73. 
Saturday, May 3rd.—Fresh N. W. winds with thick hazy weather. 
Noon, wind veering to N. and N. E. and threatening appearances in 
that quarter with drizzling rain. A high sea tumbling in from Eastward. 
Bar. 4. x. 29.72; Noon 29.69. 
Sunset, sharp squalls and heavy rain from N. E. Sea increasing. 
Sunday, May 4th.—Baffling winds from N. E. to East without any 
increase. Weather assuming thick and gloomy appearances. Bar. 29.78 ; 
Sunset 29.75 and 29.64. 
Sunset, ditto weather. Wind drawing round to the-E. S. E. in heavy 
squalls and much rain, with intermittent lulls. 
` Monday, May 5th.— Winds from 8. E. in hard squalls with heavy rain 

and thick,dark weather. The ser all this day running fearfully high, and 

surf breaking as far as the eye could see. Bar. 29.75 and 29.68. 

Sunset, wind Southerly with dense black clouds overhead, and heavy 

- rain throughout the night. 
f Tuesday, May 6th.— Winds ۰ and S. W. Weather clearing up and a 
moderating confused sea. Bar. 29.80, 

We have not had our usual strong S. S. W. winds, or as termed along 
—  - shore Winds, in the month of April. The two days before the gale, I, 
E as well as others, observed that the atmosphere was unusually clear; not a 
* / cloud was seen in the heavens. Stars at night very bright, beautifully 
^ elear horizon, a dark blue smooth sea, and the distant ljlls around appeared 
` clear and brighter than usual to the eye. This strange and sudden change 
` of fine weather for this season, from my long experience on this coast, 1 
"e — * found the forerunner of a storm. 


A 


f 





















of the Log of the Barque Paragon, Capt. ; from 


š ` Masulipatam to Fizagapatam. Civil Time. 
ED. ` May 3rd, 1851. A .عد‎ squally from N. E. b. E. Ship working to the 
N. East Noon strong gales with thick cloudy weather. Lat. 17° 00' 
pa —— — be 3 r. x. Bar A Symp. 29.66; 









41 MADRAS. 


The following are the various documents forwarded to me — 
Biden or published by him in the newspapers and abridged. tit our pur: 
pose where necessary. The Cyclone was felt only as a severe Nos 
N. Westerly, Westerly and South Westerly gale at Madras, but of s 
cient severity and 
——— y menacing appearance to order all the ہیں‎ 

" Sunday afternoon, the 4th May, became more squally than we — e 
already described this morning, and the glass showed a downward tendency er 
througMout ; although, with us at any rate, it did not fall rapidly till — — 
after one 4. M. on Monday the 5th, between which and 4 —ú— و‎ 
reached its lowest depression, 29.110. Soon after 3, the wind began to 
blow in violent gusta, increasing to a gale as day drew on. At the Observa- - 3 
tory, its greatest force was between 8 and 9 o'clock a. x., but it a 
most violent with us, and certainly did all the mischief done, some tine ` M 24 
before that. This, however, was at a distance of five miles from the E 
Observatory, and judging from the much greater damage sustained i in our. or 
neighbourhood, as regards the levelling and rending of trees, the m 
of hedges, the mutilating and killing of birds, &e., we should. infer that ` 
the wind was stronger, as well as earlier in its visit to us, than at the spot ہ‎ ١ 
of official observation. This. remark applies indeed to the Presidency ` ۷ 
generally, where only the gardens seem to have suffered. رہ‎ 

“The amount of rain that fell during Sunday night and Monday morning, — — 
was very great for the time of year. Below we give the Observatory —— 
record, but whether it indicates as much as fell in parta to the North West | 
of Madras, since the countey was far more flooded than we have before 














seen it after a similar amount of fall - — x ; 
RAIN, . Wind. — 
Inches. ne Direction and Force. Po Tes 
May 2nd— 0.298 N. N. E. Gentle brefze. _ 
. $Srnd— 9382 N. by E. Fresh breeze. ۹ 
. .4th— 2.890 N. N. W. Strong breeze. — Kp 
4, 5th— 11.445 S. by Ww. Squall and — ya ^ 
Total— 5 —— 


^ At 6 r. M. on the 4th there was — sea on, the rollers breaking - 
amongst the Dhonies and beyond 5 fathoms, and the surf had much in-  . 
creased—whilst a rapid scud and other threatening indications seemed to 
be Vox eme > pevoro gale. The Barometer was then at 29.464 and 
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" May 4th.—Brisk gale N. E. b. E with lightning inthe S. E. At 2. 30, 
Bar. 29.60; 6 4. m. Wind E. b. N. Noon more moderate, with a heavy 
rolling sea. Lat. 16° 24 North; Long. 839 36“ E.: Bar. 29.68. r. ۰ 
wind E. b. N. gale increasing and a high sea running in all directions. 
At 10h. 30 p. x. wind chopped to S. East. Midnight moderating. 

* May 5th—A. Įm. strong breezes S. E. with a heavy sea from South; 
2 p. x. Bar. 20.70. Noon moderating Lat. 16° 41' North; Long. 84° 18' 
East. 

“Twelve native vessels (Brigs and Dhonies) were said to be missing, and 
the Barometer on this day, 5th May at 5 P. M. is stated to have zm at 
29.53. the wind South and the sea much fallen." 2 


“ Extraordinary Observations of the Standard Barometer at Madras, 
2nd and Ath May, 1851. 





. b. W. 


N. b, W. 
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۱ š 4 
| 
E | اہ‎ 4 e TER | 
۶ | els E 2 £ = 
= = = = = = 
FP. M. ۱ 
۱ th. 14 
May 3rd, 3 ۱۱ ود‎ 568 N. N. W. ñ * 
91 580 N.N E. 
31 582 North. 578 
41 578 North, 578 
51 576 574 
4 M 57 570 N. N. E. 
11| 568 567 
# 574 562 
576 560 North 
41 580 N. E. b. N. 555 | 
580 550 
580 548 North 
584 544 3 
500 536 
508 North. 534 N, b, E. 
600 532 
602 530 North. 
6 534 
608 540 
614 540 North, 
616 542 N, b. W. 
614 544 
614 544 North, 
610 546 
615 548 
622 545 
544 North, 
540 ' 
53H 
542 
548 North. 
N. b. E. 544 
546 
547 
556 
560 
N. N. E. 
556 N. N. E. 


N. N. E. 


"o 
CENTRAL LIBRARY 










Pe I» 
h. m. e 
May 4th,| 2 41 8 N.N W. 
3 448 Norffh. 
4 434 North, 
5 44 North, ` 
6 4665 N. N. W. 
7 4176 N.N. W. 
8 490 N.N. Ww. 
۹9 454 ° W. N. W. 
10 464 N. N. W. 
11 405 N. W. 
May 5!h,| a. 
0 400 N. W. 
1 380 W. N. W. - 
2 262 W. N. W. * 
3 336 ۱۷ s. Ww, E. 
» 4 341 a. W. wa و‎ = 
5 N. W. ^m ۳ 
6 s. W. 27 M 
- .399 — IS. w: T 
* H | 432 sS. W. p ^Y 
| Ev 


m 


Lowest at Sh. 36, —29.316. 


10 A. ۰ 4 rv. w. 


A 
C. M X 
8 * ۱ 2 , 
; = itn Oe 


Maximum. T Minimum. 
Diff. 

24 —29,800 ل‎ 29.684 Diff. 

44 — .702 .098 568 116 

4th— 593 .109 432 136 


N. B.—On the 2ad and 3rd instant the wind hauled round repeatedly to N. N E. 
and from 10 عر‎ x. to midnight, on the 2nd it was N. E.; at il a.».0n the Jrd the 


wind was N. N. E. C. B. 


Further. particulars of the late Gale." Extracts from the Log of 
acf the Barque Palm. | 

١ Barque Palm slipped May 3d. Gh. 40m. a. m., steered E. S. E. until 2 
p. M., going 5 knots. She hove to under close reefed main top sail and 
mizen stay sail, lying E. N. E. then N. E., North. and N. W.; at 2 p. ۰ 
May 5th, blowing very hard with heavy sea and rain, lost our stern boat 

| and had main topsail blown away, noon on same day more moderate, 2 
v. x. made sail. May 6th 9 a. x. set main aail, 10.30 made Sadras Hills, — 
and 3.20 anchored in Madras Roads, passed several pieces of wood, appa- 
rently teak. 
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eMonday, at 2 a. m., Barometer fell to 28.95, wind W. S. W. blowing a 
very hard gale, With a tremendous sea on, which broke in over the lee 
gangway. Captain Norie thinks he was 70 miles S. E. from Madras. 

(Signed) J. NORIE, 
Master of the Barque Palm. 


Extracts from the Log of the Barque James Hail. 


Saturday, May 3rd, 1851.—At 3.30 p. M., put to sea with the Sophia in 
company under reefed fore sail and main try sail. At 8 r. عد‎ Madras light 
N. W. m 23 fms. At 10 r. x. light hardly discernible from the deck ; 
N. W. b N. midnight frequent squalls with heavy rain, Barometer 29.61 ; 
split the fore top mast staysail. 

Sunday, May 4th.—A. .كد‎ heavy squalls with a confused sea. Vessel 
pitching deep with incessant gusta of wind; in main trysail at daylight. 
At 8 x. x. the Barometer falling fast to 29.50 hauled up the foresail and 
stowed it, vessel taking heavy lee lurches. The lee quarter boat under 
water at times ; hove the ship to under bare poles. Three sail in company 
under close reefed topsails. From 1 a. M. to 10 A. M. wind at North; Hd. 
from E. to E. S. E. Noon heavy gales with drizzling rain and a high sea 
on, vessel taking heavy lee lurches and the sea making a clean breach over 
all; Barometer 29.41. From 11 A. عد‎ to 4 P. M. wind at N. N. W. Hd. 
from E. N. E. to East. At 4 r. x. Barometer 29.38. The gale at its 
height, from 5 P. .عد‎ to 9 p. x. Hd. N. E. to E. N. E. From 10 P. w. to 
midnight wind at West, Hd. from North to N. N. E. The gale blowing 
with great fury and heavy incessant gusts at intervals, ship labouring 
heavy and taking heavy lee lurches. The sea making a clean breach over 
all, Three sailin company under bare poles, worked the bolts that secure 


the tiller to the rudder head through. Barometer 29.55. 


Monday, May 5th.—From 1 a. M. to 10 A. x. wind ut S. W. Hd. from 
N. W. to W. N. W. Heavy gales and cloudy with rain and incessant 


gusts and a high sea on, vessel labouring heavy and taking fearful lee 
. lurches. At daylight, 3 sail in company under bare poles, Barometer 29.64. 


At 8, the weather clearing up; at 11 a. m. the gale moderating; noon, 
strong gales and cloudy. Barometer 29.66; Latitude by account 11° O° 
N.; Longitude by account 816 43’ East. P. xr. gale decreasing and a high 
sea on, set mizen and fore topmast staysail at 6 p. m. The weather 
appearing more settled; at 8, made sail. Steering W. S. W. wind South. 





| Midnight strong brosse and cloudy with & sea cû; Barometer. 90.96: 


Tuesday, May 6th.—Latitude observed 12» 34’ N.; Longitude 8 806 66° 
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sunset made sail, sounded 28 fathoms, and came to at 1 r- x. on the 7th, 

in Madras Roads. ای‎ 

N Jons B. M. Haunis, Coshanda d 
James Hall. 


Extracts from the Log of the Ship Duke of Cornwall. 


Thursday, May Yst.—Unsettled appearance, Bar. setting to 29.0575, - 4 
wind Easterly veering to N. E. and N. N. E. latter part. Moderate cloudy. | 
4 weather. | 

May 2nd.—Strong breege to N. N. E.; 11 a. x. signal made to — | 
to send down T. G. yards and masts. Bar. 29.70; 8 a. x. falling to mid- 
night 29.50 blowing hard and heavy rain, riding casy but heavy sea on. 
Midnight strong gales and heavy squall at N. N. E. Bar. 29.50; 3.30 
A. M. the same, Bar. 29.45. 5 

May 3rd.—6 a. m. signal made to slip (5 or 6 went) but we could not, 






heavy-swell on to E. N. E. wind N. N. E. blowing fearfully in squalls. 
8 a. M. Bar. 29.54; Noon 29.50 blowing fearfully in squalls. 3 P. x. Bar. 
20.48. “James Hall" with 2 anchors down drifted a good distance from us. 
4 r. x. Bar. 29.40; slipped, blowing fearfully at N. N. E. and a heavy 
swell to E. N. E. stood to the S. E. under storm trysails and double reefed 
fore topsail, our run up to Midnight 44' true S. E. by E. Midnight Bar. 

29.38, blowing hard to North. Head to the Eastward. 

Sunday, May 4th.—Midnight strong gales and heavy squalls, heavy sea 
on, ship labouring and straining much. 2 a. x. Bar. 29.38 wind N. N. W. 
the tiller broke ; got the rudder head jammed in the trunk as quick as we 
could, but its surging had materially started head of the sternpost, kept the 
ship to under storm main trysail 4 4. w. Bar. 29.30. Ship not keeping to 
well, being obliged to keep the rudder as much amidship as possible, on 
account of wrenching stern post more—paid the stream Hemp cable over the 
weather bow, with a long Teak fish spanned at the end of it, and kept to 
| better. 5 4. M. had got a spar lashed on rudder head which helped it ۵ 

. little. 8 a. M. Bar. 29.20; blowing fearfully hard to N. W. and a con- 
fused sea on, rising in pyramids and heavy rain; 10 a. x. 29.25 (Noon 
29.24; wind W. N. W.); 1 P. M. 29.18; 2 p. x. 29.18 (3 r. x. 29.5 mini- 
mum) wind West blowing awfully hard and a continued deluge of rain ; 
5 p. x. 29.10; 8 r- x. 29.14; wind W. S. W.; Midnight 29 30; wind 
W. S. W. n deal of lightning since 10 p. u. in the N. N. W. and blowing 
a fearful hurricane, harder since 10 p. u. than before I think, and the 
changes of wind preceded by a lull of 2 or 3 minutes. The decks in a 
deluge of water and shipping tremendous seas, ship in much distress. 
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Until 4 A. x. blowing terrific and 


May 5th.—2 ےر‎ m. Bar. 29.30 ; wind | a heavy confused sea. B a. M. more 
S. W. Port Tack; 4 35 S. S. W.. | settled and no rain. Noon a hard , 
8, 29.40, trysail ; Noon 29.50 South; | squall and cloudy. No observation. 
4 p. x, 29.55; 0, 29.62. 10, 29,67. | Up to this time the drift about 1j 

per hour. 

2 p. M. more moderate, but blowing a hard gale, wind South; 3 P. ۰ 
during the afternoon succeeded in getting a very fair temporary filler on 
the rudder head ; lying W. S. W. under fore, main and mizen storm trysail. 
| 8 p. M. Lat. from indifferent observation 129 20'; Long. Jupiter 819 ۰ 

Midnight fresh gales to South, and more sea on, chiefly to W. No 
soundings with 75 F. 
1 Tuesday, May 6th.—Firat part a hard gale to South veering at 4 A. M. to 
۱ S. S. W. and cloudy with high sea on, it yet breaking over us. Bar. 4 4. M. 
å 29.67 ; 8 a. M. 29.78; Noon 29.75; 8 x. x. hard gales to S. S. W.; Noon 
" do. ; the sea very confused. Obs. Lat. 120 15'; Long. 819 15'; 2 r. m. Bar. 
f 29.70; 4 ۳۰ m. Bar. 29.70, wind S. S. W. strong but weather fine, 8 P. m, 
Bar. 29.75, wind S. by W. fresh and fine but sea on. Midnight Bar. 
29.70, fresh wind South and fine. No bottom 75 F. 
Ate Wednesday, May T7th.—Midnight. Moderate and south and fine, Bar. 
ya 29.78. No bottom 70 F. 2 4. .كد‎ sounded in 53 F.3 a. x. 47 F.; 4 4. M. 
DA 35; Daylight. Sadras Hills West; 7 a. m. Bar. 29.85. Moderate South 
winds and fine weather. 10 a.m. St Thomas’ Mount N. W. wind Southerly 
š light and fine, Bar. 29 80. 
Barque ** Slains Castle." 


ipee cas mecs f May 3rd, 
civ 
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b. W. — very dark thick wea- ` چو‎ 
— ther, wind veering rapidly. E 
W. b. W. 3 P. M. terrifically 

squalls, with thunder d p 
ning immediately overhead. f * 


N. 
8. 4, beginning to take off, but 
W. 


5 





we roce 
s 
S 


N. 
11 29.125 IN. 
N. 





still blowing very hard. 


Su of 


. b. 

. b. 

. S. ' 
. W. Midnight still moderating. 








During the height of the gale it was almost dark like very thick fog. 
Morning, observed à curious brick-red appearance in the sky. 

I should suppose that I was, at the time of the height of the gale, about 
100 miles S. E. by E. or S. E. of Madras. 

From Midnight of May 4th, until 6 p. m. of May 5th gradually moder- 
ating, and sea becoming more regular. I then bore up under close ۵ 
topsails and foresail and stood in to the Westward; my Bar. pumped so 
| much that I could not depend on its indication. 
| Noon May 6th, made sail and at 4 made Sadras Hills, wind continuing 

steady from S. W. 
May 8th, Noon, Sympicsometer 29. 70, having risen since the height of 
the gale 575. 
“= | H. J. Anprew, 
— Master of the Barque Slains Castle. 
"To Captain C. Biden, 

My prar .ےرہ‎ beg to send you an extract from the Barque 4 76× 
Log Book from the time of slipping from my moorings until my return 
into the Roads again, and have only to say that during my experience as a 
idor for the last twenty-two years, I nover experienced the elements 
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day May 2nd, Midnight increasing squalls with heavy rain, veered out 100 
fathoms of cable, the Barometer standing 29.50, at 6, the signal guns were 
fired ; heavy squalls at intervals, at 7 a. M. slipped from our moorings, and 1 

YA proceeded out to sea, the Barometer still on the decline. May 3rd, at 2 | 

| P. x. hove to under close reefed main topsail, Midnight hard gales with 

- incessant squalls, wind due North, Barometer standing 29.20. May 4th, 
wind from N. N, W to N. W. the gale still intreasing, Barometer 29.00 
5 .عد .م‎ furled the main topsail, the squalls still increasing and the Baro- 
meter still on the decline. Midnight the Barometer 28.80. May 5th, a 
perfect hurricane, wind West and the sea in a full state of illumination 
from thé constant flashes of lightning, awful in the extreme, 7 had all my 
sheep killed from the effects of the lightning; at 4 ^. M. the Barometer 
commenced to rise and the violence of the gale abated, Barometer 29.0. 
8 A. M. the Barometer 29.10, the wind still subsiding, Noon strong winds, 
Barometer 29.30. May 6th, a. x. the weather still continuing to moderate 
made all sail for the Roads, the Barometer 29.50; at 6 P. m. came to an 
anchor in the Roads. During the heaviest of the gale I was in Latitude 
12° 20' N. and Longitude 81° 12’ E. 


H. W. ۱ ۲۰, 





Barque Aztec. 
These remarks represent nautical time. 

7 C. B. 
is Madras, May 6th, 1851. 
2^ Captain C. Binex, 
X Mx DEAR Srn,—As you requested, I herewith send you an abstract of 
E D my log from slipping in Madras Roads on May 3rd instant, at 7 A. M. 
Ek having perceived signals to do so from your department. 
— We proceeded to sea under double reefed topsails and foresail, after 


parting from 75 fathoms of chain, the wind then N. N. W.; at Noon wind 

` Wy the same, and eventually hove the ship to under a main staysail j at 4 

E x. M. on the 4th inst. until Midnight of the same date it blew a complete 
Y= "hurricane, the wind haying suddenly shifted to W. S. ۶ at 8 p. عد‎ with | 
henry lightning and a turbulent sea at 4h. A. x: of the 5th, wind gradu- ١ 
ˆ ally decreasing and at Noon moderate, made all possible sail and st 
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The ship made exeellent weather of it the whole time, splitting the C 
topsail being the only mishap. | — VP 
J x Joszru SWAN. ۳*4 

Bargue Sarah Swan, Madras Roads, May 9th, 1851 - 
May 8th 7h. p. m. Barometer 29.73. f A 

10h. .م‎ wx. 29.77. «t Sy : es 

May 9th 7h. 4. ۰ 29 78. | E: 

Sh. a4. ۰ 29.80. MR 

llh. a.m. 29.79. d 

Memo.—4As the standard Barometer at the Observatdry was at 29.97; ۳ 


at 8 A. M. and the Sarah Swan at 29.80 this day .170 may be add to her 
Barometer when at its Minimum, viz. 28.85 + 17 which would give 29.02. 
as the indication of her Barometer during the height of the gale. 
C. B. 
Ship William Fisher, Capt. Jones. 
To Captain Bipgs, H. C. S. e 

Srm,— ال‎ 6-30 a. x. of the 3rd instant, having observed and answered - 
your signal to the shipping, I slipped my cable and stood to the Eastward M 
under close reefed topsails, reefed foresail, mizen main trysail, and fore- -< 
topmast staysail. My Barometer at that time 29.30; at noon, took in the 
foresail; the squalls at that time very heavy; Barometer 29.20; at 6 p. M. 
gale still increasing, wind steady at north: and, being then by account in 
Latitude 12° 52' North; Long. 80° 54 East, shortened sail. At 8 <۰ ۰ 
the weather cleared up a little, and, during the night it blew a steady gale 
from the Northward, Barometer still falling ; at Noon of the 4th, Latitude 
by account 12° 27^ North; Long. 819 3 East. Although the squalls at 
times were violent, accompanied with heavy showers, had it not been for 
d the Barometer, I should have thought the gale nearly ended. At 4 r. ۰ 
there was much less wind and drawing to the Westward; during the day 
and night previous, the vessel had not shipped any water, and the decks 
had been dry fore and aft, except during the short shower; but at this 
time, the water was perfectly smooth. Nevertheless the Mercury had 
fallen to 28.60,—the sea, though calm, was covered with milky foam, and 
the horizón was circumscribed with that dense murky haze which almost 
invariably precedes a heavy storm or hurricane, and which appeared to be ت‎ 
closing on every side, and I took advantage of the lull to see my sails and 
every thing else well secured. At 6.30 r. u. a heavy gust of wind split 
the main trysail. It lasted about 20 minutes, nnd came without the least 
warning, and rained in torrents during that time: the wind at N. W.; at 
8 a. M. by account Lat. 12° 92 N. ; Long. 81° 14' E. — to, under 
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close reefed main topsail, gale from N. W. b. N. At 8.30, heavy rain, 


gale increasing; at 9 p. x. another sudden and furious gust literally burst 


the close reefed main topsail to ribbons, the rain fell in sheeted masses; 
and at 10 p. x. the thunder and lightning made another addition to the 
Berce collision of the elements. "This lasted without intermission until 2 
A. M. of the 5th: the wind had gradually hauled round to the Westward 
and thence to the S. W.; at that time I wore ship's head to the S. East- 
ward. By account Latitude 129 34'; Longitude 819 18' E,; at 4 P. ۰ 
wind and rain moderated a little, thunder and lightning ceased. Baro- 
meter rising; at f, made sail, &c. Strong gale and cloudy weather ;—at 
Noon, wind at South, more moderate, wore to the Westward; weather 


cloudy. No observation during the day, but frm those obtained during 
the night and next day, my reckoning must have been very correct. Made 


the light-house bearing N. W. at noon of the 6th becalmed all the after- 
noon. The above dates are all civil time, and you will observe that the 
Mercury in my Barometer ranges much lower than that at your observa- 


tory, for which reason I have mentioned the height of mine in the Roads 


at 6.30 a. x. on the 3rd, The Thermometer during the four days remained 


nearly stationary st 84°; a number of small land birds were blown on 
board and easily caught, sometimes several together on the afternoon of 


the 4th; and I observed several shoals of very large skate on the 3rd 
and 4th. 
W. B. Jones, 
Commander, Ship William Fisher. 

Madras Roads, May 16th, 1551. 

May 4th.—Noon Bar. 29.90; r. m. 2h. 28.80: 4, 28.70; 5, 28.60; 6, 
28.70; 6.30 a. m. 28.60;* 7, 28.70; 9, 28.70; 10, 28.80; 12, 28.80. 

Muy 5th.—3 x. M. 28.80; 4, 28.90; 5, 29.00; 8, 29.10; Noon, 29.35. 


Extract from the Log of the Ship '* Cressy,” Capt. Bell. (Civil Time). 


Days. Hours. Bar. Ther. Winds. 



















6 do. 29.55 79 do. to sea; 
1 8 do. 2952 79 North. d to ea; 
wi 30 do. 29.55 80 do. and swal- 
12 do. 29.60 80 do. -low.! with 
29 do 29.53 80 ex ftom 
4 do. 29.50 0 
٠ 6 do. 29.51 79 N. Kaeloriy. 
7 10 do. 29.55 79 
PEE ` 2s da aras at 1 — was 29.362. Š 
e e T "^ — 
ire — "i نو‎ aac Be RS se 


3rd,— 2a.m. 29.00 79°° N.N. W. 
م‎ 4 do. do. 
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12 do. 29.60 79 ` do. 
May 4th,— 2a.m. 29.40 79 do. 
6 do. 2940 79 do. 
10 do. 29.35 79 N.N. W. 
12 do. 20.24, 79 N. > 
2 r.x. 29.25 79 do 
4 do. 29.15 78 |. do 
6 do 20.10 78 W.N. W. 
8 do. 29.35 78 
9 do. 28.98 8 do 
10 do. 29.03 78 W est. 
| 12 do. 29.10 8 do. 
May 5th,— 2a.m. 29.25 78 do. 
4 do. 29.34 79 do. 
.6 do. 29.40 79 do. 
8 do. 2950 379 S. Westerly 
12 do. 29.60 79 ` 1. 
93 ۳. x. 2962 79 South 
4 do. 29.65 79 West. 
6 do. 2968 79 do. 
16 do. I ۸ S. — E 
12 do. 70 : 
May Gth— 2a.m. 29.65 79 South. Returned to the Ma- 
4do. 29.60 79 do. Roads at daylight 
8 do. 29.68 79 do. on the 7th instant. 
12 do. 90.75 86 


Extract from the Log Book of the Ship Randolph, Wm. Dale Comr. 
forwarded by Capt. Biden. ۸ 


May 3rd, 1851.—At 6.15 x. M. saw the signal at the Master Attendant's 
flag staff to cut or slip, set the treble reefed topsails and slipped the 
cable and stood to the E. S. E. Strong breeze to the N. N. E. with hard 
squalls and heavy rain. At 10 a. 3. kept away S. E. the gale increasing 
with heavy rain. At 6 P. ۰ hove to on the port tack under close reefed 
main topsail; Lat. by Acct. 12° 20' 8. ; Long. 81° 00 E. At 7 r. .عد‎ the 
gale increasing with furious squalls, took in the main topsail. Midnight 
strong gale and heavy sea. 

May 4th.— Wind North, blowing a heavy gale with violent squalls and 
heavy rain lying to under mizen trysail, the sea making from Westward 
and Bar. falling rapidly. Noon blowing a hurricane with a very high 
cross turbulent sea and heavy rain and lightning. The ship rolling heavily, 
her lee rail in the water; Noon Lat. by Acct. 11° 56 8. ; Long. 819 10۳ E. 
The wind gradually drawing to the Westward. At 2 r. w. a heavy sea 








(No. 4 


At 4 p. M. the wind S. W. 
blowing furiously with a tremendous sea. At 8 pr. عد‎ the hurricane abat- 


ing, the Bar. rising; Midnight strong gale and heavy sea. 


May 5th.—2A. x. strong gale and high sea with hard squalls and rain at 
١ times. At 6 4. x. more moderate, set close reefed topsails; Noon — 
gale and Southward and dark cloudy weather. 


The sea more regular. 


1 10 r. عد‎ Lat. per Alt. of Jupiter 12° 7' S. ; Midnight fresh gale and dde 
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struck the stern and washed away the boat. 
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. weather, made sail. 



















+ 
E May 6th.—A. x. fresh gale and clear, sea falling fast; at 12.30, brought 
K up in Madras Roads. a 
AS State of the Barometer during the Gale. 
e Bar. | Ameroid, Symp. Wind 
May 3rd, 6.30 a. M., ............ 29.60 29.65 ده‎ LI NSR 
t +. Noon, k. ا 29.47 29.60 29.52 ........ ودع سدع کہ ع‎ 

.. 2 P. Miser ها ها‎ mt 29.44 29.55 29.40 ۰. 
2v 1 .. 6 T “eee ee ee ee .... 29.44 29.53 29.39 .. 
na wa ۰ ۰ 10 “ees "^" يدم‎ ee ee ee ee 29.44 29.52 29.39. ۳1 
em Midnight; se.» es ---. s... 29.40 2945 29.35 ۹ 

AA 29.40 © 29,30 North. 
.. see ee .. .. woe Oe ee 29.33 29.40 29.30 N. W. 
Noon, وده‎ .... .......... ~ 29.20 29.33 .... w. N. W. 
2 P. BM و‎ > — ąz. يدج‎ ۷ .. =.=... 29.10 29.25 
š .. .... ee © ........ 29.25 29.40 ren B. W. 
w... عدن‎ WA .... were 29.33 
, Midnight, es ee ee ee ee ee ee 29.38 
May Sth, 4 A. M... st ee ee ee وج وبع‎ ee 29.41 

rm T ewer .. ee ee ee ee ee 29.55 

ve Noon, .. .. weve ee acon 29.62 

11 Midnight, سوہ‎ ee .. عدي‎ ee ne 29 70 





Inland Notes by Capt. Biden. 


by ہے اوہ(‎ — — N. E. to ۰ E 
and South. 

May 5th to Gth—Bellary—from 4 r- x. from 5 to 8 a. u. 6th, gale with 

vy rain. ! 

May 3rd.—Guntoor— gale from Eastward. 

xn 3rd to 6th.—Secunderabad—heavy storms of wind but little — 
May 3rd.—Chingleput—raining heavily till 10 A. M. of 5th, then. heavy 
ا ساود ما ین سی‎ E | x S 
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۱ SUMMARY. 
We find that on the 30th April the Diana, almost on the Equator, 


“had a fresh S. W. to Westerly monsoon in Long. 87° 00 East ; and 
that again from the meridian of the Coast of Coromandel to 84? 00' 
East and between 64° to 13° North, the weather was fine with fresh 


to light and variable winds from the Southward. The Barque Hannah 


` . only, off the Coast of Ceylon, finds it becoming unsettled towards 


Midnight. 

On the lat May.—The Diana in about 2° North is bringing up a 
strong Westerly monsoon and from the meridian of Trincomalee (81°) 
to 84° East and between Trincomalee and 11° North Latitude; the 
Hannah, H. M. S. Fox, the Mary dnn and Joseph Manook have vari- 
able Westerly breezes and squally, but except threatening appearances 
nothing to indicate a Cyclone. The Fox's Barometer was rising (if 
this be not an error?) and that of the Precursor Steamer (to the ` 
W. S. W. of Ceylon) doing the same. The Joseph Manook's Baro- 
meter is fluctuating from 29.82 to 29.72 and then to 29.78. The 
Northernmost vessels of those above-mentioned are the Mary Ann and 
Joseph Manook in 104? North. We have then, a degree farther to 
the North and 1j degrees to the Eastward, the Atalanta in Lat. 
113°; Long. 83? 40' and the Ostrich in 14° 19' to 82° 45' with squally 
gloomy weather from the E. N. Eastward, the Atalanta's Barometer 
falling from 29.76 to 29.70 in the 24 hours. The Easternmost ships 
have N. N. Westerly airs at times, but there is nothing again in all 
the records to indicate that a Cyclone had yet commenced in any part 
of the Bay. We have unfortunately no positions given in the Log of 
the Sarah except those of the 10th, when she was in the neighbour- 
hood of the Nicobars and in 6? 36' N., and 935:12“ East; and of the 
5th, when she was in 10? 40' N., Long. 86? 10' East; having had in 
these four days a heavy gale rising to a hurricane from S. S. W. and 
of this we cannot say if it was part of a Cyclone or the monsoon only. 











Its peculiarity of veering from South to S. W. I shall' subse- 


quently remark upon, she must on this day have been about 10? East 


=f, . of Trincomalee, and the Diana also at about 10? to the S. East had 


also an increasing monsoon gale from the 8. Westward, 
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On the 2nd May.—We have on this day H. M. S. Foz, Mary á 
| qr E 


Ann, Joseph Manook, and Atalanta all within a short distance of e ch یں تن‎ 
other, with smart gales and squalls more or less severe (that of H. M. | es 
S. For being of force 9) from N. N. W. to N. b. W. so that we nay * —— 
take the centre of the Cyclone, for it had now formed or des nd ۱ as 
such, to have been bearing E. N. E. from a point in about the centre — 
of their various positions. I, of course, assume the log of H. M. f ñ 
Fox, as being a perfectly correct one, but I do not lay down the centre ۔‎ Ae 
as bearing exactly E. N. E. from her, though she had the wind at noon ہا‎ " 
N. N. W. because it is one of the peculiarities of this Cyclone  طعع‎ 
the wind throughout is described as fluctuating as much as from four ` ۲ 
to six points with most of the ships, which I shall subsequently — — 
remark upon. | i 

The Cyclone, however, was of very limited extent, for we find the 
Catherine Apcar, the log of which ship is perfectly well kept, at only 
150 miles E. N. E. of H. M. S. Fox, with variable airs and calms, | 
though the Hannah, 80 miles to the S. b. E. of the Foz, has an 
increasing gale with tremendous squalls, and the wind Westerly ۶۶ vary- 
ing two points each way." | 

This estimate, for we can call it nothing better, will place the centre 
for this day ip Lat. 10° 40 North, Long. 82? 25' East; but it gives 
the Joseph Manook and Atalanta the wind at North, while it is 
stated to have been N. N. W. by their logs ; but then, as will be subse- 
quently adverted to, the winds in this Cyclone appear to have been so 
unsettled, i. e. to have had so much incurving in the squalls, that it is 
impossible to lay down any positive centre from them. 

On the 3rd May.—We have H. M. S. Foz, which sbip had been 
standing to the N. Eastward (that is in£o the heart of the Cyclone,) 
as much as the gale allowed her, bearing up in a complete hurricane, at 
9.45 A. M. to save her masts; and at Noon in Lat. 10? 21' N., Long. 
82? 46/ with the wind marked in the log W. S. W. at Noon, and W. 
N. W. at 7 P. M., a difference of 4 points in the hour, and it flies 
back again to W. S. W. at 3 p. w.! Hence we can only take the average ` 
of West as representing the wind at Noon, but it was evidently very 
heavy, and the Faz was making very bad weather of it. 

` The next ship to her, the Atalanta, was also close on the South side 


of the centre, and though she had not the calm, yet her log describes 
2. T 
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- very remarkable alternations of lulls and gusts. Her position on this 
day is unfortunately not given, nor have I the detailed log to calculate 


it from, nor do the Mary Ann and Joseph Manook give their positions. 
The Hugh Lindsay also gives no position, but she was steaming out to 
sen with the wind N. W. and the Hannah, 87' miles South of the 
For, has a hard gale from the West. "The Joseph Manook notes in 
her log a remarkable interval of calm about Noon, which may have 
been the centre; but her position is not given from the Ist to the Sth, 
so that we are quite at a loss to say if she really was at the centre, 
though with the strong Easterly current she experienced this is not 
impossible. 

We have then to the N. N. Eastward of the For at 120 miles 
distance, the Catherine Apcar and Ostrich, with increasing gales from 
E. b. S. and E. N. E.and hard squalls, the first sbip bound to Cal- 


A1, 


cutta bearing up North to run as fast as possible out of the influence 


of the Cyclone. The Mary Harrison, 180 miles to the N. N. W. of 
the Foz and 75 to the Eastward of Madras, having the average of her 
winds about N. b. W. with squally weather, and at Madras the wind 
appears to have been variable between N. b. W, and N. N. E. and 
the weather sufficiently threatening for the ships in the roads to be 
ordered to sea at daylight. | ۷ 

` "These various winds do not give any certain position for the centre 
on the 3rd, but they establish clearly the existence of a Cyclone of 
irregularly blowing and vibrating winds, of which the centre must 
have been close upon the Atalanta and H. M. S. Fox, and upon the 
average parallel of the Southern group of vessels ( Atalanta, Foz, 
Joseph Manook, Mary Ann and Hugh Lindsay,) and that the Cathe- 
rine Apcar, Ostrich and Hydrabad were upon its Northern quadrants. 
The Mary Harrison (taking her position as correct) appears to have 


had her winds influenced by the shore, where indeed the winds on the 


approach of this Cyclone forcibly remind us of a Mexican Norte. 
— With these considerations, then, I have placed the centre for the 


` 3rd May in Lat. 1i? 08' N. ; Long. 82° 18' East, w gue 
track of 35 miles only to the N. N. E. in the twenty-four hours, but 
there is notbing extraordinary in the Cfelone & T Denny ای‎ 
1 — for one day, and H. M. S. Fox which only made good a course. 


3 
- 


of N. 73? East 71' miles, still reached only to the meridian of the centre 
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exceeded 220 to 250 miles, but its influence was beginning to be felt E MA 
at 300 miles to the North by the Paragon; at Madras 190' to the N.W.; 
and to the N. N. E. by the Hydrabad at about the same distance, and 
though the Mary Harrison's N. b. W. gale, (for she was hove to under 
a close reefed main topsail) is an anomaly, I have marked a circle for 
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on the 3rd. 'The diameter of the Cyclone on this day cannot much have 


the Hydrabad and for Madras on this day. a 
On the Ath of May.—The centre on this day at Noon is perhaps 
best determined by the position of the William Fisher, which 
ship having slipped from Madras Roads on the 3rd, evidently met 
the centre at 4 P. M. and her reckoning being evidently most 





carefully kept (though it is not said if with any allowance for the ` 


current which sets so heavily along the coast in these gales), her posi- 
tion is probably nearer the truth than those. of the Mary Harrison, 
Ostrich and Hydrabad, all of which were evidently close on the 
borders of the centre. Bearing in mind then that the Mary Harrison 
was probably farther to the S. W. perhaps as far as on the meridian 
of 81°; and the William Fisher also a little farther to the South,- we 
shall not be far wrong if we estimate the centre to have been about 
due West of the William Fisher or in Lat. 12° 30 N. ; and in Long. 
81° 50' East ; and that being closely followed up by the monsoon, of 
which it seems to have been a sort of pretursor, the groups of ships to 
the Southward and S. Eastward of this spot, Foz, dtalanta, Mary Ann, 
and Hannah had the winds more Southerly than the exact quadrants 
of the Cyclone would allow them. The Sarah to the Eastward and 
the Hannah and Diana to the Southward seem both 4۵ have had the 
monsoon, but to the Northward and North Westward the influence of 
the Cyclone is seen in the Easterly winds of the Catherine Apear and 
-Paragon and at Cocanada. 

` This position of the centre makes the Cyclone to have travelled up 
on a course of N. 33°; West 100 miles in the 24 hours, and it agrees 
very fairly with the probable positions and the winds as stated in the 
logs of the ships which slipped from Madras Roads, so that it cannot 


be far wrong. | "e 
On the 5th May,—1t would appear that on this day about 3 A. ۰ 
the Cyclone passed inland a little to the Northward of Madras, where 
` we find the winds to have veered from N. West at Midnight to 
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W. N. W.; at 2h. 41۳ A. mi and W. S. W. at 3h. dl’ ےھ‎ M. giving 
us, as a mean, the wind at West (centre due North of Madras)at 3h. 
10' a. M. The Bar. is marked as having reached the minimum of 
29.316 nt Sh. 36 a. M.; hence at Noon and no doubt because of the 
closely following monsoon, we find all the winds between S. E. b. S. 
and S. W. and we have no inland reports from which even approxi- 
mately to deduce the position of the centre, if there was one, and it 
is not at all unlikely, that even the low range of the Pulicat hills 
over which the Cyclone must have passed was quite sufficient to make 
its varions movements so irregular that but little could safely be set 


^ down except from a very considerable number of careful local reports 


such as are obtained in America or England. I am inclined indeed to 
think that its action was much disturbed in the neighbourhood of the 
land on account of the great discharge of lightning which took place 
with some of the ships. ; 

If we take the centre of the Cyclone to have *''landed" some 30 
miles due North of Madras at 3 A. m., this will give it a course of ۰ 
56° West, 115 miles for the 15 hours, from the place of the centre on 
the 4th, and for the 24h. will give 184 miles on the same course to 
‘Noon placing the centre in Lat. 14° 12'; Long. 79° 49' As before 
remarked this accelération of rate and change of course on the approach 
of the Cyclone to land is by no means new to us having been frequently 
traced before by authentic reports. 

I have not thought it necessary to mark on the Chart the runs of 
the ships from Madras Roads; the positions of one or two for the 4th 
and 5th are given, being referred to in their logs. 

There are some peculiarities in this Cyclone worth remarking upon 
aud the first of these is the remarkable— 

Vipration oF THE WiND.—We find this phenomenon to have | 
occurred not when the ships were close to the centre where the incurv- 


— d ing of the wind-spirals (like that of the arrows on the viguette of some 


ات 


of the Charts) is to be expected, but at a considerable distance from 
the centre and even before we can affirm the Cyclone to have truly 
and this again to have occurred with the same ship for 
vs. Thus taking the ships in the order they are set down 
we find on the Ist May the ships and winds as 
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SHIP, | WINDS. ; ^. 


Hannah. ,............. Tremendous squalls from ۰ and و‎ 


Westward. 


H. M. 8. Fou, ie. ue... Variable W. مه‎ | 


Mary Ann, 4 p. M....... Variable West and North. 
Sarah, near the Nicobars, 


CPOE 4 2244 


Heavy gusts from South to S. W. 


i 1 V 
Atalanta, 9 p. M. ...... Smart squalls, at Sunset, East to N. E. 


and NM. N. W. n e 
May 2. Hannah, r.m. Wind Westerly (heavy gale) veering 


about two points each way. ` >$ 


H. M. S. Foz, 7 .م‎ M. .. Variable from North to W. b. N.; 
P. M. burricane. 

Mary Ann, 6 r. M.... ہے۔‎ Strong gale, very variable from N.N 

° E. to N. W. ry Wf 

Sarah, 4 p. M........... Heavy gusts South to S. W. 

Mary Harrison, 5 P. M... N.b. W. to N. East. 

Atalanta, 4 p. M. ...... Heavy gusts North to N. W. 

At Paumbaum, 10 p. m... Gusts from S. W. to N. N. W. 

On the 3rd May,—The Hannah, H. M. S. Fox and the Joseph 
Manook being close in upon the centre seem to have had the wind 
veering with tolerable steadiness and not vibrating ns before. 


Sarah, 4 p. m., successive heavy squalls from S. to S. W. are marked. ` 


Atalanta, frequent lulla of two to five minutes followed by furious 
gusts, direction not given. 

The ships putting to sea from Madras Roads do not seem to have 
experienced any vibration of the wind worth noting, and many of 
those mark it as “steady at North, &c." As upon an average we may 


say that the centre of the Cyclone passed at about 30 or 40 miles - 


from the whole of these ships, it would appear from this and from 


what we have extracted above, either that this vibration occurred ` 


towards the outskirts of the Cyclone and towards the S. W. where it 


may have been owing to the heavy monsoon, which was evidently fol- 
lowing up the Cyclone, or that it occurred more at its commencement ` 


while it was settling down. The fact, however, whatever may have 
been the cause, is bighly worthy of notice amongst other yet unex- 
plained ones. | 
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Tue MANAGEMENT or THE Suirs. Those which were at sea 
scarcely require any comment, their errors, or good management, being 
so clearly seen from their logs and the Charts. H. M. S. For seems 
to have. paid most severely for running too far in towards the centre. 
The ships in Madras Roads, however, farnish very instructive lessons. 
They all ran out more or less upon a wind, evidently to get an offing, 
forgetting that in so doing, they were risking the chances of meeting 
with the centre, by which if dismasted and thrown into the Northern 
quadrants, or as in the case iof-the Runnimede and Briton (12th 


PERE SEES, 


Memoir ; Jóurnal, Vol. XIII.) if involved in it, they might have 
been carried by it like helpless hulks on shore again. Whereas by 


steering from a point to two or three points more to the Southward 
they would rapidly have brought the wind to the Northward and to 
the Westward of North, so as safely and easily to run round the 
Cyclone and so return to their anchorage without straining a rope- 
yarn. The direction of the wind and the fall of the Barometer were 
infallible guides for them. 

Tur Baromerric Inpications. These are also of very great 
interest, but as I have already prepared one paper upon them embody- 
ing through the aid of our new Science of Cyclonology a discovery 
which I think will be considered as one of much importance by Meteo- 
rologists, and this will probably be followed by another, 1 will not 
here anticipate upon what I may have to say in those papers. 
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4n aecount of the Table used for reducing Barometrical Observa- 
tions to 32° Farenheit, taken in the Surveyor General's Office, 
Calcutta. By Bábu RípnámÁTB SiCckpnan, chief Computer, Great 
Trigonometrical Survey of India. Communicated by the Deputy 
Surveyor General, ^ a 
Cz 


$ 


The observed heights of a Barometer taken mt different tempera.. De 


tures, before they can be compared with each ‘other, will require — 
reduction to one common temperature. The reduction consists of two ç 6 
parts, one part being due to the dilation of the mercury, and the ` ya 
other to that of the brass scale attached to the Barometer. Both e 
these corrections stand embodied in the following formula. id 
( t — 32°) m — (t — 62°) b 5 

2 س وو جع ےج دن 


C = Sum of the two corrections. cM 
B — Observed height of the Barometer. 
Observed temperature of the mercury, and of the | 

brass scale which are assumed to be equal. 2 

m = .000100 Expansion of mercury for 1? of Faht. ۷ 
b = .0000106 Expansion of brass for 1° of ۰ 
320 = Standard temperature of mercury. 
620 = Ditto ditto of brass. 

The formula for C given above, is the same as that which Col. 
Boileau makes use of in the computation of his Table XI. referring 
his readers to p. 67 of Galbraith's Tables Edit. 1834, where he says 
the formula will be found,” Col. Boileau has given no demonstration 
of the process. Galbraith may have done so, but as the works of 
the latter are not within my reach, I have been necessitated to satisfy 
myself of the truth of the formula by the following investigation. 

Now (B—C) is the observed Barometrical height reduced to 32°. 

Taking this corrected height and multiplying it by the factor 
(t—32?) m, there will result the correction due to the expansion of + | 
the mercury. This correction therefore is of the following form— 
(B—C) (t—32°) m, in which the corrected height of the Barometer 


t = 


* Vide p. IX. of Introduction to Boileau's Table 1849. 
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enters as a factor, because it is that which expanded produces the 
observed mercurial column B. 

In like manner the correction for the dilation of the brass scale 
will be found to be of the form + B. (t — 62") b, which i is ndditive, 
because the mercurial column measured by the expanded scale being 
B, it would be more, or B + B. (t — 62°) b if the scale remained 
unaltered by temperature. : 

Combining the corrections for mercury and brass according to their 
signs, there will e following equation. 

— C= — (B — Ó) (t — 32”) m + B (t — 62°) b 
which solved in the usual manner will give 
c — B. (t— 32) m — (t — 62") b 
| + (t — 32°) m 
which formula has accordingly been made use of in the computation 
of the following Table. 

The arrangement and use of the Table will be best understood from 
the following example. 

Suppose it is required to compute the correction for Barometer 
29:780 inches and Thermometer ۰ ۳ 

The Tabular number for 29.8 Fahrenheit, ......... ,145 


Alteration for 0*.3 Fahrenheit deduced by the common 001 
rule of proportion, ........ \ : 





- سا‎ - " © ee 9 9» s. se "ؤ8‎ w ü * * *" «8 


w — — — 


Required eorreetion* .146 


Observed height of the Barometer, ................ 2970 





Height reduced to 32° Fahrenheit, ................ 29:63 





It will be remembered that the Tabular correction is always nega- 
tice, 
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29,0 29.1 
4,056 | O56 
058 | 059 
O41 | 51 
O64 | 064 
OB | 066 
069 | 069 
gha) ga 
| | 074 
076 | 077 
079 9 
0*2. 082 
oes} ا‎ 
O87 087 
)089 OUO 
(52 092 
Ova چون‎ 
097 | 097 
000 | 100 
002 , 103 
005 | 105 
007 | 108 
010 | 110 
012 | 113 
015 | 115 
018! 8 
020 | 121 
023 | 128 
025 | 126 
628 | 128 
030 | 131. 
033 | 133 
036 | 6 
038 | 9 
O41 | 141 
وی0‎ | jad 
046 ! 145 
' 048 ۰ 9 
| 051 | 152 
054 | 154 
0585 | 157 
059 | 159 
061 | 162 
064 | 164 
O66 | 1657 
069 | 169 
071 | 172 
074 | 175 
077 | 117 
079 | 190 
082 ۵ 
معن‎ | 185 
087 17 
029 | 1910 
Ov2 | 193 
O9 | 105 
097 | 198 
200 | 200 
202 | ۴ 
205; 35 
207 | 20+1 
210 | 211 
30 
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Table — the correction to be 
Brass Scale, extending from the —— to the T. 
Column, to reduce the observation to 32° Fahre: 


Temperature | 
Fahrenheit, 
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Table showing the correction to be applied to a Barometer with a 
Brass Scale, extending from the Cistern to the Top of the Mercurial 


Column, to reduce the Observation to 32° Fahrenheit. 
Temperature Onsreaven Huicurs or tux Banomeren IN INCHES- 
Fahrenheit. 


29.3 4 








29.5 | 29.6 | 29.7 | 29.8 | 29.9 |30.0 








58078878 28820028008 389 بد ادج ال ھ2ا 8 225852582 ئ دنع ۰ و و وع وج 55 25555225 
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Notes on, Dust Whirlwinds and Cyclones. By P. F. H. BADDE- 
LEY, Esg., M. D., Bengal Artillery, Lahore. 


(As an Appendix to his last paper,—an/e p. 264.) 


1.—My experience of the smaller dust whirlwinds leads me to 
believe, that they travel uninfluenced by the direction of the prevail- 
ing surface wind which may have been blowing prior to their appear- 
ance, and indeed, they often come up from an opposite point of the 
compass. 

If they are, as I am certain is the case, themselves the enciting 3 
cause of wind, the reason of this is obvious. 

2.— They rarely deviate materially from their original course, 
though they commonly progress, more or less, in a wavy line ;—now 
on one side of the path, and now on the other. 

3.—They turn indifferently from left to right, or from right to left, 
and their rotatory motion sometimes seems suddenly reversed —though 
this may be only an optical illusion. 

4.— During strong winds, and in stormy weather, the spiral columns, 
though in full force, are not easily recognisable, even when passing 
over a light, dry soil; and would be entirely unnoticed by most per- 
5008. 

5.—When numerous, they are frequently observed advancing in a 
line; and after passing the observer, an interval of some minutes may 
elapse before another set is seen in the distance—and so they con- 
tinue—one set succeeding another, giving rise to squalls and lulls, 
or rising and falling of the wind. 

6.— Their rate of progression is liable to great variety—being some- 
times retarded and then again accelerated, without apparent cause: 
but in a brisk wind their pro is more uniform. 

7.—They appear with great regularity between, though sometimes 
a little before and after, the hours of ID A. M. and 4 P. M., increas- 
ing in frequency with the heat of the day, and declining as the sun 
approaches the western horizon :—ceasing altogether before sun-set, 
when the wind drops. | 

From the fact of their appearing in greatest numbers during the 
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hottest hours of the day, it would seem that the solar influence may 
be considered at least a subordinate cause in bringing them into action. 

8,—'The winds caused by the passage of whirlwinds, ór electro- 
magnetic spirals through the air, are characterized by gusts or flaws, 
succeeded by lulls, and are of a totally different description from the 
winds caused by variations in temperature, or by the rotation of the 
earth on its axis. 

9.—The dust whirlwinds are usually composed of many single 
spirals joined together; these may separate and reunite again with 
augmented power. 

10.—They preserve a distinct columnar form to the height of three 
thousand feet and upwards, and terminate in a cloud of dust, which 
still possesses a gvrating motion, ascending higher and higher. 

11.—A dust column or pillar of that height is sometimes observed 
broken in its ascent into two or three lengthened irregular patches of 
dust, with perfectly clear intervening spaces; the dust all the while 
ascending with rapidity into the higher regions, as if the electrically 
charged pillar were endued at times with an increased centrifugal 
force. 

12.— Their rate of upward ascegt is subject to variation, as well as 
their onward motion. 

13.—4A lofty dust column, moving slowly, may sometimes be seen 
to assume, in the course of a few seconds, a wavy, and slightly con- 
torted appearance in its vertical section, while still preserving its exact 
cylindrical form; the change being effected simultaneously throughout 
its entire height. ° ١ ' 

14.—Kites, (which are numerous in this part of the country) often 
follow the dust whirlwinds for some distance, soaring about nnd around 
it, diving at each other, as if in sport ; and, seemingly, with no other 
purpose, than that of enjoyment. — 

15.—Evaporation is much increased. when the whirlwinds are fre- 
quent and the wind brisk. * | 

16.—1In damp weather, the passage of the electrical spirals over an 
insulated wire, fails to affect the gold leaf electrometer—and during 
this humid state of the atmosphere, the electrometer can only be 
excited with difficulty, and loses power the moment the excitement 
is removed. 
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17.—Once, when observing the peculiar motions of a well defined — 


slender dust -pillar, rotating briskly, but at the same time remaining 
almost stationary on the one spot, and while looking upwards at the 
body of the column, with the view of understanding the particular 
course the dust was taking in its ascent, the pillar was suddenly with- 
drawn, or lifted upwards, and carried out of sight—and this occurred 
so suddenly as to give the impression of its having been divided 
asunder; particularly ns the outer stratum of dust remained for a 
few moments suspended in the air—but, on again directing the eye to 
the earth, the absence of the rotatory motion and of the cone of dust, 
at once explained the real state of the case. 

18.—In March last, during unsettled stormy weather, my attention 
was directed to a large mass of dust whirlwinds to the Northward, 
moving from West to Eastward—all at once, their course was entirely 
changed—and they were seen coming back from N. E. to S. W. 

This strange and sudden shift, may perhaps be explained, by sup- 
posing that the mass of spirals moving in a cycloidal course, recurved 
at that particular time. 

19.—I once followed, for more than a mile, a dust whirlwind of 
about four or five feet in diameter, traveling at the rate of seven or 
eight miles an hour, and rotating from right to left <3. After a time, 
its progress was retarded, so as to enable me to penetrate to the cen- 
tre, and to walk slowly with it for a short distance. The centre was 
perfectly calm, while, round about, the wind was blowing in every 
direction. ‘Though surrounded by dust, I was enabled, by keeping my 
eye fixed upon the whirling line of dust at my feet, as it continually 
swept past me on the right, (the side of progression,) to preserve my 
position in the central calm space, for some little time, without being 
inconvenienced by the dust. On the left hand side of the whirl, the 
dust was not so well defined, but cloudy and confused. 

There was inthis case, as in all others of a similar kind, a trail of 
dust closely following, occasioned by the action of the whiflwind upon 


the air. 


20.— Westerly winds, or rather West South West winds, seem almost 
invariably to prevail at Lahore at the height of three or four miles 
above the-Earth's surface—in the region of Cirro Stratus and Cirrus. 

When clouds prevail, with fine weather, they usually clear off about 
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sun-set, with the grentest regularity, when they are observed pro- 
gressing Eastward, from the West, with considerable velocity, which 
would lead to the supposition that, at this height, the prevailing cur- 
rents, when not disturbed are always in that direction—the same thing 
is often observed at sun-rise, only fhen, the clouds come up from the 
West, and continue to increase for a time. ` 

21. The peculiar manner in which the winds blow after a whirl- 
wind of small diameter and swift progressive motion, is somewhat 
remarkable, and deserves attention. Plant yourself in the direct line 
of an advancing whirlwind, and allow it to blow over you. After it 
has passed, there will generally be perceived more or less of a lull, or 
the winds blowing in the direction of the track will be found light 
and unsteady. "This may continue for a minute or more, by which 
time the whirlwind may have travelled onwards 150 or 200 yards. All 
at once, the breeze freshens and blows steadily and with increased 
force for a lengthened period; after which, it may drop and then 
again revive fora shorter period, becoming again unsteady, and by 
degrees fainter, and then ceasing altogether. Though I have fre- 
quently remarked the fact, I am not prepared to account for it, fur- 
ther than to remark, that ¢he light unsteady winds at first may be 
occasioned by eddies caused by the rotatory action of the whirlwind 
on the air more immediately adjacent, while the stronger winds may 
be the oblique currents on either side of the track, meeting on the 
line, and combining to produce increased power and velocity. 

More exact observations however are requisite to enable one acquaint- 
ed with the theory of the motion of fluids to determine the real cause 
of this striking phenomenon. uA 

22.— When whirlwinds are moving about, white patches of Cirro- 
Cumuli are frequently seen on the clear blue sky, exactly resembling 
flakes of teaseled cotton—having a rotatory motion throughout— 
forming, and then rapidly dissolving, or ascending with whirling mo- ١ 
tions into fhe higher regions, becoming more and more faint as they 
recede from the sight. 
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The usual monthly meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday 
the 17th instant, at half-past 8 P. M. 


1. Sır James Corvirzg, President, in the Chair. 


In the absence of Dr. Sprenger, the Secretary, on public business, 
Mr. Beadon undertook to officiate for him. 

The Proceedings of the last meeting having been read, and an 
alteration in the note quoad Mr. Bayley's letter having been adopted, 
the former were confirmed. 

Read a letter from Capt. Layard forwarding for exhibition seven 
silver and twenty copper coins, found in and about Gour. "The follow- 
ing is an extract from Capt. Layard's letter : — 

“ During my late visit to the ruins of Gour, and her sister city— 
Pandooa or Parwa, in January and February last, my particular enqui- 
ries were directed to the procuring of such coins, gold, silver and 
copper, as are occasionally dug up by brick-diggers in their search for 
material for constructing houses at Malda and the surrounding bazars. 
Knowing the dread these people have of allowing any one to suppose 
them possessed of treasure, I was cautiousin my search. The rewards 
of my labours have been the few copper coins, twenty in number, which 
Inowsend you. For the seven silver coins accompanying, I am indebted 
to Mr. Gray of Goamutty Factory, who most kindly allowed me to 
select them from duplicates in his possession, “This gentleman has 
upwards of a hundred silver coins, collected during his residence in 
Gour, and intends, I believe, submitting them some day for identifica- 
tion to the Asiatic Society. 
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“The coins, principally of silver found in Gour, are very nume- 
rous, but I regret to say, so little mumismatic taste or historical 
enquiry, apparently, exists amongst the resident planters and others 
in the district, that old coins, which have been brought to them by 
ryots in exchange for the new ones, and which might have led to 
important dates in the history of by-gone ages, have not only been 
melted down into ornaments and jewellery of different kinds, but 
fashioned up into tea-pots and shaving mugs. 

“The accompanying silver coins were all found in Mussulman- 
Gour, and, I should say, may easily be deciphered with the assistance 
of Mr. Laidley’s key to the coins of the kings of Bengal, published in 
one of the numbers of the Journal, which I have not by me to refer to. 

* No. 1, appears, by its Sanscrit legends surrounded by the 
Arabic characters, to belong to one of the Delhi Emperors: the rest 
from No. 2 to No. 7, seem to be of Hussein Shah and his son aud 
successor Nusserit Shah. 

* [ have used above, the expression Mussulman-Gour, in contra- 
distinction to Hindu-Gour, which I feel inclined tq think commenced 
a few miles to the North of the existing high bunds or ramparts at a 


. village called Gungerampore, bordered by the Kalindra River : from 
thence I procured the copper coins from No. 1 to No. 12 in packet A. 


<“ The tide of Mussulman robbery aud spoliation seems to have rolled 
southwards from Gungerampore toa nullah near the village of Pú- 
kerin, carrying with it the desecrated ruins of many noble Hindu tem- 
ples and palaces, to raise mosques and shrines dedicated to the icouo- 
clastic bigotry and intolerance of the religion of the Prophet. 

« Of Hindu-Gour as a city, nothiug remäins above ground." 


List of Silver Coins (7). ` 


No. Ist. Delhi Emperor—date A. M. 962? 
, 2nd. “Hussein Shah (?) 
3rd. Date A. H. 794 temple Jelalloddeen (7) 
„ dth. Nusserit Shah (7) 
5th. Hussein Shah (7) qi رن‎ ut 
yy 6th, Ditto C) 2 ا‎ 
„ 7th, Same as No, 5th. — ب‎ 
0 


IQ Wa * Mx». ww a وی جس‎ 
nm MD ۱ 1 pm. 
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List of Copper Coins found at Gunyarampore, Packet A, 02) — Py 
No. lst. Fuckeerooddeen (7) 742. 
» 2nd, 3rd, 4th. (?) 
» 5th and 6th. Doubtful as to antiquity, but found in the — 
dation of a house. 
» 7th and 8th. Ditto. 
» «9th and 10th. Ditto. 
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» llth. A Gorruckpore coin I think. es 
» 12th. I doubt this being a coin, but it was found on the aite Se 
of Rajah Adisur's palace. | a 


Eight Copper Coins found at Pandooa or Parwa. 


A copy of the Magnetical and Meteorological Observations made at 
the Bombay Observatory, was presented by Lieut. O. F. P. Fergus- 
son, Superintendent of the Observatory. 

Lieut. W. Lees, duly proposed and seconded at the last meeting, was 
balloted for, and elected an ordinary member. | 

The Council submitted the following reply from the Under-Secre- 
tary to the Government of Bengal to the Society's spplicn to 
be exempt from paying ground-rent for their premises :— 


From the Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
To Dr. A. SPRENGER, 
Secretary to the Asiatic Society. 
Dated, Fort William, 11th March, 1852. 
Sin,— With reference to your letter of the 2nd ultimo, I am directed 
by the Moat Noble the Governor of Bengal to state that His Lordship 
has been pleased to exempt the Society from the payment of the ground- 
rent of their premises, so long as it is occupied by them. The Board of 
— have been informed accordingly. 
I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
(Signed) W. Serox Karr, 
Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


The President stated that at a meeting of the Council held on the 
3rd instant, it has been resolved that Mr. Arthur Grote having, at 


the solicitation of Dr. Sprenger, kindly intimated his willingness to 
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undertake the duties of Joint-Secretary, the Council do recommend 
the appointment of Mr. Grote as Joint-Secretary to the next meeting ; 
and then proposed that the recommendation of the Council be adopted. 
Mr. Colvin having seconded the motion, it was carried unanimously. 

Mr. B. H. Hodgson of Darjeling communicated, through the Pre- 
sident, two valuable papers on Trans- Himalayan Philology ; one entitled, 
“Comparison and Analysis of Caucasian and Mongolian Vocnbles,'" 
and the other, ۳ Sifan and Horsok Vocabularies, with another special 
exposition of the wide range of Mongolian affinities, and remarks on 
the lingual and physical characteristics of the family **ر‎ (with a sketch 
portrait). Ordered for publication in the Journal. 

Mr. A. R. Young, Under.Secretary to the Government of India, 
by order of the Most Noble the Governor-General, submitted for the 
inspection of the Society thirty-two ancient gold coins found at 
Benares, together with a descriptive list of the same by Major Kittoe, 

After a desultory conversation regarding these coins, it was resolved 
that drawings of such of them as are unknown be made for publica- 
tion in the Journal. 

Rend a letter from Capt. Layard, enelosing fac-similes of Arabic 
inscriptionis on the ruined mosque of Gour. Referred to the Council 
for examination and report. 

Read letters from Professors Fleischer of Leipzig and Wiedmann 
of Munich, acknowledging the receipt of books sent to the German 
Asiatic Society and the Royal Academy of Bavaria respectively, and 
announcing despatch of certain publications. 

Read a letter from Mr. Tottie, the Swedish Norwegian Consul in 


- London, announcing despatch of a box of books from the Royal 


University of Christianis. ۱ 
Mr. Houstoun having drawn attention to a communication from him 
to the Chairman of the preceding meeting respecting the publication 
of the Hayat ul Haywan in the Bibliotheca Indica, the Chairman stated 
in behalf of the Council, that the Society having sanctioned the pub- 
lication of this work, the Council has not the power és it had the 
inclination, to interfere ; and that Mr. H. was in error, in supposing 
that three Arabic works are in the course of publication. 
The Curators and the Librarian having submitted their — 


monthly reports, the meeting adjourned." 
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Report of Curator, Zoological Department. 


Sin,—My Report for to-day records the donations received during 
the last four months, which are as follow :— A Moro | 

l. From A. Campbell, Esq. Darjiling. Skin, in winter pelage, with 
fine horns and hoofs complete, of the great Asiatic Stag, which I feel 
satisfied is the Cervus WaArrricu:i, Duvaucel. This noble animal is 
the Tibetan C. affinis of Mr. Hodgson, and there is scarcely a doubt 
of its identity with the Stag of Kashmir (C. cashmirensis, Falconer, 
MS., apud Gray), and little that it will prove to be the same as that of 
northern China, and as the Jréisch or great Stag of Siberia mentioned 
by Strahlenberg and Pennant.* It may possibly also be the Persian 
Maral; though our impression is that the latter is more nearly 
affined to C. ELAPHUs, as the present species is to C. CANADENSIS 
(v. strongyloceros, occidentalis, &c.yf It, however, is a distinct 
species from C. CANADENSIS; and most decidedly it is that well 
figured in Mons. F. Cuvier's work by the name C. WarLicntt, 
approximated by me to C. cANADENSIS in J. d. S. X, 745. In Mr. 
Vigne's portfolio of drawings made in Kashmir and Little Tibet, was 
a careful figure of this animal in its summer pelage, taken from a 
captive individual in Kashmir ; and this was bright rufous, like the 
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» “Stags are totally extirpated in Russia, but abound in the mountainous 
southern tract of Siberia, where they grow to n size far superior to what is known 
in Europe. The beight of a grown hind is four feet nine inches and a balf, its 
length eight feet, and that of its bead one foot eight inches and a half," Pennant's 
+ Arctic Zoology,” p. 31. Strahlenberg distinguishes the Zrbisch, or great Stag, 
from the Jeubrissen, or common Stag, of Siberia. Like Equus nxutoxUs, Ovis 
AMMON, and other species, it doubtless ranges from Southern Siberia to Tibet, &e, 

f Since the above was in print, we have seen Mr. Gray's paper on the Cena vide, 
read before the Zoological Society and re-published from its * Proceedings’ in Ana. 
Mag. N. H., 2d series, IX, 413, (May, 1852). We'see nought in it to modify our 
opinion regarding CERVUS ۲ ۸ ۸ 68۸1۷۰ Mr. Gray may rest assured that there is 
no cis- Himalayan (or s&l-forest) stag of the Elaphine type (vide also Hodgson, in 
J. A. S. XX, 392) : and when he refers to C. ٢ ۸ء1۱٤۲‎ as ۰ the Stag of India,” 
he uses the term India in a most vague and latitudinarian sense, which cannot be 
conceded ; it is little better when he refers even to C. wnoNTATIS as an Indian 
animal. Me. Gray pronounces the Persian Maral to be identical with ©. War- 
Licni, We only saw a living mature hind, and a young stag of tbe third (?) year, — 
an antler of which is Wgured in J. A. S. X750, pl. fig. 10. In size colour 
the Maral would certainly seem to accord sufficiently with C. Warricurm ; and , 
Mr. Gray is probably right is identifying them, however remarkable the range of 
climate, * indeed is considerable also, with C. CANADENSIS and even C. 
ELAPHUS. 
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undertake the duties of Joint-Secretary, the Council do recommend 
the appointment of Mr. Grote as Joint-Secretary to the next meeting; 
and then proposed that the recommendation of the Council be adopted. 
Mr. Colvin having seconded the motion, it was carried unanimously. 

Mr. B. H. Hodgson of Darjeling communicated, through the Pre- 
sident, two valuable papers on Trans- Himalayan Philology ; one entitled, 
" Comparison and Analysis of Caucasian and Mongolian Voenbles,'" 
and the other, ۳ Sifan and Horsok Vocabularies, with another special 
exposition of the wide range of Mongolian affinities, and remarks on 
the lingual and physical characteristics of the family ;'" (with a sketch 
portrait). Ordered for publication in the Journal. | 

Mr. A. R. Young, Under-Secretary to the Government of India, 
by order of the Most Noble the Governor-General, submitted for the 
inspection of the Society thirty-two ancient gold coins found at 
Benares, together with a descriptive list of the same by Major ۸ 

After a desultory conversation regarding these coins, it was resolved 
that drawings of such of them as are unknown be made for publica- 
tion in the Journal. 

Rend a letter from Capt. Layard, enclosing fac-similes of Arabic 
inscriptions on the ruined mosque of Gour. Referred to the Council 
for examination and report. 

Read letters from Professors Fleischer of Leipzig and Wiedmann 
of Munich, acknowledging the receipt of books sent to the German 
Asintic Society and the Royal Academy of Bavaria respectively, and 
announcing despatch of certain publications. 

Read a letter from Mr. Tottie, the Swedish Norwegian Consul in 


"London, announcing despatch of a box of books from the Royal 


University of Christiania. x 

Mr. Houstoun having drawn attention to a communication from him 
to the Chairman of the preceding meeting respecting the publication 
of the Hayat ul Haywan in the Bibliotheca Indica, the Chairman stated 
in behalf of the Council, that the Society having sanctioned the pub- 
lication of this work, the Council has not the power if it had the 
inclination, to interfere ; and that Mr. H. was in error, in supposing 
that three Arabie works are in the course of publication. 
“he Curators and the Librarian having submitted their usual 


` monthly: reports, the meeting adjourned. 
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Report of Curator, Zoological Department. 


Sin,—My Report for to-day records the donations received during 
the last four months, which are as follow :— (ssim cs 

|. From A. Campbell, Esq. Darjiling. Skin, in winter pelage, with 
fine horns and hoofs complete, of the great Asiatic Stag, which I feel 
satisfied is the Cervus Warcas, Duraucel. This noble animal is 
the Tibetan C. affinis of Mr. Hodgson, and there is scarcely a doubt 
of its identity with the Stag of Kashmir (C. cashmirensis, Falconer, 
MS., apud Gray), and little that it will prove to be the same as that of 
northern China, and as the IrbiscÀ or great Stag of Siberia mentioned 
by Strahlenberg and Pennant.* [t may possibly also be the Persian 
Maral; though our impression is that the latter is more nearly 
affined to C. gLAPHUs, as the present species is to C. CANADENSIS 
(v. strongyloceros, occidentalis, &c.)t It, however, is a distinct 
species from C. CANADENSIS; and most decidedly it is that well 
figured in Mons. F. Cuvier's work by the name C. Warricntrir, 
approximated by me to C. CANADENSIS in J. 4. S. X, 745. In Mr. 
Vigne's portfolio of drawings made in Kashmir and Little Tibet, was 
a careful figure of this animal in its summer pelage, taken from a 
captive individual in Kashmir; and this was bright rufous, like the 


* “Stags are totally extirpated in Russia, but abound in the mountainous 
southern tract of Siberia, where they grow to a size far superior to what is known 
in Europe, The beight of a grown hind is four feet nine inches and a half, its 
length eight feet, and that of its head one foot eight inches and a half.” Pennant’s 
‘Arctic Zoology,’ p. 31. Strahlenberg distinguishes the Jréisch, or great Stag, 
from the eg or common Stag, of Siberia. Like Eauus ngMIONUS, Ovis 
AMMON, and other species, it doubtless ranges from Southern Siberia to Tibet, Ae. 

+ Since the above was in print, we have seen Mr. Gray's paper on the ھ۳۶۸۱۲۷۰1‎ 
read before the Zoological Society and re-published from its * Proceedings' in Ann. 
Mag. N. H., 2d series, IX, 413, (May, 1852). We'see nought in it to modify our 
opinion regarding CERVUS Warion. Mr. Gray may rest assured that there is 
no cis-Himalayan (or sšl-forest) stag of the Elaphine type (vide also Hodgson, in 
J. A. S. XX, 392): and when he refers to C. ٢ حدس نيد‎ as ** the Stag of India.” 
he uses the term India in a most vague and latitudinarian sense, which cannot be 
conceded ; it is little better when he refers even to C. vnoNTATIS as an Indian 
animal. Mr, Gray pronounces the Persian Mara to be identical with ©. War. 
.لہ‎ Weonly saw a living mature hind, and a young stag of the third (2) year,— 
au antler of which is gured in J. A. S. X750, pl. fig. 10. In size and colour 
the Maral would certainly seem to accord sufficiently with C. Warricumi ; and 
Mr. Gray is probably right io identifying them, however remarkable the range of 
climate, which indeed is considerable also, with C. CANADENSIS and even C. 


ELAPHUS, 
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corresponding garb of the Wapiti, and of many other species of Deer 
(e. g- C. Duvavcxrrx: of India): but the winter dress of the great 
Asiatic Stag is strikingly different from that of the Wapiti or great 
Stag of N. America—which has the upper parts very much paler, 
contrasting with darker limbs and belly. I cannot trace, also, the 
least appearance of the throat-beard conspicuous in an old male 
Wapiti; the tines of the antlers, I think, are shorter than is usual in 
that species; and there seems no tendency to the formation, in any 
specimen yet observed, of a small additional snag near the inner base 
of the first basal tine (or * brow-antler’), which in large Wapiti horns 
is of frequent occurrence (Vide X, 750, pl., figs. 3, 5, 6). "The horn 
figured in Vol. XX, p. 393, pl. VII, I consider to be that of a voung 
C. WarricHrr: the peculiarity represented being very common in 
the" horns of C. ELAPHUS of corresponding age. The second basal 
tine (or ' bez-antler') is far more coustant in C. caNapensis and 
C. Warricur than in C. kenaenus, which last very commonly wants 
it (especially when young), as constantly in C. BARBARUS; the horn 
of which latter species, again, is precisely that of C. DAMA (or the 
Fallow Deer), but with a true elaphine bifid or trifid crown instead of the 
palmation.* “The whole of these, with the less affined (but mutually 
allied) TARANDUS and (extinct) MEGACEROS, constitute a series of 
forms wholly distinct from all other Deer, whether of America, S. E. 
Asia, or the Roes of Europe and N. Asia, which last have most affinity 
for American types. The possession of the median tine (or * royal 
antler’) is a characteristic distinction of this entire great Elaphine 
series as here indicated (with rare individual exceptions), being met 
with in no other Deer; and these animals are also conspicuonsly 
longer-bodied than other Deer, and have a different and distinct 
carriage. My impression is,—having seen several fine living examples 
of C. caxADENsis, having studied them attentively at all seasons, یب‎ 


* In what does C. nannanus differ from the Corsican Stag figured by Buffon, 
and from the Stag of Greece (original EAagos), which I am informed is similar and 
distinct from C. wtaruvs of modern zoologists? I have several careful figures of 
the Barbary Stag, male and female, drawn from first-rate specimens in the Zoolo- 
gical Society's Garden. The species is further remarkable for the comparative 
shortness of the limbs, and the enormously tumid larynx of the male during the 
rutting season. The stag of the Appenines is true C. xLAFHUS. 
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superintended the execution of sundry drawings that were taken of them 
‘with extreme care and the minutest attention to detail, whereby I hap- 
pen to be particularly familiar with the character of the species, —that 
this great American Stag will be found to average a larger size than 
the Asian C. Warrrcur, if not to be constantly larger. They are, 
however, most closely affined, even more so than Ovis ammon and O. 
MONTANA. 

2. From Mr. A. Hancock, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, I have re- 
ceived a collection of sundries, of which I make over to the museum 
skins of Mexes Taxus, NOCTULINIA NOCTULA (2.), TiNNUNCULUS 
ÆSALON (2.), EUDROMIA MORINELLUS (young), TOTANUS GLOTTIS 
(2., British specimens perfectly identical with the Indian glottoides of 
Vigors), Larus MARINUS (adult), OtbEMIA FUSCA (male), and Popi- 
CEPS CORNUTUS (crested). Also a series of antlers (not fine) of Cervus 
ELAPHUS, and two fine frontlets of C. caegEOLUSs ; with examples in 
spirit of British Vipers, Frogs, and a few Insects. I further present the 
Society with the following specimens from Darjiling.—Skins respectively 
of Lasrurus Pearsoni, Horsfield (J. A. S. XX, 524),* TALPA Mi- 
CROURA, Hystarx Hodgson, AQUILA IMPERIALIS (in uniformly 
brown plumage), TcurrREA PARADIS! (fine parti-coloured male, killed 
in L. Bengal), SITTA CASTANEOVENTRIS, and the young of ATHENE 
BRAMA, PsILORHINUS FLAVIROSTRIS, CORACIAS INDICA, and ۵ 
CINEREUS. Also the carcass of an adult male ARCTONYX COLLARIS, 
both skin and skeleton of which have been prepared,—and a female 
MELANOCORYPHA TORQUATA, nobis, J. A. S. XIII, 962, XVI, 476. 

3. Fromthe Rev. F. Fitzgerald, a collection of mammalia, birds, 
reptiles, &c., from N. Carolina. 

Of Mammalia are sent Feriis RUFA, Guld.; a skull; MUSTELA 
FUSCA, Bachman, 2 skins; Procyon tortor, (L.), skull; SCALOPS 
AQUATICUS, (L.), in spirit; SCIUROPTERA VOLUCELLA, (L.), skeleton ; 
Sciurus LEUCOTIS, Gappar (v. cinereus, Harlan, et carolinensis, 
Godman), skin; and Mus wuscurus, L., two skins. 

Of Birds, skins of Ti«NUNCULUS SPARVERIUS, foem. ; BUTEO BORE- 
ALIS, juv.; BUBO VIRGINIANUS, mas; CERYLE ALCYON, mas; 
Davocorus PILEATUS, fcem., and skull of male; Picus PUBESCENS, 
mas; Coccvzus ERYTHROPTHALMOS; CYANURUS CYANEUS; Quis- 

* Noclulinia lasiura, Hodgson, J. A. S. XVI, 896. 
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CALUS PURPURKUS (2); AGLAIUS PH«NICEUS (2); SrURNELLA 
LUDOVICIANA; SPIZELLA PUSILLA; PASSERCULUS SAVANUS (2); 
Curysomirais TRISTIS; CARDINALIS VIRGINIANUS (2); AMPELIS 
CAROLINENSIS; PRoGNE PURPUREA, f.; TYRANNUS CRINITUS; 
Siarra Wirsow::; MERULA MIGRATORIA; Mimus RUFUS; Tri- 
CHAS MARILANDICA; BUTORIDES VIRESCENS, juv.; CLANGULA 
GLAUCION, f.; MERGUS skRRATOR, f. ;—with skull of Numenius 
LONGIROSTRIS, and foot of HALIAETUS LEUCOCEPHALUS. 

Of Reptiles, Emys curTATA (shell); STrERNOTHERES ODORATUS 
(3 young, in spirit); CHELYDRA SERPENTINA (shell) ;—and all the 
following in spirit—Puestriopon LATICEPS, Pr. rasciarus (2); 
ANOLIUS PRINCIPALIS (2); COLUBER CONSTRICTOR; C. (7) Ls 
Taorrpoworus siPEDON, (L.) Dekay (Tr. fasciatus, Schlegel, 
adult and young); Tm. TENIA, Schepff. (Col. sertalis ?, L., three 
specimens): Tr. saurita, (L.), Schlegel (young; aud also young of 
two other m— HggPETODRYAS GETULUS (L.); H. .€srivus, 
(L.), Schlegel (2) ; H. 7 (2); HETERODON COCCINEUS ( RAéinos- 
foma coccinea, Holbrook); TRIGONOCEPHALUS CONTOXTRIX, (L. 2) ; 
CROTALUS DURISSUS; Rana PIPIENS (7), large tadpole; Porvrxkpa- 
TES (Hyla viridis of Holbrook); P -1; TRITON MULTIPUNC- 
TATA ; TR. NIGER (7) ; another affined to TR. satmonea; and large 
and small individuals of AmrnruwA MEANS, Harlan.* 

Crustacea. Homarus AMERICANUS and Astacus Barton: in 
spirit. Also a few insects and a ScOLOPENDRA in spirit. 

4. From Dr. Kelaart, of the Ceylon Medical Service, several 
packages have been received, which have greatly enriched our col- 
lections. 

Of mammalia, we are indebted to him for skins, skulls, &c. of 
PressytTis PRIAMUS, and skins of Pa. ursinus (J. A. S. XX, 155), 
young, and skin of Pa. ceenacorrerus, almost white (Pr. albinus, 











Kelaart, J. 4. S. XX, 182); Lemur — L. ; and numerous speci- 


mens of Bats, as follow : — 


* Certain of the snakes in this collection would appear to be undescribed, for 
we have been unable to m»ke them out from M. Schlegel's work, and they are 


—— in Dr. Harlan's ** catalogue of North American Reptilim,’’ published 
in the ** Journal of the Philadelphia Academy," Vol. V., nor among the *' extra- 


limitala'' cnumcrated in Dekay's ** Natural History of New York,” 
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PTEROPUS EDULIS, v. Edwardsi, ke. - 


pair in spirit, a skin, and epecimen now ور ری‎ as a sk 
CYNOPTERUS MARGINATUS, (B. Ham.) Some ordinary bre 
ekamples in spirit, and a skin with the neck and sides of a very 
ferruginous hue, in which phase this species is 
Mr. Gray. Im old Bengal specimens, the same parts become deeply 
tinged with bright tawney or rufo-fulvous, but are never dark ferru- 
ginous, so far as we have seen.* Malayan examples are of a paler 
and more uniform brown, and constitute the C. titthecheilus, (Tem.), 





Sc. &c.;t exhibiting no further difference whatever that we can per- / 


ceive, notwithstanding the remarks of Dr. Horsfield in his recently 

published catalogue of the specimens of mammalia in the Hon'ble 

Company's Museum in London. | 
Nyerrcesus TekwMINCKI, (Horsfield, nec Rüppell, Atlas), v. "fae 


langeri, castanea, et noctulinia, auct. ‘Two specimens, one paler than 


the other on the upper parts. By exposure to the light, the fur of 
this species fades and becomes much more rufous or rufo-fulvous ; and 
in all Indian specimens that we have seen, the under-parts are con- 
stantly much paler than the upper: but in one Javanese example in 
the Society's collection, the upper-parts are of a much more vivid 
tawny-rufous or ferruginous colour than we have seen in any Indian 
specimen, and the under-parts are scarcely fainter in hue. We consi- 
der this to be a casual variety only, analogous to those of certain 
Horse-shoe and various other Bats mentioned in the sequel. N. B. 
Although in the recent state, this very common Indian species is most 
easy to distinguish from N. LUTEUS, nobis (J. 4. S. XX, 157), from 
the considerable difference of colour, however either may vary, they 
both fade and alter so much in colour by exposure to light that they 
then appear like larger and smaller races of the same species, —the 
under-parts of M. LUTEUS, however, becoming generally of a more 


* Since writing the above, we have obtained a fresh Calcutta specimen, which 
at first was very nearly as deeply tinged with ferruginous as the example from 
Ceylon ; but, in drying, the colour bas faded very considerably. 


+ Vide J. A. S. XV, 187. 
+ A similar Javanese specimen is noted in Mr. Gray's Catalogue of the speci- 


mens of mammalia in the British Museum. 
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rufescent hue than those of ordinary N. Temmincku. The length 
of fore-arm in N. TemmMinckxtt is very regularly 2 in,, in N. LUTEUS 
28 in, and in N. Hearen 2} in. Examples of N. Heatran from 
Ceylon appear to be constantly a good deal darker than those from S. 
India, unless perhaps from the more proximate districts of the continent, 
ScOTOPHILUS COROMANDELIANUS, (F. Cuv.) 
VESPERTILIO ADVERSUS (7), Horsf. Rather darker than a Cal- 


cutta specimen referred to the same, which latter entirely resembles an 
example procured at Penang. 


KERIVOULA PICTA, (Pallas). 

MEGADERMA SPASMA, Geoffroy. A skin and entire specimen in 
spirit. Identical in species with examples from Malacca and Java. 

HnuiNoLOoPHusS arrinis(?), Horsfield: RA. rubidus et fulvidus, 
Kelaart, as also another supposed species referred to by the same 
gentleman in J. A. S. XX, 182-3; perhaps, too, the doubtfully cited 
RÀ. pusillus from Ceylon of Mr. Waterhouse's catalogue of the mam- 
malia in the Zoological Society's museum: but, it would seem, not 
Kn. arrinis of Dr. Cantor's Catalogue of the mammalia inhabiting 
the Malayan peninsula (J. 4. S. XV, 181). An extensive series of speci- 
mens, both in spirit and skins ; and varying in hue from the most vivid 
rufo-ferruginous in both sexes, to dusk y-brown paler below and without 
a shade of ferruginous or fulvous in either sex,—others again being 
intermediate,—and one adolescent example is dingy cinereous above, 
with here and there a slight admixture of rufous, and below chiefly of 
the latter hue. In structure there is no diversity whatever, and those 
of various colours were taken in company. The admeasurements of a 
full grown male are as follow. Length of head and body 2] in. ; of 
tail (additional) ۱ in.; alar expanse 10} in.; fore-arm 1 in.; tibia Z 
in.; ear-conch (posteriorly) barely ë in. Facial appendages typical. 


| Fur of mean length, somewhat dense, porrect, sinuous. A minute 


pair of upper incisors, liable to be overlooked, in the fresh specimen. 

` HirrosipkROs NOBILIs (7), Horsfield : Rhinolophus armiger, Hodg- 
son; H. lankadiva, Kelnart, vide J. 4. S. XX, 183. Male and female 
in spirit; another specimen now set up as a skeleton; and a skin. 
Decidedly identical in species with Mr. Hodgson's armiger, and so far 
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fulveus, others fulvous-brown more or less dark, and others again  — 
brown or slaty without a tinge of fulvous, —the ordinarv colour (that ab 
heretofore described) however predominating, and, in general, it would د‎ 
seem that the brown Ceylon specimens run darker than those of S. — 
India. Moreover, it would seem that the vivid rufous examples both ۰. 
of this and other species are comparatively rare, though from being ۱ 
particularly selected out of multitudes they may accumulate in col- 1 
lections. | 4 
, H. wuniNvs, (Elliot): of which there now can be no further doubt 

that Rhinolophus fulgens, Elliot, v. H. fulvus, Gray, is merely the 
corresponding vivid rufous phase to those noticed of H. srgomrs and 
of the Ruiworornus. Four specimens, all of a blackish tint, thus 
illustrating the If. ater of Dr. Templeton, and indicating that in the 
present species (as in the preceding) Cevlon examples run darker than 
those of S. India.* 


* The observation of these varieties of colour in different Horse-shoe as well as 
in other genera of Bats shews that colour has been too much regarded in the 
attempt to discriminate the species of these animals, It is a variation that has long 
been known in some of the Raixororn:, and M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire was of 
opinion that the rufous hue becomes more intense in proportion as these animals 
inhabit nearer the equator. Indeed, this would seem generally to be the case, 
though the Australian RH, AURANTIACUS of Mr. Gray is stated to rival in the 
vivid intensity of its colouring the * Cocks of the rock’ (RUPICOLA). Numerous 
examples of the variation in question may here be conveniently addaced. 

RuiwoLormus LUCTUS, Tem. (Apparently identical with KA. perniger, Hodg- 
son, inhabiting the S. E. Himalaya and the Khásya hills.) Rufous variety, from 
Manilla, described by MM, Eydoux and Gervais in the Zoology of the voyage 
of ‘la Favorite," Perhaps also Mr. Gray's RA. morio from Singapore, the fur 
described as “reddish brown ;"’ yet in Mr. Gray's catalogue of the specimens of 
mammalia in the British Museum, he terms this ** the Black Horse-shoe Bat,” a 
name suitable enough for ordinary Ru. LUCTUS. ۱ 

Ru. mixon (?), Horsfield. The RA. lepidus, nobis, from Bengal, Masuri, &c., 
would appear to exemplify the ordinary phase of what we now take to be this 
species, and RA, subbadius, Hodgson, to represent the rufous phase, At least ۰ 
lepidus and RA. subbadius prove to differ only in colour, and both seem to be 
referable to Ru. minon, (Since writing the above, we have observed that Mr. Hodg- 
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Of Carnivora, three species of Mungouste are sent, viz. MuxGos 
VITTICOLLIS, (Bennet), injured ;— HERPESTES RUBIGINOSUS, Kelaart, 
v. Ellioti, nobis, vide J. A. S. XX, 162, 184;—and H. FULVESCENS 
et ffavidens, Kelaart, loc. cit. Of the two latter, H. nunIGINOSUS is 
affined to H. Nvura, Hodgson, in size and the character of its fur, 
but the rufous ground-tint predominates, the tail-tip is black and the 
four paws are blackish ; and H. rvunvescewns is similarly affined to H. 
GRISEUS, but is of a much deeper colour, a deep fulvous or tawny 
predominating, and the coat is more dense, though by no means so full 
and so developed upon the tail as in H. ruscus, Waterhouse, of the 
Nilgiris. The name flavidens is objectionable as being quite unfounded, 


son assigns his sunmapirius to Hitrrosrpznos in J. A. S. XVÀ, 896 ; but the speci- 
mens which he sent to the Society by that specific name are genuine RHINOLOPHT. ) 

Ru. macrotis, Hodgson. Of this sub- Himalayan species we have both brown 
and light rufous examples. 

Rm. AURANTIACUS, Gray. The description of this Australian species is not at 
band; but we may suggest that it probably is merely a rufous variety of Ru. 
MEGAPHYLLUS, 

HirrosipEROS DIADEMA, (Geoff.) Vide Cantor, in J. A. S. XV, 182. 

H. rAnvATUS,(Horsfield), the rufous phase,—and RAinolopAus vuigaris, Horsf., 
the dark phase. The Arakan species described under these names in J. A. S. 
XIII, 488, appears on present evidence to be correctly assigned. 

Taphozous fulcidus, nobis, J. A. S. X, 975, is merely a fulvescent phase of T. 
LONGIMANUS. (T. brevicaudus, nobis, also, was founded on a specimen of T. 
LONGIMANUS distorted by the staffer ; and as T. crassus, nobis, proves to be iden- 
tical with T. saccorLA1MUS, Tem., v. pulcher, Elliot, and as we further are not 
now satisfied of the distinctness of T. Cantori, nobis, from T. LONGIMANUS, the 
Indian Tarmozoı would accordingly be reduced to T. sAccoLAriMOs, Tewm., T. 
MELANOPFOGON, Tem., and T, LONGIMANUS, (Hardwicke),—all three inhabiting 
the peninsula of India as wellas the countries to the E, and S. E. 

Nyoricesus TawMiwcxir (Horsf.), exhibits occasionally an uniform bright 
tawney-rufous phase of colouring (in the Malay countries only, so far as observed), 
which has already been remarked in the text, 
` NxoericE2US (small undetermined species, common about Calcutta). The writer 
once shot a specimen, now in the Society's museum, with patches of brigbt golden- 
fulvous on the lower-parts. 

Cywxorrknus MARnGINATUS, (B. Ham). Vide text. 
` Analogous variations occur in sundry birds, which exhibit an rufous 


| Owla (especially 
| or tawney phase of colouring ; e. g. various Cucour,—certain | 
ke the small todian Scors, of which the grey phase was named Sc. pennata and the 
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and we therefore substitute for it the other appellation by which it 


has also been described.* 


Lurra Nair, F. Cuv. Specimen procured at an elevation of 4,500 
ft., near Newera Elia. — 


Umsus LABtATUS. Skull of an old female. | 5 


` 


Sorex. Two species of typical Shrew, one the S. FERRUGINEUS, 


"3 


rufous phase Sc. sunia by Mr. Hodgson), —some of the Asiatic Popancs (v. Ba- 
trachostomi), vide J. A. S. XVIII, 806, &c. 

* The determination of the above species of Mungouste necessitated a more 
elaborate study of the various Indian species of the group than we bad previously 
the opportunity of bestowing ; and the following are tbe results arrived at, from 
the series of specimens now in the Society's museum, among which we discriminate 
the following :— 

1. Unva CANCRIVORA, Hodgson. Hab. Nepal; Arakan; Afghanistan (Grif- 
fith). 

2. Mouwcos virriCcOLLis, (Bennet). Hab. Malabar; Ceylon. (N. B. Bare- 
ly separable, generically, from the last, although the bony orbital rings are com. 
plete in adults—as in the following species, with the exception of H. pRACHYURUS 
which is about equally worthy of separation. The black lateral neck-band in the 
present species is represented by a white one in the preceding). 

3. Heprresres RUBIGINOSUS, Kelaart; H. Ellioti, nobis. Hab. S. India; 
Ceylon. 

4. M. MALACCENSIS (?), Fischer: H. nyula, Hodgson: M. griseus apud nos, 
passim. Hab. Bengal; Nepal; Arakan? Malayan peninsula? We possess a 
fine mounted albino of this species, referred to H. crisevs in J: A. S. XV, 250. 

5. H. euisevs, (Geoffroy). Viverra mungo, L., et H. pallidus, Schinz, apud 
Horsfield. Hab. Hindustan ; S. India ; Ceylon? N. B. Resembles the last in 
size and form, and H. NirALENSsIS in the character of its fur. 

6. H. rULVESCENS, v. flavidens, Kelaart. Hab. Ceylon; S. India ? 

7. H. wmiFALENSIS ct auropunctafus, Hodgson. Hab. Bengal; Upper Tadia 
generally; Sindh; Afghanistan; Malayan peninsula (Cantor). N. B. Varies 
much in general cast of colour, ashy or fulvous prevailipg, some also being very 
pale, others ۰ 


8. H. zavanices, (Geoff.) Hab. Malayan peninsula and archipelago, ascending - 


norihward to Chittagong. N. B. Does not seem to differ from the last except 
in colour. 

9. H. roscus, Waterhouse. Hab. Nilgiris. x 

10. H.Q) »xacmvumus, Gray. Hab. Malayan peninsula, Remar. The 
only two species of Mungouste inhabiting Bengal are H. Macaccensis ? (nyula) 
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Of Carnivora, three species of Mungouste are sent, viz. Mungos 
VITTICOLLIS, (Bennet), injured ;—Herresres nuniGINOSUS, Kelaart, 
v. Ellioti, nobis, vide J. 4. S. XX, 162, 184 ;—and H. rutvescens 
et flavidens, Kelaart, loc. cit. Of the two latter, H, nuBIGINOSUS is 
affined to H. nyuLa, Hodgson, in size and the character of its fur, 
but the rufous ground-tint predominates, the tail-tip is black and the 
four paws are blackish ; and H. rvr.vEscrNws is similarly affined to ۰ 
GRISEUS, but is of a much deeper colour, a deep fulvous or tawny 
predominating, and the coat is more dense, though by no means so full 
and so developed upon the tail as in H. ruscus, Waterhouse, of the 
Nilgiris. The name ffavidens is objectionable as being quite unfounded, 


son assigns his sunnADIUS to Hrrrostpenos in J. A. S. XV4, 896 ; but the speci- 
mens which he sent to the Society by that specific name are genuine RAINOLOPHI.) 

Ru. macrotis, Hodgson. Of this sub-Himalayan v we have both brown 
and light rufous examples. 

RH. AURANTIACUS, Gray. The description of this Australian species is not at 
band; but we may suggest tbat it probably is merely a rufous variety of ۰ ` 
MEGAPHYLLUS, 

HirrosIDEROS DIADEMA, (Geoff.) Vide Cantor, in J. A. S. XV, 182. 

H. Larvarus, (Horsficld), the rufous phase, —and Rhinolophus vulgaris, Horsf., 
the dark phase. The Arakan species described under these names in J. A. S. 
XIII, 488, appears on present evidence to be correctly assigned. 

:  Taphozous fulvidus, nobis, J. A. S. X, 975, is merely a fulvescent phase of T. 
7 LONGIMANUS. (T. brevicaudus, nobis, also, was founded on a specimen of T. 
5 LONGIMANUS distorted by the stuffer; and as 7. crassus, nobis, proves to be iden- 
2 tical with T. saccorarmus, Tem., v. pulcher, Elliot, and as we further are not 
E ‘now satisfied of the distinctness of T. Cantori, nobis, from T. LONGIMANUS, the 
* ` Indian Tarmozo: would accordingly be reduced to T. saccoLarmus, Tem., T. 











ti 7 | MELANOFOSON, Tem., and T. LOKGIMANUS, (Hardwicke),—all three inhabiting 
ER the península of India as wellas the countries to the E. and S. E. 
p Nrericesvus Teumixcxkrr, (Horsf.), exhibits occasionally an uniform bright 
E | tawney-rafous phase of colouring (in the Malay countries only, so far as observed), 
` which has already been remarked in the text. Ra SARE دی‎ ` 
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x once shot a specimen, ہے‎ eee bright golden. 
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and we therefore substitute for it the other appellation by which it 
has also been described.* z 
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Lurra NAIR, F. Cuv. Specimen procured at an elevation of 4,500 
ft., near Newera Elia. ویو‎ 

Ursus LABTATUS. Skull of an old female. 

Sorex. Two species of typical Shrew, one the S. rkg&RUGINEUS, 


>. 


rufous phase Se. sunia by Mr. Hodgson), —some of the Asiatic ۳۵۵۸۵۵۱ (v. Ba- $ 
trachostomi), vide J. A. S. XVIII, 806, &c. MES. 

3 The determination of the above species of Mungouste necessitated a more 
elaborate study of the various Indisn species of the group than we had previously 
the opportunity of bestowing; and the following are the results arrived at, from F 
the series of specimens now in the Society's museum, among which we discriminate | 
the following :— | 1 

1. URVA cancrrvora, Hodgson. Hab. Nepal; Arakan; Afghanistan (Grif- 
fith). 3 

2. Muwoos virrrcortrs, (Bennet). Hab. Malabar; Ceylon. (N. B. Bare- 1 
ly separable, generically, from the last, although the bony orbital rings are com- 
plete in adults—as in the following species, with the exception of H. BRACHYURUS 
which is about equally worthy of separation. The black lateral neck-band in the 
present species is represented by a white one in the preceding). 

3. HERPESTES RUBIGINOSUS, Kelaart; H. Ellioti, nobis. Hab. S. India ; 
Ceylon. 

4. M. MALACCENSIS (2), Fischer: H. nyula, Hodgson: H. griseus apud mos, 
passim. Hab. Bengal; Nepal; Arakan? Malayan peninsula? We possess a 
fine mounted albino of this species, referred to H. GRISEUS in J. A. S. XV, 250. 

5. H. emisEUS, (Geoffroy). Viverra mungo, L., et #. pallidus, Schinz, apud 
Horsfield. Hab. Hindustan ; S. India; Ceylon? N. B. Resembles the last in 
size and form, and H. wirALENSIS in the character of its fur. 

6. H. »ULVESCENS, v. flavidens, Kelaart. Hab. Ceylon; S. India? 

7. H. wiPALENSIS et auropunctafus, Hodgson. Hab. Bengal; Upper Iadia 
generally; Sindh; Afghanistan; Malayan peninsula (Cantor) N. B. Varies 
much ín general cast of colour, ashy or fulvous prevailing, some also being very 

, others dark, 
ye H. Javanicus, (Geoff.) Hab. Malayan peninsula and archipelago, ascending 
northward to Chittagong. N. B. Does not seem to differ from the last except 
in colour. 

9. H. wvscus, Waterhouse. Hab. Nilgiris. 

10. H.(?) nwmacuvumus, Gray. Hab. Malayan peninsula, Remark, The 
only two species of Mungouste inhabiting Bengal are H. دہ عد‎ ? (nyula) 
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Kelnart, J. A. S. XX, 185,* (perhaps S, niger, Elliot, of Horsfield's 
Catalogue?) : the other sent as the “large godown Shrew of Kandy,” 
and according pretty well with Schinz's description of S. SERPENTA- 
R1vs, Belanger. Length of head and body about 43 in. ; tail 24 in.; 
tarse to end of claws 1$ in.; skull 1 in. Colour dusky slate, with 
rufescent tips to the fur ofthe upper-parts ; beneath the fur is shorter 
and more appressed, and somewhat paler, with a faint tinge of rufous 
about the breast. Not improbably undescribed, and quite distinct 
from the two other Ceylon Shrews described J. 4. S. XX, 163. 
Scirumus. Of this genus, Dr. Kelaart has only sent a fragment of 


“the skin of a young Sc. macrourus, Forster (var. of a rudd y-white 


or whitish-isabelline colour) ; and, on loan, a skin of the rufous-capped 
Striped Squirrel, Sc. KELAARTI, Layard (vide note to J. A. S. XX, 
166), remarkable for having its three pale dorsal stripes unusually clear 
whitish, the five dark stripes unusually blackish and strongly contrast- 
ing, the medial whitish stripe narrow and the lateral broad, and the 
crown but faintly tinged with fulvous. Neither this nor Sc. ۲ 
are very satisfactorily distinguished from Sc. TRISTRIATUS, of which 
they seem to be local varieties merely ; all retaining the deep rufous 
tinge under the tail by which they may be at once distinguished from 
Sc. PALMARUM, and it remains to ascertain whether the voice sever- 
ally differs, as is so remarkably exemplified by Sc. r4LMARUM and 
Sc. TRISTRIATUS.T 

The Murip# sent are—GERBILLUS INDICUS, skin and examples 
in spirit, —Mvs indicus, Geoffroy, in spirit, —M. rLAVESCENS, Gray, 


* Of two specimens of this Shrew sent formerly by Dr. Kelaart, one was labelled 
S. woNTANUS by mistake, and we thus came to describe both by the name 
MoNTANUS in J. A. S. XX, 163, dropping the name rknmuGINEUS by which 
Dr. Kelaart has since described the same species in XX, 185. He now writes 
word that he agrees in considering (be two specimens referred to as being of one 
species, his S. FERRUGINEUS ; whilst his S. MONTANUS has never been sent here 
at all, his only specimen having been forwarded to Dr. Andrew Smith in England. 

+ In a communication just received from- Mr. Layard, it seems that he also is 
now of opinioa that 560. ۰ and Sc. KarLAAmTI may be varieties of Sc. TRIS- 
rRiATUS; but in Ann. Mag. N. H., 1852, p. 335, be states of Sc. 200: that 


its voice is far more shrill than that of Sc. TRiSTRIATUS; and also of Sc. — 


LAYAXRDI, nobis, that—'' I shot it in dense jungle, being attracted to it by the 


۱ voice ''ء‎ but the last is undoubtedly a strongly marked distinct species. 
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and its var. kandianus, Kelaart, J. A. S. XX, 169, several. specim ens — 
in spirit, confirming the opinion expressed loc. cit. of the nun-distinet- 3. 
ness of this as a species from M. rLaAvEsCENS,—M. NEMORALIS (7), — 
nobis; adolescent? (this is sent as “the common house Rat of = — 
Trincomali and Batticoloo; I never," adds Dr. Kelaart, “saw UNS کی‎ 
elsewhere”): M. wuscuLus, L., from Kandy, skin, and specimen in — — 7 
spirit (the first instance we have seen of the common European house | +t 
Mouse from any part of Asia, though of course it must be continually iw 
brought by the shipping),—and, lastly,— of 
Mus FULVIDIVENTRIS, nobis, n. s. A field Mouse from Trincomali, 
affined to M. TkRRICOLOR, nobis, J. 4. S. XX, 172, and to another” - 
we have since discovered in the neighbourhood of Calcutta.” Length £ 
probably about 22 in.; tail (vertebree) 23 in.; tarse to tip of claws § ` 
in. Colour of M. sytvaticus ab6ve, the fur shorter and less fine, 
and straight (as in its various Indian affines) ; lower-parts rufescent or 
isabelline, or they may be described as pale.weak ferruginous. Twenty 
‘ caudal vertebree distinguishable with 4 in. additional of tail-tip. 

Ivsrnix HIRSUTIROSTRIS, Brandt: IT. leucurus, Sykes; H. sey- 
lonensis, nobis (the young). Skins and skulls. 

Sus ? Three skulls of wild Boars of different ages from Trin- 
comali do not present the peculiarities of form of the skull sent by 
Mr. Layard, upon which is founded the Sus zEYLONENSIS, nobis, 
J. A. S. XX, 173; but are nearly affined to the continental race with 
narrow occiput, this part, however, being rather less narrow than in 
the Indian specimen described loc. ۰ 

MANIS PENTADACTYLA, L.: M. drachyura, Erxl., &c. The skin 
of a full grown specimen, establishing this species as an inhabitant of 
the island. 

Of Birds, the most remarkable is a new species of CimcAgTUs or 
Hamatornis, Vigors, forwarded also by Mr. Layard. 

+ H. sPILOGASTER, nObis, m. ۰ Rather smaller than H. CHEELA, 
(Lath., v. undulatus, Vigors), and remarkable for having the under- 
parts as in the adult of that species, while the upper-parts, throat and 








3 * M. ALniDIVENTRIS, nobis, n. s. Resembles M. Tenarcotor, nobis, except 
in being much larger, and generally greyer or less fulvescent. Length of a large 
| male (fresh) 6} in., of which the tail is 24 in. ; tarse to tip of claws 44 in.; car 
۳ (from anterior base) a in. 
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tail, retain in the adult the same colouring as that of the young of 
H. CHEELA; a phase of plumage which we have never seen among 
the multitude of Bengal specimens of H. cmEEkLA examined, but 
which is exhibited in the two now received from different parts of 
Ceylon. . A figure of a third specimen is given in a collection of 
zoological drawings from Ceylon forwarded on inspection by Mr. J. A. 
Moorgaart. In this the irides are represented pure white (as in 
š ORNIS'TEESA), whereas those of H. cnesta are brilliant golden- 
y 








SpizAETUS LIMNAETUS, (Horsf.), var. ciRRHATUS et cristatel- 
lus, auct., of peninsular India generally. Specimen rather small. 

Buceros rica, Scopoli. The common Pied Hornbill of Ceylon; 
sent also by Mr. Layard. Identical with Indian specimens: and we 
therefore consider B. violaceus, Shaw, apud Wagler (with four black 
medial tail-feathers) tb be merely a casual or occasional variety, more 
especially as we have seen continental examples with the sub-medial 
rectrices partly black. í 

B. GINGALENSIS, Shaw. Head of male. 

CucuLus Sonneratil, Latham. 

MALACOCEREUS GRISEUS, (Lath.), var. Resembling the species 
of S. Indis, excepting that the head is concolorous with the rest of 
the upper-parts. 

Gnaucurus savensis (? Horsfield). Sent also by Mr. Layard. 
Differs from Gr. Macer of continental India in its considerably 
smaller size, the wing measuring but 5j in., with the rest in pro- 


portion. 
GALLUS STANLEYI, Gray. A fine hen. We had previously only a 
pullet of this sex. ` * | 


Dromas AmDEOLA, Payk., in immature plumage. An extremely 
interesting specimeu, as distinetly indicating the affinities of this (ns 
hitherto considered) anomalous and isolated genus. “The plumage is 
precisely that of a young Tern: and from all the details of outward 
structure, it will be seen that this curious form is but an extraordinary 
modification of the Tern type, just as PHENICOPTERUS is a most 
singular modification of the type of Ansenina. But the Gulls and 
Terns, or Lani, are more nearly affined in their whole organization” 

* Also by tbe number and colouring of tbe eggs, character of the chick, and by 
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to the great series of CuanADRIAD and ScoLoracipæ, auct., than 
they are to the true PALMIPEDES ; and indeed approximate the Crha- 
RADRIAD#, &c., much more than the latter do to either the AgDEIDJ& 
or RALLIDA:: and therefore they claim to rank rather among the 
GRALLATORES than among the Natatores, though the genus Dro- 
MAS alone assumes the characteristic proportions of an ordinary wader. 
It will be remarked that the habits of Dromas are entirely those of 1 
sea-side Tern: and an egg formerly sent by Mr. UW8yard a 
probably appertaining to this species (and it could not well 





belonged to aught else) is further confirmatory of the view here taken 


ÁN 


of the position of this remarkable genus in the natural system.* 

PORZANA ZEYLANICA, (Gm.)  Differs from a specimen from Gum- 
sur in the deep rufous colour being. more developed at the bae of the 
nape, and also margining the scapularies, wing-coverts, and longest 
tail-coverts, where no trace of it is perceptible in the Gumsur speci- 
men. ‘The latter would seem to be of a distinct variety, if not closely 
affined species. 

A few other specimens in this class require no special notice. 

Of Reptiles, Dr. Kelaart has forwarded— 

TrksruDiNATA. Emys sena, Gray (sent also by Mr. Layard), —and 
Emypa PUNCTATA, Gray (v. Cryptopus granosus, Dumeril and Bibron). 

SAURIA. CROCODILUS PALUSTRIS, Lesson;—MoNiTOR DRA- 
CENA, (L.), Gray (v. Faranus bengalensis, D. and B.) ; t —Hxwi- 
DACTYLUS FR.ENATUS, Schl.; H. Cocr.e:n D. and B. (common in 
Bengal, but not hitherto observed in S. India) ; H. LESCHENAULTIT, 
D. and B.;—LvmurockePHALUS SCUTATUS, (L.), 5 adults; Carorxs 
OoPrHIOMACHUS, (Merrem); C. vensicoron, (Daud.) :—C. Roux: (?), 
Dumeril and Bibron, ‘and C. mysraceus, Dumeril and Bibron, were 
sent formerly by Mr. Layard. 3 


the seasonal changes of colouring of the genus HYDROCHELIDON in particular : 
by the voice likewise ; and by their haunts and general habits, ۰ 

* In PoprcA and 3۱۷۳۵۸۱۱۵ we recognise the converse modification, in a Ral- 
lidous genus presenting the proportions of an ordinary swimmer. ÀN. B. It should 
be remarked that we perceive little ۲ between the truc Lamina and the 
PaocxktLARriDAE (or Albatrosses and Petrels). * 

+ V. Brinnon, nobis, J. A. S. XI, 869, we now consider to be a variety merely 
of this species, which appcars to be the only Varanus of all peninsular India. 
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° BATRACHIA. RANA curiPORA, D. and B.; R. MALABARICA, 

auct.; R. BENGALENSIS, Gray; ENGYSTOMA MARMORATUM ; PoLy- 
PEDATES LEUCOMYSTAX, (Grav.) ; P. cruciGer, nobis, n. s.; Buro 
MELANOSTICTUS, Schneider. 

CALOTES oPHriOMACHUS. Specifically identical with an example 
from the Nicobars, noticed J. 4. S. XV, 376 :* but a nearly affined 
Cavores from Cherra Punji (presented by Mr. Frith) differs in having 
the head much flatter, the nuchal spines less laterally compressed or 
widely flattened and more rigid, being scarcely at all expanded on 
their terminal half, and in having a well marked second sincipital crest 
above the ear, shewing eight spines, the first three of which are short 
and the fifth longest: there is also no black stripe through the eye.— 
C. PLATYCEPs, nobis, n. s. 

C. VERSICOLOR. Specimens very strongly mottled, but apparently 
identical with the extremely common and only species of this genus 
we know of in Lower Bengal. 

C. Rouxi? This species is probably distinct and. undescribed ; 
but as Dr. Kelaart has forwarded a series of Ceylon reptiles to Dr. 
Andrew Smith in England, we decline naming it at present. Crest of 
elevated flattened spines much longer than in C. VERSICOLOR, con- 
tinued along the entire back and over the base of tail; two isolated 
spines, one before the other, above the ears; oblique plait of neck, 
before the shoulders, well marked in adults; a very slight fanon, or 
indication of one, on the throat; lateral scales fully twice as large as 


the abdominal ; longest hind-toe reaching to the ear ; tail 3 of the total 
- length : colour fulvous-green, reddening on the throat of two specimens 


under examination; tail (in the faded specimens) chiefly albescent ; 
radiating dark marks on the eyelids, as in C. VERSICOLOR., 

C. wvsrAcEUS.f  Nuchal and dorsal crest diminishing gradually 
to base of tail; two separate groups of 3 or 4 spines each above each 
ear; lateral scales not much larger than the abdominal; a very dis- 
tinct well marked fanon in adults; tail š of the total length; longest 

* The supposed 0۸0۳۸۶ MYSTACEUS of the — loc, cit., is a BLA of 


Mr. Gray, exce except that the back is crested tMbughout ; and a very similar species 
in the museum, save that the throat-skin is lax and forms a sort of fanon, was 


. procured, we believe at Mirzapore, by the late Major Wroughton. 


f Identical in species with examplcs since received from سپٹ‎ : 
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 hind-toe reaching to the ear ; colour remarkable, green, with 4 or 5 large : 
red blotches on each side; the tip of upper lip, border of under lip, 
and nape, appear to have been blue in adults ; and the border of the — 
lower lip yellow, continued as a broad stripe to the shoulder; no 
radiating mark on the eye-lids. 

RANA BENGALENSIS, Gray, Hardw. Il. Ind. Zool. In J. A.S. XVI, 
1016, Dr. Cantor supposes the figure cited to have been perhaps 
intended for R. LescugNAULTH. It is, however, a common Calcutta 
species which we had not previously seen from elsewhere, being more 
affined to R. MALABARICA, from which it differs in its much smaller 
size (never, that we have seen, attaining the magnitude of adult ۰ 
TEMPORARIA), and much more slender toes which are fully webbed ; 
the colouring is nearly similar, but it appears never to have the pale 
dorsal stripe, and the dark markings of the back are generally obso- 
lete ; there are never any distinct dark bands, also, upon the rami 
of the lower jaw, but the entire throat is marbled more or less dis- 
tinctly. Another common Calcutta species of the same or smaller 
size (inhabiting also Arakan) is coloured exactly as in R. MALABARICA 
and varies similarly; but this (R. assımıLıs, nobis,) has invariably 
the hind-feet much less webbed, and the long second toe is nearly 
free for its terminal three phalanges. 

POLYPEDATES CRUCIGER, nobis, ». s. This fine Tree Frog much 
resembles P. LEUCOmMYSTAX in form, but is double the size, with no 
spots on the body, nor marbling of the posterior surface of the thigh ; 
but a black line proceeds from each eye obliquely across to the loin 
on the opposite side, the two crossing each other over the occiput, and 
there is a small transverse line before and behind respectively, connect- 
ing the extremities of the two long diagonal lines ; a black lateral line 
also from the corner of the eye terminates in a large black spot in 
some specimens, while in others the whole of these markings are more 
or less obliterated. Length of head and body 3j in. ; of hind-limb 
to extremity of toe 5 in.* io 

In a collection of zoological drawings from Ceylon, obligingly for- 

‘warded for inspection by Mr. J. N. Moogaart (at the request of Dr. 

+ We have a still finer Tree Frog from the Naga hills, Asim (P. SMABAG- 
oixus, nobis). Length of head and body 3] in.; hind.limb 5] io. Wholly 
grecn above, changiog in spirit to Urid blue ; under-parts pale. 
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Kelaart), we further recognise the common EUPREPIS MULTIFAS- 
CrATUS, (Wagler),—Rana LESCHENAULTII, D. and B., —ENGYvsTOMA 
MALABARICUM, Jerdon,—and a fine species of MgGALOPHRYS. CA- 
LOTES OPHIOMACHUS is coloured variously, and the fully adult at the 
height of the breeding season would appear to be of a deep blackish- 
green, with the usual transverse narrow white body-stripes, and the 
head and throat dark crimson. 

Fisuks. LetHrinus ! Affined to L. nARAK, (Forster), and 
found also at the Sandheads ;— PLATAX OCELLATUS, C. and V.; 
SwvNANCEIA BRACHIO! (fine specimen) ;—XyYRICTHYS TJ.ENIURUS, 
Val.; CANNORHYNCHUS (Fistularia, auct.,) 1MMACULATUS, (Fors- 
ter) ;—Ecueneis REMORA (probably from the Atlantic). 

TETRODON ARGENTATUS, nobis, n». s. Affiued to T. OBLONGUS, 
Bloch. Colour livid brown above, with numerous specks and some 
larger scattered round spots of a deeper hue; dilatable abdominal 
skin of a livid or dead white; on the side a broad brilliant silvery 
stripe from mouth to tail, enclosing the pectoral, and a similar spot 
before the eye. rides golden. Length 5j in.; distance from snout 
to pectoral 12 in. ; do. to dorsal 3 in. 

6. From E. L. Layard, Esq. A collection of sundries from Cey- 
lon. Among them is the skin of a Squirrel, which we consider to be 
merely a pale variety of Sc. MACROURUS, with worn and faded fur. 
Among the birds, we find a second example of CARPOPHAGA PUSILLA, 
nobis, J. 4. S. XVIII, 816, described from a Nilgiri specimen : 
and the male and female of what will doubtless prove to be TRERON 
POMPADORA, (Gm.); differing only from Tr. MALABARICA, Jerdon, 
in having a broad yellowisb-green forehead, no trace of ruddy-orange 
on the breast of the male, and sullied white lower tail-coverts in both 
sexes (those of the male Tr. MALABARICA being constantly of a deep 
ferruginous hue). The females are similar excepting in the colour of 
the forehead. Size rather inferior to that of Ta. MALABARICA, the 
length of closed wing 5] in. An Eporivs is also peculiar, and nearly 
resembles E. rARADISEUS of the Malay countries, but has the frontal 
crest more developed, though much less so than in the Epourt we have 
seen from S. India. Buceros rica, Scopoli, is also sent as the com- 
mon Pied. Hornbill of the island: and other species of birds worthy of 
remark are Pirrisoma (SMICRORNIS?) AGILE,—new to the Ceylon 
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fauna,—and DRY MOCATAPHUS FUSCACAPILLUS, nobis, J. 4. S. XVIII, 
815, but which should rather have been classed in Peg LORNEUM." 

Mr. Layard has further favored us with a most valuable and inter- 
esting collection of shells, in all more than 200 species, and we have 






now to thank him for about 170 species, and fine series of many of 


them,—land, fresh-water, and marine,—while of others are sent inferior 
or imperfect examples, for report as to whether we required good 
specimens of the same, in which case Mr. Layard will forward them 
and has probably ere this done so. The species presented by him to 
the Society are from various parts of the world, but a large proportion of 
them, particularly of the land and fresh-water species, are from Ceylon.t 


+ In the genus PELLORNEUM should likewise be merged DUMETIA, nobis, 
founded on the Timalia Ayperylhra, Franklin, of S. India and Ceylon, Malaca- 
cereus? albogularis, nobis, J. A. S. XVII, 453. There would thus be four ascer- 
tained species of PELLORNIUM, Sw., all closely affined to MArAcocencus in form 
and habits. 

+ The following species of fishes have also, on different occasions, been pre- 
sented to the Society by Mr. Layard. 

Upeneus RosskLLH, C. and V. ;—HoLockNTRUM ORIENTALE, C. and V. — 
PLATYCEPHALUS SCABER, (Bloch) ;—Grirnisopnox RAHTI, C. and V. ;—Cuaxro- 
DON sknANUS, C. and V.;—Cn. Laranor nobis, m. #. ;—AÀCANTHUMNUS TRIOS- 
T&Gus, (Bloch) ;—A. xaxwrnumus, nobis, m. f. ; —AMPHACANTHUS JAVUS, (L.) ; 
—A. suron, C. and V. ;—Barsus TOR(? B. Ham.), young ;——HuwinHnAMPHUS 
Georeu, Val. ;—and Ruomnvus TRIOCELLATUS, Cuv. 

CuxropoN LAYAmñpiri, nobis, n.s. Affined to Cit. VAGABUNDUS, L. General 
colour (in spirit) golden-brown, with a broad vertical blackish baud from occiput 
to throat passing through the middle of the eyes, bordered behind by a white band 
of similar breadth, and this by a much narrower dark streak not reaching to the 
throat; lips and chin black, separated from the dark ocular band by a white space 
of the same breadth ; fins whitish, with a single black band crossing the tail, —ano- 
ther extends throughout the soft portion of the anal, and having a strongly defined 
white border above, and a less defined whitish border below, and the posterior or 
descending portion of the dorsal has also a similar black band, continued a little 
over the base of the tail; longitudinal bands on the sides as in Cit. VAGAuUNDUS, 
&c. D. 13: A. Poi C. 17; ۰ 15 ; V. i. Length of specimen 24 in. 

ACANTHURUS XANTHURUS, nobis, mn. y. Allined to A, XANTHOFTERUS, Cantor, 
but deeper in the body, and wholly black with bright golden-yellow tail, and a 
tinge of the same upon the pectorals. D. fy; A. g^; €. 17; P. 155; V. ۰ 
Length of specimen 74 in. 

Two species of Snakes have also been sent by Mr. Layard, viz. ۰ 
Lus WYPNALIS, (Merrem), and XENODON PURPURASCENS, var. 

2.2 2 
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7. From Walter Elliot, Esq., Madras C. S., now at Masulipatam. 
Three specimens of Turara ELLIOTI, Waterhouse; the Tapaie of the 
Coromandel coast. According to Mr. Waterhouse, this animal و‎ 
about equal in size to T. TANA;" but the examples here noticed do 
not exceed T. renRUGINEA in size, and are obviously distinct as a 
species from either of those of the Malay countries. 

8. From Babu Rajendra Mallika. "The carcass of a small Indian 
Bear (skull only preserved). Also that of a kid of TerRACEROS 
QUADRICORNIS, and do. MuNTJACUS VAGINALIS, 

9. From the Barrackpore menagerie. Carcasses of ۵ 
MAURUS, and of a very fine male Leopard,—both skin and skeleton 
preserved of the latter. 

10, Dr. A. Bedford. Skin of EunvNoRuHYNCHUS PYGM EUS, 
procured at the Sandheads. 

11. Mrs. E. Woodley. A white Sparrow. 

12. Mr. R. Smith. A species of MANTIS. 

13. Capt. McFarlane, of the barque * Arrow. Two specimens of 
an Ocrorvs, “ blown or washed on board during a typhoon in the 
China Sea." E. Brvrn. 

Report of Curator, Zoological Department. 

My Report for the present meeting records the donations to the‏ سورع 
Zoological Department of the Society's Museum for the last three months,‏ 
which are as follow :‏ 

1. From C. T. Lushington, Esq. The carcass of a young GLOBICEPHA- 
Lus (or *Ca'ing Whale"), of the species noticed in J. A. S, XIX, 426, killed 
in the Hugly near Serampore. It has been prepared as a stuffed speci- 
men; and of the adult we possess skeletons of both sexes, that of the 
female having been mounted or put together. Closely affined to the 
European Gr. DEDUCTOR, this species differs externally in being wholly of 
a black colour. Its intermaxillaries are shorter; the teeth fewer and 
larger, numbering 6 or 7 above and 7 or 8 below on each side; the upper 
view of the maxillaries differs considerably in contour, being broader and 
less elongated in the Indian species; and there are other discrepancies 
which are less marked. Gu. 12021603, nobis, n. ۰ 

2. From Capt. T. P. Sparkes, Ramri. The left radius, two lumbar 
and one sacral vertebra, of an enormous Whale (BALENOPTERA P) و‎ and 
two lumbar vertebre and the second (F) right rib of a smaller Whale. 


These Capt. Sparkes supposed to have belonged to one individual, respect- 


ET. ing which he contributes the following information, “The Whale was 
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thrown up dead and in a horrid state of decomposition on Juggoo or è 
Amherst Island during last rains. I was unable to see it تیووے‎ bat wes. | - 
„told that the carcass measured 84 ft. in length. The vertebre and rib were - 
all that I could recover on visiting the island just before I came up to Cal- 
cutta, with the exception of the two jaw-bones, each about 14 ft. long, 
; which the steamer was unable to bring up last trip, but which I will send 
you on her return this time from Arakan. "This is the only instance I 
have heard of, of a Whale being stranded on the Coast of Arakan." = 
Nevertheless, the bones sent are certainly those of two individuals and E 
probably species, differing materially in size;* and we have a note of a 7 
Whale of the largest size having been stranded on the Chittagong Coast, ۳ 
as recorded in the * Friend of India' newspaper for September 15th, 1842, 8 
and copied into most of the contemporary Indian Journals; but no de- > 
scription was taken of it that would determine the genus. : 

3. From Mr. E. Lindstedt. A specimen, evidently an adult male, of 
AccreiTER NISOIDES, nobis, J.-A. S. XVI, 727, and shewing that the 
example previously described was the skin-of a younger male and not of a 
female; also the skin of a presumed adult male BargRACHOSTOMUS AUBITUS, 
( Vigors), differing from the supposed adult female in its rather smaller size 
and much darker and less rufescent colouring ; an example of BUTALIS LATI- 
ROSTRIS, (Raffles), v. poonensis, Sykes, et terricolor, Hodgson; and the 
nest of a species of Dicaum,—all from Malacca. 

4. From Capt. Phayre, Commr. of Arakan. The skull and an imper- 
fect skin of a Hare “ from the east side of the range of mountains divid- 
ing Arakan from the valley of the Irawaddi, where the 8. W. monsoon is 
much modified." It would appear to be identical with Larus SINENSIS, 
Gray, of Hardwicke's * Illustrations of Indian Zoology, known only by 
that figure. "The skull closely resembles that of Lervs RUFICAUDATUS, Is. 
Geoff. (the common Bengal Hare) ; and so far as can be judged from what 
remains of the skin (the ears having been destroyed), the general structure 
would appear to be quite similar: but the colouring is remarkably differ- 
ent; being a mixture of deep tawny or rufo-fulvous with much black on 
the upper-parts, and the under-parts whitish. The paws are black under- 

4 neath, mingled with some tawny along the lower surface of the tarsus ; the 
latter being almost pure white externally, and thus forming a remarkable 
and striking contrast with the hue of the lower surface. Tail black above 
and at the tip, whitish below towards its base. On the sides towards the belly 

= Indeed the sacral vertebra above noticed very probably pertained to a third 


individual, judging from the fact that it presents the appearance of having been 
much longer exposed to the effects of atmospheric and other destructive iufluences. 
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the fur much resembles both in colour and texture that of the entire upper- 
parts of L. nuricavparvs; but on the back the fulvous hue is very much 
deeper and the admixture of black is much greater: the short soft under~ 


fur is deep buff or fulvous, whereas in L. nvricAvDATUS the same is whitish 
or rather almost pure white.* 


5. From Mr. A. Harris. A specimen of جع مو[‎ RAPHIDEA, Fabricius. 

6. From Babu Rajendra Mallicka. Fresh specimens of Gouna CORO- 
NATA and CARPOPHAGA SYLVATICA, which have been prepared as skeletons ; 
and n kitten of FELIS BENGALENSIS. 


7. From the Barrackpore menagerie. A carcass of PRESPYTIS MAURUS, 
fem., and one of a doe Antelope, A. CERVICAPRA. 

8. From Capt. Robt. Tytler, 38th Lt. Infantry. Sundry specimens of 
Rata and of Bats, chiefly from the vicinity of Barrackpore; and examples 
of HxsrEsTES NYULA and H. AvEorvXcTATA from the Midnapur district. 

9. From Dr. McGowan, Ningpo. Two valves of a species of AVIOULA 
mussel, with extraneous substances introduced artificially and enerusted 
with macre or ‘mother of pearl’ deposit, as noticed in p. 188, ante. 

10. From Capt. Thos. Hutton, Masuri. A collection of Bats taken 
out of spirit and sent down with camphor in a closed tin canister, which 
proves to be a most excellent mode of transmitting small animals from a 
distance. Of nine species, at least four are European and included with 
more or less justice in the Fauna Britannica. These are BARBASTELLUS 
COMMUNIS, Gray, Myotis MURINDS, (Gooff.), M. rrrersTRELLUS, (Schreber), 
and ScorormiLUs SEROTINUS, (Schr) Of two other species of Scoro- 
PHILUS, one only differs a little in colour from a specimen sent by Mr. 
H. E. Strickland as Sc. pasycarrvs, (Leisler); and the other would 
seem to be undescribed.t Three species of RxrwoLormvs sent are Ru. 

* Hares are unknown in Arakan and in the Tenasserim provinces; also through- 
out the Malayan peninsula and archipelago, with the exception of LEPUS NIGRI- 
cous, F. Cuv., in Java, which has most probably been introdaced from S. India 
or Ceylon, as it doubtless likewise has in the Mauritius; but we bavo met with 
several notices of Hares in the Indo-Chinese countries, even in Cochin China, the 
species being as yet undetermined. 

f Asso many of the European species of Bats thus extend their range to the 
Himalaya, we may look out with some confidence for others. As regards PLECOTUS, 
for instance, upon the most careful comparison of fine English specimens of Pr. 
AunrrUS with the description of PL. wowocnnous, Hodgson, J. A. S. XVI, 891, 
the only difference we can detect is that the Himalayan Prt&corus would seem to 
have shorter fur above ; a most unsatisfactory distinction, and only one specimen of 
it had been observed: and good examples of Vesr. cantata, Hodgson, much 
require to be compared minutely with equally good examples of the European 
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rnagATUS, Hodgson,* Ru. wacnoris, Hodgson, and n species اه ی‎ ` 
Lower Bengal which appears to be Ru. uıxor, Horsfield, and. Gn its 
oecasional rufous phase) RA. subbadius, Hodgson.t = | 3 


E. BLYTH. 
Report of the Curator, Museum of Economie Geology. — 

Geological and Mineralogical.—We have received, from Dr. Kelaart of — | 
Ceylon, two specimens of Granite, one of which is a garnet granité, the — 
Garnets being of the Essonite or Cinnamon-stone variety. It also contains 
some minute semi-crystallised dull black-green grains which may be horn- 
blende or tin ore, but the only assay I could take from such a small speci- 
men leaves it uncertain if the reduced metal was iron or tin. 

Economic Geology.—Captain Sherwill has sent us from Singrowlee in 

Native Copper from near the fort of Burdee on the Soane River ; 

Copper Pyrites ; 

A fine red Gossan of Copper from that quarter; 

Gold Dust Sand from Jushpore ; 

Coal of a very fine appearance ; 

Galena, Iron ore, Iron Pyrites, Limestone and Zinc Blende. 

The first and last articles of this list are the most remarkable; the Cop- 
per for its purity (and Captain Sherwill's informant says there is plenty of 
it!) and the zinc ore as being a novelty in Lower India, and both may be 

* Perhaps the Ra. MITRATUS, nobis, J. A. S. XIII, 483, may prove to be no 
other than this, though tbe ear-conch (in the dried specimens) would seem to be 
somewhat larger ; and the additional Indian species now ascertained to those above 
noticed. are Rx. Arriwis(?), Horsfield, from Ceylon, wide p. 346, ante, — Ru. 
Rovxı, Temminck,—and ۰ Peansontt, Horsfield, * Catalogue of the specimens 
of Mammalia in the Hon'ble Company's Museum’ in London.—Of the affined 
genus Hirrosrprnos the ascertained Indian species are those mentioned in my 
last Report, p. 346, ante) ; and the curious genus C.grors, nobis, J. A. S. XVII, 
251, is evidently much affioed to Monwoors of Leach, figured in Lin. Trans, 
XIII, t. 7, p. 77, now ascertained to inhabit Cuba,—and to Cexrvato, Gray, 
(* Zoology of the Voyage of the Sulphur"), uncertain whether from Amboyna or from 
S. America: but it has not the singularly elevated cranium of the former genus, 
nor is the ear-conch bifid to the front, as in both the others. The tail and inter- 
femoral membrane resemble those of Cewrurro ; and the middle finger has three 
phalanges, whereas that of Centunio has four (as generally in the ۸ 
group). + Vide p. 347, ante. 

1 The only Indian Ores of Zinc which we bave till now are from Jawar in 
Ajmeer (See Journal Vol. XIX, p. 212) presented by Captain Brooke. 
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cited as another instance of how much we have to discover on all sides | 
of us. 

From Captain Haughton, lst Asst. to the Governor General S. W. Fron- 
tier, we have received n larger specimen of the Serai Kéla Copper Ore which 
is composed of an igapure earthy Oxide of Iron and Copper, with Silicates, 
Carbonates and Sulpburets of Copper. 

From the Rev. F. Fitzgerald, we have received some specimens of the 
Auriferous Quartz Rock of North Carolina. 

ks. i I have put into the form of a notice for the Journal my account of 

- another Amalgamation experiment made with 14 lbs. of the Argentiferous 
Copper ore (Pacos and Colorados) from the Deoghur mine, for which we 
are again indebted to Captain Sherwill, and it will be seen that the rosult 
has fully justified my anticipation of finding a richer ore than those we 
before experimented upon. 

H. 1۳1111 00 
Curator, Museum Economic Geology. 
LIBRARY. 
The following books have been presented to the Library since the last 

meeting. T, 

Bombay Magnetic and Meteorological Register, 1848. Bombay, 1851. 
4to.— By THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE OBSERVATORY. 
Icones Plantarum Asiaticarum, Part IIT. Monocotyledonous Plants. 

By Dr. W. Griffith. Calcutta, 1851, 4to. (2 copies).—Bv THE GOVERN- 

MENT OF BENGAL. 

Notulw ad Plantas Asiaticas, Part III. Monocotyledonous Plantas. By ۴ 

Dr. W. Griffith. Calcutta, 1851, 8vo.—Bx THE GovERNMENT or BENGAL. 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago, for January, 1852, 2 copies. -By 

THE ۰ 

Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society, vol. XX.—By rie ۰ 
Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, vol. XI.—Bv THE 
` The Oriental Christian Spectator, for February, 1852.—By rue Epiro. — 
The Missionary, for March, 1852.—Bv rne Editor. © N 

The Oriental E for April, 1852.—By rus ۰ MTS 

Observer, for April, 1852.—By THE Epirons. 

; E * Api 1853. Br THE Eniron. 

| 852—By ru» Euros. — 
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Ibn Huokul's Account of Seestan, translated by Major WILLIAM 
AN DERSON, Bengal Artillery. 


* | have added to the Map of Seestan, the boundaries on the various 


_ sides. On the East, the deserts between Mukran and Sind and Mool- 


tan: onthe West, Khorasan with a few districts of India; on the 
North, India, Ghoor, Khorasan ‘and Koomes ; on the South, the de- 
serts between Seestan, Fars and Kerman. r | 

The towns. of Seestan and the bounding districts are, Zurunj, 
Keyun, Noh, Tak, Koheen, Khash, Furruh, Churruh, Bost, Zurda: ` 





Serwan, Zalkan, Bugnee, Dejh-Guz, Buk Gurmaóbwuk, Bishling, Punj- — 


wace, Kohuk, Ghuznee, Kusr Quetta ; Seewee ; Espungulee, Haman. 
The chief town is called Zurunj,—having both a city and suburbs, 
the city contains 8 castle, and is surrounded by a ditch; while the 
suburbs have a mere wall. The water in the ditch is partly from 
springs in it, and partly from surplus irrigation. The gates are five: 
the Judeed and the Ateek both leading to Fars, at no great distance 
from each other; the Kurkoonuh leading to Khorasan; the MEE- 
smux leading to Bost; the Tam leading to the various suburban 
villages. The most frequented is the Tam gate-way: all the doors 
are covered with iron. 
For the suburbs there are thirteen gate-ways :— 
` "The Meena; in the direction of Fars. + 
` The Joorjan ; | 
— "The Sarol; i é 
The Setara ; 
The Shaeb ; 
"The Lookheek ; 
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Jin Huokul's Account of Seestan, translated by Major WILLIAM | 

ANDERSON, Bengal Artillery. ۱ 0 - 4 


* 1 have added to the Map of Seestan, the boundaries on the various 
sides. On the East, the deserts between Mukran and Sind and Mool- 
tan: on the West, Khorasan with a few districts of India; on the و‎ 


za North, India, Ghoor, Khorasan ‘and Koomes; on the South, the de- — — 
serts between Seestan, Fars and Kerman. É : 
: The towns of Seestan and the bounding districts are, Zurunj, E 
Keyun, Noh, Tak, Koheen, Khasb, Furruh, Churruh, Bost, Zurdan, 
Serwan, Zalkan, Bugnee, Dejh- “Guz, Buk Gurmaóbuk, Bishling, Panj- 
u waee, Kohuk, Ghuznee, Kusr Quetta » Seewee ; Espungulee, Haman. 
| The chief town is called Zurunj,—having both a city and suburbs, 
the city contains a castle, and is surrounded by a ditch ; while the 
suburbs have a mere wall. The water in the ditch is partly from 
springs in it, and partly from surplus irrigation. The gates are five: 
the Judeed and the Ateek both leading to Fars, at no great distance 
from each other; the Kurkoonuh leading to Khorasan ; the MEE- 
snuK leading to Bost; the Tam leading to the various suburban 
| villages. The most frequented is the Tam gate-way: all the doors 
v are covered with iròn. 
For the suburbs there are thirteen gate-ways :— 
"The Meena; in the direction of Fars. * 
> The Joorjan ; ; 
š The Sarol; | . 
The Setara; > 
The Shaeb ; 
The Lookheek ; 3 
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also flow into the Zeruh Lake. The river of Furruh rises in the 
country of Ghoor, as does the stream called Meeshuk also flowing 
into the lake. 

Seestan is highly productive, abounding in grain and fruits and 
grapes, "The inhabitants to appearance are comfortable. Large crops 
of Assafcetida are gathered in the deserts which lie between Seestan 
and Mukran ; the people often eat it as food; and mix it very generally 
in all their cooking. 

Buloochistan is the name of a country in which is the town called 
Seewee, but the chief resides at QUETTA; ESPONGULEE is larger 
than Quetta. Rukhuj is the name of a district of which a town is 
Punswaee and another Komvux, this district lies between Buloo- 
chistan and Zumeendawur; the inhabitants are mostly weavers of 
woollen cloth ; much money is paid as revenue from this district ; much 
grain is also produced, as the country is both fertile and extensive. 

Zumeendawur is a productive spot being bounded by Ghoor, 
Buenee, Khuluj BisaLling and Kmasu; the town of Zumeen- 
dawur is without "walls but has a citadel; it is also the name of the 
district of which are towns called GugMABUK and Dez Guz both 
situated on the banks of the Helmund. But in- "Bugnee, Khuluj, 
Zanur, and Ghoor with their dependencies, some of the people are 
on terms of alliance, and some have become Mohummedans. These 
places are all very cold locations. 

The Khuluj is a Toorkee tribe, which for ages, has wandered between 
India and Seestan to the South of Ghoor; they are rich in cattle like 
other Toorkee tribes, their dress and laug are similar to those of 
Erak; they wander to Meroe and viit India as merchants. 

Bost is a city larger than any other in the government of Seestan, 
except Zurung—but it is not salubrious; although very fertile at all 
sensons; having both dates and grapes. 

Kooueen isa small place, but having villages and hamlets attached ; 
it is situated one march from Scestan on the left of a traveller to- Bost, 
about two fursukbs from 50731007 ; ‘the family of Suffar which ruled 


over Fars, Kerman, Khorasan and Seestan came originally from this 
place. They were four brothers called. Yakoob, Omur, Taher and 
` Ulee, sons of Lues. Taher was killed at the gate of Bost; his grave 


is there. Yakoob died at Jund Shapore on his return from Baghdad, 








Ue tgo iat is buried. Omur was killed and buried at Baghdad. 


"145 NN 
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Ulee contrived to win his way to safety in Joorjan, he departed life in 
the Dehestan where he was interred. Yakoob was the eldest in years 
and a slave in some of the Sufar families. Omur was by trade a carrier, 
and it is said worked for some time as bricklayer. Ulee was the 
youngest in years, but he was the cause of their rebellion and subse- 
quent rising in the world. ‘They had a maternal uncle called Kubeer, 
the son of Rumadegan, who was a leader of a party against the 
Khoware}. 

He was shut up in a Fort called Kufeel but escaped, and then went 
on to Bost; at this time there was a man called Dcrhem, the son of 
Nusr, in these parts, who was as the head of a number of men who 
were outwardly anxious for a holy war and for the destruction of the 
Khowarej. The above four brothers were followers of this chief. 

They advanced into Seestan; the Governor, on the part of Taher 
had not any great force, so they held a conference at the gate of the 
city, where Derhem-ben Nusr apparently professed bis allegiance and 
proceeded on to attack the Khowarej: he then caressed the people, 
until they joined him ; when he returned and obtaining entrance into 
the city, ejected the Governor, established himself aud then destroyed 
many of the Khoware) party. | 

Ammar son of Yaser was the leader of this sect—Yakoob proceeded 
and killed him. 

This circumstance caused his rise in rank ; the people were delighted 
with him, while he so won the affections of those in authority round 
Derhem-ben Nusr, that they placed him in the government, Every 
affair centered in Yakoob, until Derhem became his servant, but he 
did not bebave well to Derhem Who took leave on excuse of making a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. ۱ 

After a residence of some time in Baghdad, Derhem returned to 
Seestan as an ambassador, from the Khalef, he was immediately killed 
by Yakoob. The affairs of this leader then so prospered, that he 
became chief in Seestan, and the confines of Scinde and India. In 
those countries many received the religion of Eslam from the hands 
of Yakoob; he then rose to power in Kerman, Fars, Khozestan, a 
portion of Erak and Khorasan. ۲ 

‘Tax is a town one march behind a person going from Seestan to 
Khorasan, a small place, but with villages, which produce. a vast 
quantity of grapes used by the people. 
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KHASH is at a distance of one march from Koheen on the left of 
the road to Bost about half a fursukh ; larger than Koheen ; produc- 
ing dates and trees, both places are well watered by atreams and Kareez. 

Furuh is larger than any of these places; having villages at least 
to the extent of sixty ; with dates, fruits and corn, watered by the 
Furuh rood ; its houses are built of clav, but the surface is level. 

Cnununu is near to the boundary of Furuh on the rights of the 
Khorasan road, about one march; a small place like Koheen, but 
with villages and hamlets; very fruitful, watered by Kareez. The 
houses are made of mud. 

Serwan is a small place like Koheen, but better peopled, produc- 
ing fruits, dates and grapes; at a distance of two marches from Bost ; 
the first march being Ferooz Mund, and the second Serwan on the 
Zumeendawur road. 

ZALKAN is one march from Bost; producing fruits, dates and corn, 
most of its inhabitants are weavers; its waters are from canals, but 
its houses of clay ; about as large as Koheen. 

Zurkan is less than Koheen, it is near Feroozmund on the right of 
the Rukhuj road. Much salt is produced, with corn and fruits; 
water is plentiful. 

Marches between Seestan and Herat. 


Kurkoonubh,.. ....... — (409. c 
4 f. crossing the bridge of a canal from 
HASETUR, دا امام‎ 1 the Helmund. (The Bashtrood). 


JOWML ےا‎ A bocce سج‎ tease» AUS DIU 
Busunt, ................ 1 m. unknugwn. 
35:01 وتا‎ 2 1 m. ditto. ` 
Sershuk, ................ lm. dito. 
Bridge over the Furruh river, 1 m. Map. 


Cosas T ys Pb RON اا‎ 
Kookshekar,.... ........ \ kw donbifal. 
Jashban,.................. 1m, Chah Juhan t: 


Kareez Serce, ............ 1 m. Sacc, Map. 

2 Jubul-ol-buswud, .......... .م1‎ Seyahkoh. 

Mamm, .-..-...1.....»« A 5 

(115 D SPI I ام‎ E Tes 

D Marches from Seestan to Bost. " 3 

[ET Dahook, +... .......... .. |! m. A | » | 
EE ccc — Le K dise e Aes 6s 
Parl. SF “ | 1 SET rt 
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Hófoofééy. e. سے‎ [a sh k 
u river. 


Dehnk,., سای‎ ee ee ... ....... ] m. District. ü x | ۱ 
Abshoor, "See و واه هه‎ ee ee هه‎ 1 m. Map. 
Guzre dubeer.. .......... 1 m. doubtful. 
Haft Chil, 





Ubdallah,........-....... 1 m. Map. ^ i 

Rost پچ ا اک‎ ۱ C 1 m. Map. K Le 
From Dehuk to within a farsukh of Bost, the whole country is desert. 
Marches from Bost to Guznee. — 

Feerooz Mund, .......... 1 m. unknown. "Pis 

Mueghoon, .............. l m. doubtful. — 


et BS" ditto, a fragment apparently.‏ ا drehen.‏ جني با 
Punjwaee,................ L m.a town of Rukhuj.‏ 
Tukeenabad,....... TET 1 m.‏ 


suggest Homuk the district of Kulate‏ 1 1 1:21 تو ششوک 


Sereusp, ................ Map. 


Ukool, و‎ so ooo Map. 
Chungulabad, .. ماب کے‎ A native acknowledged he had heard 


the name. 
Urmur,.........-........ Doubtful, may be Ghoojan. 


| Introduced from three other books, 





WA 
"c 
مد‎ 


unknown, I suggest Khost, and Mo- 
kur, the last is well known and about 
where these marches would fall. 


Frontier of the Ghuznee territory, un- 
Khabser, ..----++****** known. 


..... I suggest Karabagh. 


A well peopled place; Huzardeh, 1 
co ll SSS SASS S| suggest. 


Guznee, يوي‎ ttn 
From Punjwaee to Buloochistan. 


Robat Hujur, ۰ ۰۰ ۰.۰ وو‎ 
Tungee, «m6 


Burp عم دم اه و ء‎ ........ Unknown. 

Esjab, «ttn Espungulee, 1 suspect. 
Marches to Kerman and Fars. “ 

Haroot robat, -..-----+---- 1 m. 

Daruk,.. ..... . .......... 1 m. 


Khast,.... te ie a|, ee = <... 
Khoomuk, -..----+-+++, 


Khusnjee,. - A دا ا‎ 


7 robat towards the Khojuk range. 
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END‏ یی کی ھی ہپ ہے edv‏ و 
Gaomeshuk,.............. I m. Gaopulung, Ouseley.‏ 


۱ en ee ee MN. 
Kazee, . . OURS EE SS RES ۹ 1 
ATE NM کے جاک سے ارا‎ T RAN ] m. 


Mushtuk, 1 m.; the half-way town between Seestan and Kerman. 


On leaving Gaomeshuk half-way to Kondur exists a robat, built by 


Omur: the place is called the Bridge to Kerman although there is no 
bridge whatever on the spot. 

Various distances. 

From Seestan to Furruh, 3 marches. 

From Furruh to Churruh, 2 marches. 

From Furruh to Kooheen, 2 marches. 

From Noh to Furruh, 1 easy march ; near the desert 

From KxvvNw to Seestan, 30 fursukhs; on the borders of Kerman. 

‘To Tak on the Keyun road, five fursukhs. 

Khash; from the road to Bost, one fursukh, and from Koheen one 
march. 

From Bost to Serwan two marches on the Zumeen dawur road. 

The Helmund is crossed one march beyond Serwan; when you 
enter the district of Bak (Gurmabuk)—and proceed on one march to 
Dez Guz both on the same bank of the river. From Gurmabuk to 
Bugnee one day's march among the Khuluj tribes; Beshling is to the 
South of Bugnee. 

Punjwaee is at the back of Guznee; while Kohuk is about one 
fursukh from Punjwaee from the South. 

From Punjwaee to Espungulee, three marches. 

Quetta is opposite to Espungulee at a distance of a fursukh. 

From Espungulee to Seewee two marches." 

NOTES. 

Having premised, that there exists no possible form within renson- 
able limits into which proper names in manuscript may not be traced 
and that several liberties have been taken to obtain from. the text 
even a shade of meaning, I proceed to offer my authorities for the 





` Before me lie four copies of this work; Sir Wm. Ouseley's from 
the Persian : s copy of Ibne Huokul; Estukhuree as edited 
© by Moeller; OM Bst gg —— — Iron 





readings I have adopted. 


w. | `‏ 0س0 
Jua we‏ 5 







1 
1852.] Ibn ۵ — or 8 


=Z وت‎ 
I do not touch on those places whose histories are well understood. ; 
Meeshuk.—This is the gate leading to the districts watered — 
river of this name. Edward Conolly calls the river Chabulk; but ` m 
adds, that it rises at a spring called Meeshuk. o> S 
Urk, or Urg.—Is the Greek apx. ai, 
Kundahar.—The identification of Kundahar with the Greek — - 
chotia is acknowledged. 
Kuweed.—The written word is Kureen, but a native who knew. the 
country suggested the name I have given. MC 
Burg.—1 have taken in preference to Lool; doubtful. — 
Assafatida.—The district is, to this day, celebrated for this drug. — 
Quetta.—So 1 read قصر‎ as a corruption or translation of 43,5 
KEspangulee.—11 offer, for a word written differently in each book ; 
it is a well known village at the exit from the Koochlag range, whence ۱ 
two main roads diverge, one to India via the Bolan,—one to Sonme- 5 
yanee vid Khozdar. | 
Kohuk.—Is situated as indicated subsequently ; is a place on a hill, 
the scene of one of General Nott's battles. 
Punjwaee.—]s a celebrated village or rather town ten miles West of 
Kundahar. 1 never understood it had any claims to antiquity, or to 
the honour of being the capital of the district ; though ancient mounds 
were said to exits near it, Nor do 1 tbink the sense of the Arabic 
warrants the assumption of its being the capital. 
Bugnee.—lIs a district bounding Zumeendawur; visited by Captain 
G. L. Cooper. 
Bishling.—Is so written and is so noted as a*district next to Bagh- 
ran by Captain Cooper iu the sketch of his route. 
Khash.—1s the district at the head of the Khash river. 
Gurmabuk.—Almost all the books indicate Buk or Bug; which 
appears to have a district acceptation, as Bugnee, Bughran, Bukwa : 
but I treat it as the final fragment of the word given; because it states 
subsequently, “at one march from Serwan, you cross the Helmund. 
on the road to Zumeendawur; and enter the district of Bug on the 
banks;" this our Artillery under Captain Hawkins did ; marching 
Serwan to Zumeendawur and crossing at Germabuk. At the 


from 
"E ed capital has no 


same time the ruins of forts are numerous, 
other proper name than that of the district. 
| $e "^45 

- ». 
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Dez Gus. S ut for being declared on the banks of the river, Í 
should have read this word Durghosh which exists as a large place 
some thirty or forty miles East ofthe river. Colonel Sanders in his 
survey down the Helmund, 10 miles above Serwan, places the district 
of Guz. Dez or Dezh, is Puhluwee for a fort. 

Zabul.—Most books have Kabul, but the word given is clearly the 
one required, as the old name for the districts of Subswar and Furruh. 

Kooheen.— Distinctly so written in a copy of the Nozut ol Koloob, 
as the birth place of the Suffar family. 

Suroor.—Now called Chugnusoor: Edward Conolty halted at the 


'fort; and says, the definition given to him was, Khanuhesoor or the 


house of gladness; Rostum having at it celebrated his marriage. 

Tak.—Now exists ; was visited by E. Conolly. 

Khash.—'The present fort; as located. 

Churruh.— Was seen and determined by Colonel Sanders. 

Serwan.—'Yhe fort of the modern Serban or Serwan district; as 
placed. | 

Zalkhan.—ls now one of the first canals taking off from the Hel- 
mund, in the district of Gurumseer. 

Zurkan.— Unknown. 

Bashtur.—I1s, I have no doubt, the correct reading—all our copies 
differ. I can understand, as knowing the irrigation system that the 
canal called Bastrood ran to this place. 

Road to Guznee.—'The most unsatisfactory of all the identifications 
are of this route; few of them are complete or happy: and yet our 
surveyors have begn constantly up and down the road. 'Tukeen or 
Tugeen is, 1 suspect, the chief who built or resided in the old city of 


"Kundahar, if the two places mentioned are to be considered one city. 


Near the Turnuk are ruins of a place called Jukan, about 12 miles 
bigher up the road; Shuhre-Sufa would better break the distance. 
Homukee is the district of Kulate Gulzaee. _ It must be remembered, 
that words much used and often quoted by Europeans, have but little 
currency. I give this route entire as written in each of the four 
; a specimen of the dependence to be placed in manuscript. - 
Keywih.—The ruins ot Keyunabad near Bum. 
ni کے‎ ind 


D. * 
















1852.) Ibn Huokuls Account of Seestan: ; 
Route from Bost to Guznee as copied’ from Bai 1 
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Note by A. SeRENGER. The original MS. from which this account of 
Afghanistan and the account of Sind which has been published by Major 
Anderson with most valuable remarks and identifications in p. 49 of this 
volume, have been taken is in the Moty Mahall library at Lucknow. It isa 
volume in folio of 276 pp. 17 lines in a page. We are informed in the 
postscript that it had been copied in A. H. 589 from a “very correct” MS. 
The first leaf of the book and consequently the beginning of the preface is 
wanting, and we are therefore left in ignorance as to the name ofthe author. 
The title of the book is according to the postscript Ashkal albilád or Dia- 
grams of the country (of the Islam). The diacritical points are wanting in 
most instances and many letters cannot be well distinguished from each 
other. The book was copied for me in 1847 with great care, and subse- 
quently it was compared with the original, but the copyist has in doubtful 
instances decided in favour of the most likely reading, and no doubt some- 
times he has gone wrong. It is therefore much to be regretted that this 
copy is the only one available for Major Anderson.* 

Though the beginning of the preface is wanting. the greater portion of 
the Introduction is preserved. 

It contains the plan of the work which I give here in a translation. 
“Then (after having given a map of the world), I have devoted a separate 
Diagram to every country of the Islám, in which I show its frontiers, the 
shape of the country, the principal towns, and in fact every thing neces- 
sary to know. The Diagrams are accompanied by a text. I have divided 
the dominions of the Islám into twenty countries; I begin with Arabia, 
for this peninsula contains the Ka'bah, and Makkah which is unquestion- 
ably the most important city and the centre of the peninsula; after 
Makkah I describe the country of the Bedouins, t I proceed to the 
description of the Persian gulph which surrounds the greater part of 
Arabia, 3. the Maghrib, 4. Egypt, 5. Syria, 6. the Mediterranean, 7. Meso- 
potamia, 8. the "iráq, 9. Khuzistan, 10. Faris, 11. Kermán, 12. Mancürah. 
and the adjacent countries, which are Sind, India and part of the MoAam- 
madan territory, (in India,) 13. Adzarbayján, Ihe districts of the Jibûl, 





* Since writing the above, I sent the proof-sheet of the original text to Capt, 
H. F. Hayes, Asst. Resident at Lucknow, who bas obligingly compared it with the ر‎ 
original MSS. in Moty Mahall. — — 

f Here a space of about six left blank, and in the margin are the words ; 
صورة الكل تقدمت فى الورقة‎ ۲ ۱ 
he Map of the World (but it is not large enough, therefore 


the original from which he transcribed) und it stands 
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15. Daylam, 16. the sea of the Khazar (i. e. the Caspian), 17. the steppes — — 
between Fáris and Khorásán, 18. Sijistan and the adjacent countries, l9. ہے‎ 
Khorásán, 20. Má-wará-Inahr." 2 Co 7 MM 
Of every one of the nbove countries there seems to have been originally —— 
a map, but two have been lost (viz. No. 6 and 10) and some have been a 
transposed (as well as several leaves of the text) by the book-binder. À 
full notice of the book has been given by Sir H. Elliott, Jnd. Historians, Û 
p- 61. 7 ug 
On comparing the Askkdl albildd with Miller's Ictakhry it appears ` — 
that it is somewhat fuller. There are details in the former which are Ju 
omitted in the latter, thus we find in it the names of the gates of Ghaznah, 
which are omitted by Ictakhry. ۱ 
In like manner we find in other instances that where there are names and 
facts in the Ashkál we meet in Ictakhry with a general account, I there- 
fore conclude that Ictakhry is an abridgment of the Ashkál A man 
who is able to give new facts on every country of the Islám, if he had 
lived after Içtakhry would certainly have written an original work and 
would not have added them to the meagre account of Ictakhry. We find 
most of the clerical errors in the orthography of proper names in Ictakhry 
which are;in the Ashkál. If the Ashkál was an enlarged edition of Ictakhry 
it would certainly be also an improved one, for a man who can add is able 
to improve whereas an epitomator does not necessarily possess such a 
qualification. 
Ibn Z/awqal seems to be a more recent edition of the Ashkál albilád. 
There are, as far as I know, few if any new facts mentioned in Ibn Jaw qal 
but the expression is in a few instances changed. 


t - 5 


مما قدجمع اليها فى الصورة فان الذى حيط بها مما ملنی المشرق صغازة 
بين مكران و ارغى السند و بين سچسٹان و شوي من عمل الملتان و صما 
يلى المغرب خراسان و شی من عمل الهند و مما يلى الشمال ارغی الهنن 
Gey‏ یلی الجنوب المفازة lt‏ بين WERE‏ و فارس و کرمان و فیما یلی 
wea‏ و الغور و الهنن و فقاس و هذه Eye‏ “جتان » 

Lory‏ مدنها وما يقح فى اضعافها مما gUm‏ الى ععریة؛ فلها من المدن 
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زرگع وكس رنھ والظاق و الذزیی وخواش وفع pas‏ ولشت وزردان 

pem, — — deg -— ——  — " —‏ — — 
wlas‏ وصالقان o»‏ و درعس ودل وکھل وغرنه والعضو 
وسدومی (sla Eti,‏ وحامان وهدينتها use Bal!‏ تسمي e»‏ ولها مدینه ور بضص 
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وعلى المديدة حصن Gos,‏ وعلى الربض ايضاً سور و الماء الذي 
فى الخندق ينبع من مكانه ويقع فيه ايضا ويصل من المياو و لها خمسة 
ابواب إحدها الباپ الجديد و الا خر الباپ العتيق و کلاهما خرج منہما الى 
فارس وبينهها قريت والداب الدالث باب کی‌کوده خر ج ale‏ الى خراسان 
و الاب الرابع باب مدسگ aie po‏ الى لشت و الباب الخاعس تعرف بياب 
الطعام يخر ج WA‏ الى الرساتیق و اعمر غذو الابواب باب الطعام و هذهو الأبواب 
كلها جدید و للربض BI‏ عشر bb‏ فمنها باب سداياخذ الى فارستم يليه باب 
چرجان ثم یلیه با بسدرل ثم يليةباب شقارا.وثم يليه باب سعدب‌ثم اليه باب يوحيك 
ثم يليه باب الكاز ثم aab‏ باب Slane‏ ثم یلیه باب كركونة كم aab‏ باب اسدرلس 
ثم يليه باب Yp‏ ثم يليه باب مارسدان ثم ياية باب رودكران و ادنیقھا كلها 
طين ازاح معقوده لان الخشب بها یسوس و صسچد الچامع فی المدينة دون 
الربض و اذا دخلت من باب فارس و دار HEV‏ فى الربض بين باب الطعام 
وبين باب فارس خارج المديفة وا حلس فى المدينة عند مسجن |لچامع 
و هناک Last‏ دار الامارة على ظهر مسج لچامع و عند الحلس ولکنها نقلت 
الى er VI‏ و هناک بين باب الطعام و بين باب فارس قصر لیعقوب بن اللیت 
وقصر لعمر بن الليث و دار الاعارة فی دار یعقوب بن اللیت و دبخل ace!‏ 
بین باب کرکونه و باب مدسک Ap‏ عظيمة تسمل اول كانت خزانة یناها عمو 
بن الليث و اسواق المدينة الداخلة حوالی مسجد الجامع وهی اسواق على 
غاية العمارة واسواق الربض عامرق منها سوق تسم سوق sls poc‏ عمر بن اللیت 


و قفه على am‏ لجامع و البیمارستان و المسچد الحرام وغلة هذى السوق ` 


فى كل یوم عالت درشم وكى المدينة الداخلة انهار منها نهر يدخل من الباب 
العتیق و الثانی ص من الباب الجديد والثالث يدخل من باب الطعام ومقدار 
هدو الإنهار !15 جمعت ماين يوالرحى وعدن تمسجن | لچامع حوضان عظيمان ید خلھما 
el‏ اجار و خرچ ينصرف فى بیوت الفاس و سرا دیبہم ومعظم دوزالمحينة 
coe»!‏ فیها ما ءإنجارو بساتین وقي )14222 انهار OSU‏ صنها هنع الانهار القی تدخل 
المدينة والسوق ممتد من باب فارس من المدينة الى باب مینا Jais‏ 


+ 


سو نصف ترسخ وارضها ساخة ورمال وهی حارة بها فخيل ولا يقچ بها ثم 


وهی ارض سهلة لایری منها جيك و اقرب جبالها بناحية فرع وتشتد ريا (pem‏ 
وتدوم ad‏ نهم قدنصبوا علیها طواحين يديرها الهواء وینقل pang‏ سی 
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1852.] Ibn Huokul s Account of Seeatan. 
مكان الى مکان فلولا انهم عقالون فیها لطمت على القرى والمدن بها وبلغدی‎ 
احبوا نقل الرمل من مان الى مكان من غير انيقع على الاراضى‎ — 
الرمل جمعوا حول الرمل مثل الحاقط می شوک وخشب‎ Gaile الكل الى‎ 
e ali فتن‎ LL هیا بقدر ما یعلو على ذل ك!الر>لى , — فی اسقله‎ pity 
على مدالبصر حيث لايضرهم‎ ais حتی‎ atin? ويطير اعلى الومل مثل الزوبظة‎ ٠ 
انا ریت‎ wiz, ws creas فی اام العجم كانت‎ dead) ان المد‌يدة‎ Js 
اول بحذار اسكرعن يسار الذاهب من سحبستان الى کرمان على ثلث مراحل‎ 





وابنيتها ون LOS‏ قائمة الى هذه الغاية واسم هذه المدينة رام شهرستان 
ويقال ان نهر محيستان وان چری Gale‏ فانقطع فانقلع عليها بنق مكان سکرصن 
aia,‏ مند و وتخفض الماء عنه ومال فتعطلت وتحول الناس عنها وبنواز رنے وان 


انهارها فان بعظم نهر لها هندعند ویخرج من ظهر ob‏ الغور حتی بخرج 
على حدرحم وبلدی الداور ثم جری على لشت حتی ینتبی إلى “چستان ثم 


بقع ھی احير زره وزرو هذه ؛حیرق يسع alee!‏ فيها وینقص على قدر Bab;‏ الهاء 


و نقصانه وطولها نحو ثلائین ETF‏ من ناحية کریں على طريق قهستان الى 
قنطرة كرصان على طريق فارس وعرضها مقدار مرحلة و هي عذبة الماء ويرتعع 
v St‏ الا الوجة الذى يلي المقارق ونهر 
axe ada‏ هو نهرإخن من لشت بلی‌ان‌ينتهی الى صرحلة من س“سجسقتان وتنشعب 
منھا متاصم الماء خاول نهر ينشق aie‏ نه رالطعام فياخذ على الرساتيق حتی 
ينتهي الى حد مبسك تم ياخذ مته نهر باشترود عيسقى رساتیق كثيرة دم 
ياخذ منه نهریسمی سارود تیچری على g^‏ من سچستان وهو النهرالذی 
عجری یه السقن من لشت الى سچستان ان! اصقن الماء ولا چری الیهم السشی 
y‏ فى زیادق وانهار line duoc‏ كلها من سارون ثم jam‏ فياخن مده نهر 
سعده فیسقی مقد ار ثلائين قرية ثم ياخذ Ale‏ نهريسمى عدلن فيسقى رساتيق 
كثيرة ثم Aue SSL‏ رالوفیسقی رساتيق كثيرة وما يبقى من هذا النهر بجرى 
کی نهريسمى دول وقد سکر هناك سكر يمنع الماء انتجری‌الی حیرق زرة حتی 
سچی المد فان! جاع ایام المح زال‌السکرود وقع فصل هذا AB‏ الى حيرة زره 
وعلى سکر هنت مند على باب لشت چسر من‌السفن كما يكون على انهار العراق 
ویقع غی B=‏ زود الفاصل من‌وادی ?8 وغیوع من تلك التواحى ومن انهار 
سچستان code p? e‏ من قرب الغور حقی یسقی تلك الذواحی ویقع فضلته 
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فی حير زره y;‏ نشیک خرج من قرب الغور فيسقىتلك النواحی وقل 
š aie asile‏ زرة وسچستان خصبة كتيرة اطعام والنمور و الاعناب !هلها 
ظاهرو اليسار ویرتعع من مغازۃ سچستان فيما بينها وبين مكران غلة عظيمة 
من !أحلتيت حتى انه قدغلب على طعامهم lagy‏ فى dele‏ اطعمتهم 
وبالس اسم الناحية وصدینتها سرى غيران الوالى مقیم, پالقصر PSI platy‏ 

من القصرو eb‏ اسم الاقليم وصدینتها حوای ولها من‌المدن كهل ورخ خیم اقلیم 
من بلدی الداور ودين بالس وعامتها صوافی يرتفع ليست المال e‏ مال 
عظيم ویقسع إهل تلک النواحى Mao‏ تھا وهی على غاية الخصب والسعة وبلان 
الداور اقلیم خصب وهوثتغر للغور وبعش وحلے وشتک وخاددن ولیس عليها 
سور و بها قلعة و ob‏ الداور اسم الاقليم و مدينتها Uo‏ ولها من المدن درعس 
وههنا على مجر هدد ae‏ على الشط عيران بعس وحلي وكابل والغوروهذه 
use tol‏ بعص هولا< قد اسلموا و بعضہم — وهی من الصرون gts‏ 
صنف من الاتراک وقعوا فی قديم الايام الى الأرض التى بین الهند و تواحی 
“جتان فى ظهر الفور و هم حاب نعم على خلق الاتراك وزيم ولسانهم 
و اما لشت فانها مدينة لیس فی اعءعمال سچستان بعد زرم اكب رصنها الا انها و دیق 
وزيهم زی العراق يرجعون الى مروة ویسارو بها مناجر الى بان الهنن و 
وبها Jas?‏ واعناب وهی خصية Lely aa‏ الغزيس فانها مدينة صغیرق لها قري 


ورسانیق وهی عای مرحلة من يسجستان عن يسار الذإهب الى لشت على i‏ 
فرسخین من سرودن منها wy a‏ الذين تغلبوا على قوارس و كرمان d‏ 
و خراسان و يتان و کانوا اربعة اخوق یعقوب و عمر و طاشر و على RE tgo‏ 

os, حدسایور بعد‎ cule Hl واما یعقوب‎ D eu قتل‎ ai au Lely 


رجوعه من بغداد وقبرع هناک واضًا عمرين OL e^"‏ قتل ببغدان و قبرع Wie‏ 
واعا على بن الليث فكان استا من الى راقع نچر چان وعات بد‌هسقان و ge‏ 
هناك و یعقوب یار کان ears!‏ و کان — NERO‏ وھ — 
صكاريا dab‏ رنه ۰ کات فی بعض إياصع fu‏ و کان على نن اللیت إصغرهم صن 
وکات me‏ فی خروجمم و ارتعاع et!‏ ان خالا لهم یسمی كتير بن رصان گان 
قد چمع اليه جمع فى وجود الخوارج محوصر نی قلعة تسمی تفيل و تخلصی ‏ . 
tM?‏ ووتعوا الى ارض بست وكان تبلك الناحیه رجل منده جمع یظھروں _ 
bm‏ فى الغزوو قتال cost‏ یسمی درهم بی — الاخوة فى 
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Lid das. نطامری وكات فی‎ der بوالن‎ ip تست‎ Bani kun ARN 


على باب المدينة و كان paja‏ بن نصر 132 یظهر انه من المطوعة و ajj‏ قاصن 


بقتل الشراة *عشبا فاستمال العاعة gin‏ مالوا اليه و دخل المدينة وحرج 
منها واليها الى بعض الذواحى فتمكنوا من الجلد وقاتلوا الشراة lbs‏ للشراة رئيس 
یعرف بعمار بن لايور wees‏ لقناله als gegia‏ وقتل عمارا و کان po‏ 
اسر شدید الا انتدب له یعقوب JG.‏ يرتقع زلک الا dist Lo ayie‏ فاستمال 
d‏ درشم بن نصر حتى Mm a gali‏ و ضار الا uis Ab‏ درهم بن نصو 
ow‏ لگ من Alem.‏ ,صےاره وما زال Ge‏ الى درهم بن دصر حتی إستازدة 


ee 9‏ و alil‏ بخد اد joe‏ ثم as‏ رسولا من “امير المومنين الیهم فققلة 


و atin)‏ — — استولوا على سچسےتان و Le‏ یتصل بها 


,هن اطراف السند و الهند وعهدوا تلک الثغور و اسلم على يدى يعقوب خلق 


مہم تم استولی بعد ذلك على کرمان و فارس و خورستان و بعض العراق 
وعلى خراسان و اما الطاق فانها مدينة على صرحلة يكون على ظہر؛لچای می 
سصجسفان الى خراسان وهی Rare,‏ صغيرة ولها رسقاق وبها اعذاب Epai‏ یقسع بها اهل 
v=‏ وخواش وهی من درس على عرحلة عن يسار الذاهب الى بست وبينها 
و بين الطويق حونصف em‏ وهی اكبر من غرس وبها LE‏ و yop‏ بها 
وبالعرس she‏ جارية وقنی n‏ فرج فانها doe‏ اكيرمن هذى ولهار سقاق 
de‏ على حومن cr‏ قريّة و بها das?‏ و خواكة و زروع و علیها wire‏ 
و ابنيقها طين 5 هی فى ارضى pay Hew‏ متصل deu‏ فرو عن یمین 
الذاهب عن سچستان لى خراسان على => من مرحلة و هى مدينة صغيرة 
تحوالفرس ولها قوی ورسناق وهی خصية s‏ واهم من القنی وابفیتهم من طيين 
وصيروان dino‏ صقیرۃ احوالغزدس الا تما اعم ر من الغزنس وبها فواكة Jax’, BAS‏ 
واعناب وهی من بست على. مو مرحلقین احدی المنزلتین یسمیی فیروزقند 
والاخر هرشروان عای طریق بلدی الدوار وصالقان صن بست على مرحلة 
وبها فواکه واخیل و زروم واکثر اهلها حاكة وتما واهم من انهار وبناوهم من طین 
وهی حوالغزیس فى الکیرو زرعان هی اصغر من لغزیس وهی بعلي گیتروزقند عن 
يمين الذاهي الى رخے واکثر غلاتها الملم ولمم عع ذلك زروع وفواکه glos‏ جاربة 
واصا المسافات بها قان الطریق من OEE"‏ الى هراة اول مرحله تسمی کوگونة 
على ثلث فراسۓ وسنها الى سی راریعھ ٴ فراسی "ویعبر ملی قنطرة جری فيها 
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مافضل من میاو غند سند ومن دسدر الى جوین مره ون جوین اای‌دست AA‏ 
ال ی كر مرحاة و كج ر الى صرصد عرحلة ومن سرسد الى قنطرة وادی‌فرة 
مرحلة ومن قنطرة الوادی الى فرء مرحلة وسن‌فره الى Ho‏ عرحله Doce‏ 
الى كوسار مرحلة وهی اخرعيل “جستان ومن کوکسکار الى حاسقان وی من 
الاسغرا مرحلة ومن حاستان الى alio‏ سری مرحلة ومن 303 سری الى Jas‏ 
الاسود مرحلة ومن الجبل الاسون الى حامان مرحلة ومن حامان الى هراة 
مرحلة واما الطريق من س“چستان الى دست اول موحلة الى راددوق ومن راددوق 
الى سرورت قرية عامرة سلطانية ومن صرورن الى حروري قربة عامرة سلطانية 
kupin‏ نهرلسک وعليها قنطرة معقودة من اجرو من حروری الى Jy das‏ 
kU)‏ من gam‏ هل ومن هذا الرباط المفازة فمنزل صنها LU,‏ — ارسور و می 
ارسوز الى +U,‏ کور ودره من کورودهر الی رباط قهستان ومن EU,‏ قهستان إلى JEU;‏ 
عجداللة ومن Ly‏ عبد الله الى بست ومن bU;‏ دهل الى فرسخ من بست‌کلها معارة 
ly‏ الطریق من بست إلى عزنگ فان من بست الى رئاط فیروزقند منزل diog‏ 
الى رباط میغون مذزل dies‏ الى رباط كددر منزل ثم الى مدینه الرخم المسماة 
(elm‏ منزل ومنها الى نکن اباد منزل ثم الى خوعسناه منزل ثم الى bb,‏ 
سرام منزل ثم الی الاودد وهورباط منزل ثم الى ربا حدکلباد مفزل ثم الى 
قربة عرص مذزل ثم الى حاصسار منزل وهو اول حدعزنة ثم الى قرية حسداحی 
سنزل ثم الى EU)‏ هدوه منزل وهی قرية عامرة ثم الی‌عزنه مفنزل ومن سجستان 
الى بااس طريق على المفازة SAU‏ من مدينة الرخم المسّماة سحوای الى وباط 
pipiens ==‏ رباط حدلی‌منزل ثم الى رباط برمنزل ثم الی رباط حاب منزل 
واما الطریق من چستان إلى کرمان Goldy‏ فان اول حت ینزل من سچستان 
حاروت والدای EU)‏ یسمی د ارل ومن دارل الى درس منزل A9,‏ الی کارمک 
منزل وهمارباطان ثم الى رباع الداس ثم الى ربا القاضى منزل ثم الى رباط كوراعان 


مذز لثم الى سے منزل وسدى مدينة من کرصان وحد“چستان ان احرت کان بنك ٠‏ 


بینها وبين کندررباط نباه عمر و هذا لمکان یعرف بقنطرة کرمان ولیس هناک 
قخطرة PES‏ وسائر المسافان WEE‏ من سچستان الى حرء ثلاث 


مراحل a UY‏ والغزاس و بیٹھا وبين 3,5 Las!‏ مرحلتان وبين ته ams‏ 


مرحلة راجحة وهی احذائها مما يلى اامفازة وبين كس و بين سچستان ثلثون 
فرسخا ممایلی حد کرمان والطاق على طريق کس he‏ خمسة فراسۓ و خواش 
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E‏ عككن goss‏ من Girb‏ بست وبیٹھ وبدن الفریٔدن منزل ومن بست الى سروان 
02 سرحلتان على طريق بلدالداورثم تعيرهند مند على مرحلة من سروار فیدخل 
"Vu‏ بل ویمضی مرحلة الی روعس على شط هنن مند aj;‏ من جهة واحدة ومن 
5 بلالى بعس يوم فی فدلى بل ولسلدل فى جنوبى بعس وتخحوای مان ظهر 

غزته بینهاویین يهل مقدا ر pmi‏ عن غربی "دحوای ومن Se‏ إلى سغقجان 
x‏ ثلاث مراحل والقصر leider’‏ ونينهما فرسۓ ومن EM‏ الى صيوى مرحلتان 
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Abstract of Registers of Temperature and Fall of Rain kept by ` 
Medical Officers in different parts of India, by Du. Lame. 


My pear Dn. SPRENGER, 

I have the pleasure to send you, for presentation to the Society, 
Abstracts of Registers of Temperature and Fall of Rain chiefly obtain- 
ed from observations by medical officers of this Establishment or on 
duty within the limits of the Presidency. 

Coming from such variety of sources it is obvious that perfect reli- 
ance is not to be placed on them all, and I fear that in some instances 
the mean temperature is not very accurately set down. But on the 
other hand many of the Registers sent to the Medical Board, have 
been kept with great care, and besides the Items I have abstracted, 
there are minute details of the variations of atmospheric pressure, 
direction of the winds, and other matters not susceptible of being easily 


f given in abstract. 


The temperature given as the mean isin all cases the mean of the 
day, i. e. from sunrise or 2 little before it till sunset, and is from 
2? to 4° above the mean of the twenty-four hours, as ascertained in A 
good many ۵ where I have had an opportunity of making the 


G. LAMB. 


Caleutta, 29th April, 1852. 
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| Mean temperature 
of the day. 
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Memo. by Major M. Krrror, Archeological Enquirer, on some An- 

icient gold coins found near Benares, in 1851, and submitted by the‏ موم 

Government of India for the inspection of the Members of the 
Asiatic Society. 


. "7b 


These coins, which are all gold, of different weight and quality, were 

of a trove of ninety in number, that is, such number were delivered 
' into the "treasury. They were found, with about 70 more, by some 
villager&, buried in a copper vessel, in a mound on which stands 
the village of Bhursur, in purgunnah Bhurwal and Thana Chundow- 
Tee, about twelve miles from Benares, between the Ganges and Caram- 
nassn. 

Bhursur is the site of one of the many ancient cities the names of 
which are lost. The mound is high and extensive—there is a tradi- 
tion of its having been the stronghold of the rajahs of old. لق‎ 
trench was being dug, when amongst some bricks and rubbish the 
trove was made : for some time it was kept a seeret, the copper vessel 

` was destroyed, and about 70 of the coins were sold and melted 
down; م‎ dispute arose, when one of the disputants gave information, 
and they were confiscated. 

Of the whole number 71 were coins of Chandra Gupta, 69 bei 
of one type of his coinage. Ot these, four were retained of the 

= most perfect and the remainder were sold by auction; they were 
all more or less defective, and b t few of them had even a por- 
` tion of the — round the rim perfect, but the name $ Chandra 
beneath the irm of the re was ` distinct in all of them. - 
Of the ^ ins retained a is here annexed. 

The two last coins on the list are decidedly of an Se type, 
‘the name is not clear in either. 

Š z ` Some doubt may exist 













the reading of one of ie Kumaras— 
on the obverse the letter ku” (query short for Kumara ?) is clear, 
but on the reverse it ف‎ | to read Sri Mabesha or Mahendra per- 
Bia the affix “Sri” seems to point to its being rather the name 
“of 


prince than his title—which is sometimes Ajeet —— 
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One of the coins reads y5 sun: “Sri Skanda Gupta" very de x | 
tinctly—the name under the left arm is also clearly 1 “ Skanda, ES Sa 


so that there can be مص‎ doubt of this specimen. —* 
I must ever regret my inability, through press of other work 
make accurate drawings of these coins, many of which are ` 
not published hitherto in our Journal. - JT Le 
I would invite the attention of numismatologists to the variations in — ç 
form of some of the letters of the Gupta alphabet, and to that of the E. 
letter ** m" (Z) in particular, which in later times was changed tow; 
N . — d 

for instance, x Samudra is written al which has been read’ as Ha ١ 


* asa," The letter رام‎ '*s" changes to N, which has also been mis- — — 
taken for M “a,” and wrong readings and deductions consequently ۔‎ — 
have resulted. The use of this form of the m and s (4 and N) is — 
indicative of the later date of the coins on which found, OI ub 
I am happy to place here on record that the result of following the 5 
plan proposed by me, of Government giving the bullion value of | 
all eoins thus found, has already proved beneficinl, for a trove of silver 
coinage of the early Mogul Emperors was readily delivered up shortly 
after this collection of gold was paid for; and at the moment of writing 
these remarks I have before me twenty-one silver coins (Budhist) 
of a very early date, which will reach the Society in due course. 

1 would therefore suggest to the Society to address the Supreme 
Government upon this important matter, and obtain if possible deci- 
sive orders to all Revenue Officers and others to make ۵ in their 
several districts that foll value will be given for all troves of coinage 
—.for*it is lamentable to think what a vast number of such antiquities — - 
find their way into the melting pots of the village So و‎ >. 

At the same time some inducement might be devised and held out. 
for the due delivery iu like manner of copper and brass plates, ““ Tamba | 
pattra," which are often either kept concealed under the supposition 
that they are “ beejucs” or keys to hiddepitreasure, or sold to brasiers 
and melted down. I know of two es-i | Benares Division both 
of which I have failed in procuring. The ohe at Kapia near Gorruck- 
pore, the other about 30 miles hence near the Soane river ; thofatter 
was broken in two through the ploughman, who found it, doubling 1t 

up. The former 1 believe was uninjured. M. K. 
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Ni 2 | Memo. by Mr. E. C. Bavrev, Deputy Secretary to the Government 
Big of India, Foreign Department. 

5 — The whole of these coins belong to the Kanouj Guptas, a dynasty 
T who reigned apparently from the end of the first to at least the begin- 


ning of the 4tb century, A. D. 

Their coins are not very rare or important, and most of the coins 
in the present list have been already figured and described. 

The coin No. 3 of Kumara Gupta is apparently new, as those of 
Sri Prakasa if correctly described, but there is no such name in any 
` list or inscription. 

TM Nos. 4, and 5 of Chandra Gupta, 4 of Kumara Gupta and 3 of 
; Mahendra Gupta are apparently unimportant varieties of known 
x types.— With the exception of these seven coins the lists contain 
‘little perhaps worth sending to the Court of Directors. 
3 =à The proposition for giving the full value to the finders seems a just 
: E ۹ | one—end one by which Government cannot suffer much loss ; if this 
- were done, Mr. Thomas, who will pass Benares in December or Janu- 
ary next,* might inspect all collected, and would then be able to givea 
decided opinion as to what coins might be worth sending to the Court 
n —any rejected might be sold ‘by public auction, due notice, with a 
ES short descriptive catalogue, being previously given. 
ET ا‎ ^ 8 kings of the dynasty are known. 
EN (Signed,) E. B. 
* ^m The references are given to the plates in Thomas's late Kings of 
( Guzerat. 
YA ; * CHANDRA GUPTA. 
: 9 — figure 20. | 
"d and s. سو‎ trer bat at unimportant varieties of the. above. 
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4. Plate VI. figure 14. 
5th. Reference in list to Asiatic Society's —— 





Kumara 61 14. : 
7 1. Plate V. figure 28. 


2. Plate VI. figure 20 probably Mahendra Gupta. 
3. New—good. 


4. Variety (unimportant) of No. 2. 
5. Plate V. 30 also probably Mahendra Gupta. 


SKANDA GUPTA. 
1. and 2. Plate VI. figure 18. 
| 3. Variety of above if not the same. 


MAHENDRA GUPTA. 


1. Plate VII. figure 5. 
2. and 3. Plate VII. figure 4. 
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1852.] Note on three ancient coins. € AG A.S: 
Note on three ancient Coins found at Mohammadpur, in the — 2 
district. By BAsu RÁJENDRALÁL (1 (Communicated by ۶ 
Cecil BEADON, Esa.) a 


3 


#9 
In the preceding plate (Pl. xii. figs. 10,11,12) I have given figures ` 2 
of three ¢oins found along with several others near the Arunkháli river. ya 
at Mohammadpur, in the district of Jessore, and presented to the — 
Asiatic Society by Mr. F. L. Beaufort. It appears they had been لبه‎ 
buried i an earthen pot which was accidently discovered by a mau | 
digging a well.* ` The coins, which were found along with those ` 
` now under notice, are all of the Gupta kings of Kanouj, and comprise 3 
specimens of the silver coinage of Chandra Gupta, Kumára Gupta 
and Skanda Gupta. "The metal of these coins is very impure, and were 
the fact of their coins being frequently discovered in Bengal a sufficient 
evidence to conclude that the Gupta kings of Kanouj once held the - 
sovereignty of this country, it would strengthen an opinion started by | 
James Prinsep that the provincial currency of the Guptas was of an 1 
inferior metal to what was used in their metropolitan towns. 

No. 1. (Fig. 10) is a gold coin, weighing 85 grains. On the — 
obverse it has a female with a bow, a standard, a deer looking towards — - 
the left, and a border round the margin, with the monogram "3, 
Sri in the Gupta character. Reverse, a winged victory to the right, 
with an undeciphered Arian ? inscription in the margin. 

The reverse is very unlike that of the Gupta coins, but the mono- 
gram induces me to assign it to Sri Gupta, the founder of the Gupta 
dynasty of Kanouj, who is the only king of that line whose coins have 
not yet/been discovered, and this conjecture is somewhat strengthened 
-by the fact that it is only in the coinage of the Guptas that we 
observe the practice of using initial letters instead of, or conjointly 
with, the names of the kings in full, and it might, not very unreasonably, 
be supposed that the founder of the dynasty was the first who intro- 
duced this practice as well as the figure of victory, which last, his 
successors changed into a Lakshmi. 


بے 


* Unfortunately Mr. B. has been unsuccessful im preserving any of the frag- 
ments of this pot.— Ens- 
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No.2. (Fig. 11) appears likewise to be a Gupta coin, and is evidently 
an unique specimen of its kind. On the obverse it has the rájá seated on 
a stool with a nimbus round his head, and attended by two females 
po s standing by his side و‎ above his left hand is an indistinct monogram. 
| On the reverse is a standing female figure holding branches of lotus 
in her hands; before her is a peacock, and to the left the letters 
[ Racy (TA ?) Sri Narendra (Gupta ?), in the Gupta character. It is 
pot however doubtful if this be a coin of the monarch of that name, whose 
1 coins have an equestrian obvefse. 

No. 3. (Fig. 12.) This coin has not yet been noticed by any Indian 
numismatist. On the obverse it has a human figure seated on a bull 
couchant, with the letters وج8‎ (Jaya) at the bottom, and ^[w in the 

. margin to the left, in the Gupta character. On the reverse the legend is 

the same as in the Gupta coins, but rudely executed. The inscription 
- iş not perfect, the letters MAA (Sri mata) are all that are distinct : 
_ Metal very impure silver. 

A coin somewhat analogous to this, but with the bull rampant, 
was discovered by Mr. Tregear at Jaunpur whilst digging on the site 
of an old fort called Jayachánd's Koth (Journal As. Soc. Vol. iii. 
p. 411, plate xiii. fig. 12), and a brass seal with a bull couchant 
| done in very much the same style as the coin, with the name of 
$ s Jayachánd in full was found at Sháhpur Oonde, and presented to the 
É ` Asiatic Society in June, 1850, by Mr. Earle, from a careful compari- 
son of which, bearing in mind that the bull is the peculiar cognizance 
— of the Rajputs, and that Rájá Jaychandra of Captain Fell's Benares 
Jm . copper plates (Asiatic Researches XV. p. 446,) was a scion of that royal 
E Stock, I am led to assign this coin to that prince. According. to the 
WA ` plates Jaynchánd flourished in A. C. 1177, an era fully borne out by 
E the modern and peculiarly Indian appearance of the coin, 
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1552-17 Apparatus for distilling the Mercury from scs 


> 


Description of a cheap and simple apparatus for distilling off the 


Mercury from an Amalgam of Gold or Silver—By Henny Pin- 
DINGTON, Curator Museum of Economic Geology. | 


s 


T 


When explaining to the Society's meeting of the 4th of February, J | 
the beautiful Spanish amalgamation process for the extraction of Silver ` - 
from poor ores, I placed on the table my own two-anna imitation of the — 
Spanish ** Cappellina," or bell, for distilling per decensum, used in the کو‎ 
great mining works of Mexico and Peru, Major Baker remarked to me 2 
that the knowledge of this apparatus would be a fortune to the poor — 
gold-washers of Lahore and the North West Provinces, who now lose — 
all the mercury which they use to amalgamate their gold with after 
washing ; and this like all petty industrial losses may amount to a 
much larger sum than is suspected, and being an expense added to 
the subsistance of the gold-washer before he obtains his profit, must 
often prevent poor washings from being worked. To diffuse know- 
ledge of this kind is one of the objects of our Journal, and especially — 
so of the Museum, and hence the present paper.* 

I will first describe the Spanish CAPPELLINA which is a large bell 
of Copper, gun-metal, or Iron, beneath which the amalgam is placed, 
and of which a section is shewn in Fig. I. Plate, as follows :— 

a. A circular wall, with openings, to support the fuel. 

b. "The Cappellina or bell with a pulley to hoist and lower it ; about 
3 feet high and 18 inches in diameter. 

c. The column of amalgam which is squeezed into wedge-shaped 
blocks, placed soas to leave also a small channel down the centre ; they 





are piled up upon— 


* See also Journal Vol. IV. page 279 (for 1835) Capt. Cautley on the Gold- 
washings of Nahun, and Vol. XVI. p. 266 Capt. Abbott, on the Gold-wash- 
ings of the Beyass. At the gold-wasbiogs of the Brazils, a singular method is 
adopted by tbe poor washers to save at least a portion of their mercury. The 
pellet of amalgam is placed in a metal dish and covered with a few green leaves, and 
then being placed over a charcoal fire it is heated, and stirred by an iron rod 0 
the leaves are dry, they are replaced by fresh ones, and from the leaves used in the 
process, a considerable quantity of the mercury is said to be recovered ! 
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d. An iron dish to receive them. 
e. A copper dish with high borders and a funnel, upon which the 
bell fits as close down as possible, the pus dips into the reservoir of 
water. 8 
f. Stone to support e, and in which are cut channels to allow the 
water to circulate round the copper. 
g- Reservoir of masonry filled with water, into which the mercury 


distils. 
A. Luting round the foot of the bell to prevent the escape of the 
mercury. 


The operation of this is easily seen from the sketch: The fire is 
kindled on the upper part first, and as it burns downwards the pile of 
amalgam heats, and all the vaporized mercury is driven downwards 
through the funnel into the water where it condenses. The blocks of 
silver are then called Plata Pina, or Pine-apple silver, in commerce. 

i My own contrivance for effecting this distillation with common bazar 
| materials, to be obtained every where, is shewn at Fig. II. and III. ; the 
first being the separate pieces of the apparatus, and the second a sec- 

tion of it when in action. 

No. 1 May be a flat tile, or a plate of thick tin, or thin sheet iron, 
7 or 8 inches long, by 5 inches broad with the four corners turned 
down and a hole in the centre to admit the stem and bowl of— 

No. 2 Which is the common black varnished Kolkee, or tobacco- 
| holder, of the Native hookah or Goorgoory, and is about 3 inches broad 
07 at the top. 
` Nu. 3 Is alittle triangle of stout iron wire which lies easily in 
the bottom of the Ao/kee; three or four small lumps of clay may be 
| put in the place of this to support— 
um No.4 Which isa small circular bit of sheet iron, beaten hollow 
ko form a dish. A small circular dish cut out of any broken globular- 

shaped vessel, as a common goglet or garrah, will answer, but the 
iron is better, because a little of the gold might*sink into the earthen- 
ware dish ; it will be noticed that when No. 4 is in its place there 1s 
an interval between its edge and that of the bowl of the _kolkee, say of 

three or four-tenths of an inch. It is by this interval that the mer- 
— — -eurial vapour escapes downwards, as shewn by the arrows in fig, 111. 








Farts of the Apparatus ۔‎ 
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No. Is a section of a common pipe-clay crucible which may be ` 


No. 6 Ish piece of old tin plate 9 or 10 inches long by 5 inches ` 


high, with holes in it, bent into a cylinder to contain the guls or char- — 


coal used as fuel. ۲ 
To use this apparatus, place the plate No. 1 over any kind of I 


earthen vase, European or Native, such as a jug or pickle-jar or even a WA 
š ta 


glass tumbler or finger glass as in Fig. III. 


Put the pellet of amalgam into the dish No. 4, and place this upon - ` 


No. 3, or upon the earthen supports for it, inside the &o/Aee, and then 
set the kolkee with its stem through the hole in No. 1, dipping about 


half or three quarters of an inch into the water with which the vase ۰ 


or glass should be filled. . 


Have some good fat clay: That which the natives mix up with cow- | 


dung to line their cAulás with is very proper for the purpose; and fill 
in the space A (of Fig. 1.( squeezing it well in, so as to have no 
cracks ; this is called **luting." Fill the whole space as shewn by the 


shade in Fig. III. with the luting clay. 
Put the tin Cylinder No. 6 over the apparatus, observing chat it 
should just fit loosely over the edge of the kolkee, so as to allow of a — 
little air rising up, but not of the fuel falling down below the kolkee, 
for our object is to drive all the mercury downwards by heat from 


Fill the cylinder with small charcoal or broken gools ; and set fire to 
it a£ the top, so as to let it burn slowly downwards whieh it — do 
out of any draft. If the quantity of amalgam is large, btt off ts * 
linder when the first lot of fuel has burnt, and the whole is cold, an 
clear away the ashes ; and then fill it again^witb fuel and let ne m" 
as before. It wi 1 then be found on opening the apparatus, t "ads “a 
mercury has distilled into the water, and that the gold remains 2 : 
ron dish, but it should be heated again in an open fire, or me € 
zi "^L — off a little mercury, which always hangs about 1t as well 
—— silver when worked by amalgamation, even in the great Mexi- 
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° imitated in earthen-ware by any potter. It is turned-mouth down- | 
wards, and should sit upon the inner rim or shoulder of the 3 
It is about 2 inches in diameter at the mouth. 
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I have had occasion to show this apparatus to a gentleman who was 
~ proceeding to Australia, and I may as well add here that I explained 
~ to him that small pellets of amalgam, say as large as peas or buck- 

shot may be introduced into a bent gun-barrel and care being taken 
_ by turning the barrel over to send them down to the breech, this may 
; be placed with the bend resting on a little mud wall, and the breech 
+ part nearly horizontal. Ifa little fire is now made round the breech 
' the mercury wil quickly distil over through the muzzle end, which 
- should be kept cool by a wet rag and have its end dipping into any 
vessel of water. "The pellets of gold will remaiu separate unless the 

' ۰ fire is so hot as to melt thenr. 
na x The apparatus above described may be imitated by any contrivance, 
~~~ such as the lidsof an iron saucepan with the socket part of its handle, 
— € ` or & small pistol barrel, driven through the middle of it for a pipe, and 
an old pomatum pot or gallipot or china-cup coated with a little stiff 
clay and dung, beat up together, or a smnll tin fuunel with the tinning 
' scraped off and the pipe stopped up with clay would form a make- 
. +» shift for the crucible or bell;* care being always taken to close any 
` eracks with the luting. In England I have no doubt that a capital 
"o . little castand sheet iron apparatus might be manufactured for a few 
` shillings. No other preeaution is necessary in using any of these 
` _ contrivances than not to breathe any'of the vapour and not to meddle 
> with the apparatus till nearly cold, as while hot there is always some 
2 vapour ready to escape and in the great Mexican mining establishment, 
- the workmen have been killed by the bursting of the Campanilla, 
when of a faulty casting, from breathing the mercurial fumes. ف‎ 
severe salivation would follow the incautious breathing of a very small 
E quantity, and thus care should be taken to avoid it. 
— house or abeef bell would be in effect a small '* Campanilla” and 
- this might be obtainable at the diggings. | 
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Communicated by Stk J AMES Covite, Km) Ju 


I made a journey into Sikim ; a Journal of wiy — was‏ ,1848 و 
published i in the Journal of the Asiatic Society for May 1849. ^‏ 
Map which accom panied that paper, although it. contained a good de‏ 
the Geography of Sikim previously unknown, was — T! -‏ 
in the Northern districts, which I had not then visite‏ 
completion of a tour of Sikim with Geographical notices er thet —‏ 
سی ۱ mate parts of Thibet, and hope that it may be acceptable. “aw:‏ 

The journey here detailed was performed i in September, October, R^ 
aiid November, 1849, jn.eompany with Dr.J . ; D. Hooker, R. N., who ` o tg 
was then on — Mission from. the British Government. to the E" 
East Indies. r. Hooker having obtained the permission — —* 
جع‎ respi Dos Dalhousie, to travel in Sikim, and the Rájá of ~ 
that country baving agreed to facilitate his journey to the passes which ` 2 
divide his territory from. Thibet, left Darjeeling early in the month of ME 
May i in the expectation of reaching the Northern Frontier of Sikim by | «P x 
the end of the same month, and returning before the” setting in of the.” 
heavy rains in July. He had, however, not gone more than a few — 
marches when the most vexatious obstructions were put i in the way of * «Li 
his advance by the local officers along "the route, encouraged. thereto x 
by the Singtam Soobnh, the officer appointed. by the Raja's Dewan to f 
attend upon him to facilitate his. journey and his researches !* * His | AN 
plant colleetors were threatened and misdirected ; the people along B 
his route were prohibited from. furnishing him th supplies; attempts — 
were made to convince him t that he had reached the Thibet frontier ` 
soon after he passed Choongtam when he was 30 miles from it, and he . 
was repeatedly told that an attack by Thibetan Troops and n tramp to 
Pekin would be the result of. his further progress. In short, every 
effort that bullying and falschabd:. could devise was made to drive him 
from his purpose, but áneffectunlly ; ; for although he and his people 
were reduced. to living on wild spinage and arum roots, the Sikimites 
M e This mao was expressly selected by the Dewan for the purpose of defeating 
, j the object in view, and to the end was his zealous co-adjutor in presenting” access 


to the Raja and the adoption of. more ween, conduct. 
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could not starve them, and he had determined that starvation alone 
should force him toa چات ان‎ movement. He, therefore, Reld on 
till he ascertained from me” where the Northern boundary of Sikim 


really lay, of which I had no idea when he started, and in virtue of the 
.Rájá's permission to visit it he determined to reach it. 


With indomit- 
nble perseverance supported by the courage and patient endurance of his 
followers, he succeeded in outstarving his tormentors, for the Soobah, 

who had endured similar self-imposed privations, and had eaten wild 
spinage, ‘arum roots, and other garbage until he nearly died of the 
colic, knocked under, and at last admitted that the Kangra Lama Pass 
was on the frontier, that he had told lies innumerable on the subject, but 
would now take Dr. Hooker and his men onwards in the hope of their 
speedy return to Darjeeling. This he did, but not until the end of 


“July, and from that time Dr. Hooker continued to explore and botanise 
in the Lachen and Lachoong vallies, and up to the passes, throughout 


the remainder of the rains, at the conclusion of which I joiued him. I 
am not aware that any other European has ever travelled, and lived in 
a small tent in the Himalaya all through the monsoon, and it 18 cer- 
tninly a very severe trial. He had his reward however-in great collec- 
tions bf new plants made where no European had ever trod before, in 
making scientific observations of the confines of Thibet at very high 
elevations in an unusual season of the year, and in adding much to our 


Geographical knowledge in that unknown quarter. It was the necessity 


for ascertaining the real cause of the obstructions he had met with 
from the Rájá's Officers that led to my journey in that direction, and 


indeed 1 was little loath to undertake it when I read Hooker's accounts 


of the new regions he had visited, and of his views into Thibet from 
the passes both of which he had resolved to revisit after the cessation 
of the rains for botanical and other purposes. Having obtained the 
permission of the President of the Council of India, laid in, and suitably 


packed up, two months’ supplies for my own party and Dr. Hooker's, 


Í started at the worst season of the year for travelling in Sikim,—Sep- 
` tember 23rd,—to join him at Choongtam which is at the junction of 
the Lachen and Lachoong rivers, and with the hope of being allowed 
to travel through Thibet from the Kangra Lama Pass to the Doukia 
and thence down the Lachong valley to the starting point, 
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most amicable manner. A few days’ residence iu Thibet and the _ 
exploration of the Lachen and Lachoong vallies of Sikim amply repaid ۔‎ 7 
me for the difficulty and danger of the journey which was considerable, _ ۳1 
and my companion was equally satisfied with his success in the cause a T 
of science. From Choongtam we retraced our steps to Singtam, - 
whence we proceeded to Tumloong, the residence of the Rájá, in the 
hope of procuring explanation from him in person. From Tumloong  - 
we were anxious to go by the Chola Pass into the valley of Choombi, — 
which is Thibetan territory, and to return from that valley by the — 
Yakla Pass to Darjeeling. We crossed the Chola Pass on the 7th of 
November, but the 'Thibetan officers here were not so acCcommodating —  — 
as those we met at Kangra Lama, and we returned on the same day to E 
Chumneko in Sikim, where the Singtam Seobah and other adherents - | 
of the Dewan brought matters to a crisis by personal violence on both ` * 
of us, their force however being mainly expended on me. The accom- 
panying map is a reduced one from Dr. Hooker's, and exhibits our * 
whole route. All the elevations and Meteorological observations are 
his also. The climates of Lachen and Lachoong much drier than that | 
of Darjeeling, and the noble scenery in and around those Northern 
vallies of a totally different character to the forests of the Southerly 
portions of Sikim, give them additional interest as promising places of 
resort to invalids from Bengal. 'Their proximity to Thibet with which 
country a route for unembarrassed commerce from Darjeeling and 
Bengal would be a great advantage, also gives them a more general 
importance. Of Thibet I can in no way say that it is a land of any 
promise. As far as I could see, it was mountainous and rugged, bare 
of vegetation and barren. ‘The province of Dingcham, which we visited 
has probably a mean elevation of 16,000 feet. Bhamtoo is 18,000, 
the valley of the Geree to the North is, say 15,000, it is utterly bare 
of trees, and quite barren. Dingcham extends along the Northern 
face of Himalaya from the Tingu Maidon on the West to Tawang, ou 
the Enst an extent of 360 miles. The intense cold of the climate in 
the winter does not admit of its being permanently habitable by man 
or beast.* It is occupied, however, by Nomadic Bhotias from May | 
* On the 17th of Oct. the Ther. fell to 5° of Faht. It was fortunately for our 
party quite calm. When it blows hard in Thibet in the cold weather it is almost 
certain denth to be as little protected as we were. 
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1 The trees and underwood soon shut him from my sight, but for a 
* minute and more I heard the horrid crashing sound as he bounded 
along to his untimely end. The men who were behind me soon 
came' up and slid down in search of him. It was half an hour ere 
they returned. When they reached him he was stone dead, lying r 
against a large rock the blood flowing from his nostrils, and his back 
broken ;—poor Bhotia! Nine years long you were my steady and 
willing steed ! 
Walked the last 3 miles in a hot sun but reached this at 2 p. m. 
Found a good house prepared for me by the Cheeboo Lama, Vakeel of 
the Sikim Raja who had preceded me, and met with due attention 
from the Raja's people. Thermometer 72° at 2 p. m., 68° at 6 p. M. ۷ 
The forest around this place*is now in full and varied foliage ; very 
many trees are in flower, and the orange-blossomed Erisina makes a 
great shew. Just around my door are Oaks, Chesnuts in flower and 
fruiting, Wormwood, Hypericum, Osbeckia, Holly, Magnolia in flower, 
"besides many handsome plants unknown to me by name. 
۱ Close below me there are fine crops of Tugmaar rice in full enr, 
- but not ripe, and Murnea, Kodso, and Indian corn nearly ripe. The 
` ` first crop of rice, the Zorug variety which is grown lower down, has 
E been cut and stored. 
Temi, 26th September. 

Left Namgialachi at 7 A. M. and arrived here at 2 .م‎ M. by which 
> I reckon the distance to be 14 miles. Road very bad, and in many ` 
| places ancle-deep in sticky clay, or black peaty earth. Tried a chair, 

1 _ which is a tolerable substitute for a good poney, and no more. 
The Raja’s people here are civil; a good house has been put at my 
1 disposal; small supplies and other assistance have been offered and 
š accepted. The house is a Bhotia one; a notice of its style will suffice 
| once for all on this journey. It consists of one large room 50 feet by r 
| 24, the floor raised 5 feet from the ground, well planked and supported 
|. on massive squared posts and beams. The walls are of close bamboo 
E matting, the ceiling, of close laid straight bamboos an inch in diameter, 
1 looks very neat, it is laid on scanted cross beams 3 feet apart. N 
"The roof of bamboo thatch projects 7 feet, giving a verandah all round. 
nou ` The Teesta at “ Look Sampoo,"' is in sight from Temi the water of 
A xs a — dirty greyish-green colour like soap suds. Badong, on the iv 
x 
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Temi is embosomed in it, and stands about 
between the river and the summit. | 

Thermometer at 8 r. M. in the house 72? ; elevation say 4000 feet. 

Neh-Mendong, 27th. 

Started from Temi at 6 A. m. and arrived here at 2 p. M. Distance 
most probably 15 miles. Heat intense and overpowering; in the 
Teesta valley through which the route Yuns, it was quite stifling from 
9 to 11, and again from ۱ to 2; yet there was a breeze occasionally 
blowing from the south, but it gave no relief. The eight Lepchas who ` 
carried my chair, in which I rode but seldom, were fairly overcome and 
had to bring up at the Rungoon river to refresh. The vegetation is 
superb all the way, and its shade frequently protected me from the | 
scorching heat. This is the season to see these jungles in perfection — — 
although it is somewhat perilous. It is only in malarious places, and 
at times when malaria is rife that the mixed tropical and alpine cha- ` 
racter of the Sikim forests can be seen in all its glory. Oaks and the ` 
Pandanus palm, Chesnuts and the Oopi palm, flourish side by side 
along Nainfok and Bram. Scitamineous plants of various kinds, and . 
wormwood, each of 12 feet high and more, form a common under- 
wood in the clearer spaces, and all the other plants are of gigantic 
growth. There is a species of Chesnut hereabout which I never 
saw before. It has a broad and round leaf with wide spreading 
graceful branches. The clusters of unripe and light green fruit add 
to its beauty. It is a very handsome tree.* 

The Pooah Hemp," Béhmeria nivea, abounds along the rond. 
from the Rungpo to this place. The average elevation of the zone in 
which it flourishes is about 600 feet above the river. On the Rungeet 
I found the Pooah at 200 feet above the guard-house, i. e. at an ele- 


half way ` 


. * 'The other two varieties of Chesnut which I know, are Ist, the large-timbered 
Chesnut at Darjeeling with small thick hard leaves, and 2nd, one with along sharp- 


pointed lcaf now in flower at Namchi. 
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vation of 1800 feet. Tt has a most extensive range, and the supply 
might be rendered unlimited, if there was a demand for it in India 
or in Europe. Sir William Hooker has recently informed me that he 
has caused a trial of its qualities to be made in London, Dr. Hooker 
having sent him some of the prepared Hemp from Darjeeling. Sir 
William instances the successful cultivation of the Indian Jute as an 
incentive to further trials of the Pooah. 

The Jute was not many years ago unknown in England. Now 
£300,000 worth of it are imported annually !* 

‘The Peepsas are very indefatigable here, and very numerous. I am 
encamped at the measuring stone (see Journal of 1848); there is no 
water within a mile, but my ground is, 1 hope, above the level of 
malaria. 4 

The road to-day swarmed with leeches, the people's feet stream- 
ing with blood, and it was so slippery in the long descent from Temi 
that I could not walk with shoes on, and I was obliged to move be- 
tween two Lepcha supporters, whose bare feet give them a great ad- 
vantage. The airs, and underwood teem with insect life ; innumerable 
butterflies of brilliant hues sport in the sunshine ; and thousands of 
other less attractive creatures are on the wing. The night is as busy 
A time as the day with the insect world. "The roof of my tent is 
literally covered with the most beautiful little moths, and the air re- 
sounds with the discord proceeding from innumerable throats. 

Thermometer at 8 P. m. 76°. 

Padom, below Kedong, 28th. 

Left Neh at 6 A. M. and arrived here at 3 p. M. I was anxious to 
reach Kedong as it is certainly beyond the limit of malaria, but I 
could not accomplish it; I hope we are safe here ; it is, I reckon 5 or 
600 feet above the Teesta and said to be healthy. 

Thermometer at 5 P. M. 75°. I am pitched near a small stream of 
water among bamboos, high reed grass and Acacias; there are some 
"Oaks, however, lower down, and at the cane bridge over the Rumphup 
there are three large and handsome ** Boreh" Palms. Pandani, Peepsas, 
musquitoes, and a black venomous ant abound here. My feet are swollen 
and, sore from leech and peepsa bites; my face and hands equally so 

> * The Pooah has been very favourably reported on for cordage, by ae 
> ` Thomson of Calcutta, see Proc. Agricultural Society for 1848. 
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from the musguitoes and peepsas. This is a trying and fatiguing march | 
at this season. "The heat in the valley of the Teesta is quite over- 


powering and I never before experienced so much inconvenience — 
it My head all day felt full to bursting, and my face and eyes were 
burning: but the skin was open at every pore, and I could walk along 


briskly. The Lepchas, who carried my empty chair, felt it even more 


than I did; they were quite exhausted, and rolled about as they walk- 


ed along panting for breath. The tropical character of the route, ns 
we approached Bamsang, was very striking. All the vegetation luxuri- 


ant, and every plant gigantic. The hum of insects was so loud as to ` 


rival the roaring of the river; both united were quite deafening. 

The insect and vegetable kingdoms alone possess this region. Nei- 
ther bird nor beast was to be seen. "Thermometer at the Bansong 
ghat in a house at I .م‎ m. 87°, a fiue breeze blowing; but this does 
not relieve the feeling of oppressive and choaking heat, which I have 
experienced in the vallies since I started. 

There are many beautiful plants in flower just now between Neh 
and Bansong, which 1 never saw before. I found a “ Sweet Pea," 
a climber, colour pale Rose, and two other Pens, one purple, a shrub, 
the size of the Spanish brdbm, the other blue, a small shrub with 
broad rounded leaves, also a lilac, terrestrial orchis 10 feet high called 
* Broong," a white one, and a blue one, each 6 feet high. There is 
also a handsome fig tree, with clusters of yellow fruit like Loquats, 
called ** Suntote ;’’ it is not edible however. 

I heard from the Raja to-day in reply to my announced intention, of 
proceeding to his Northern frontier at Kongra Lama. He authorises 
Aden Cheeboo Lama to accompauy me as I desired, and sends orders 
to his officers to clear the roads, and otherwise to assist me. The 
officers along the line I have come, paid no attention to the Cheeboo's 
previous requisition. The following is the administrative division of 


"the country between Darjeeling and the Thibet frontier at Kongra 


Lama and Doukia. 
- 1st. From the Rungeet to the Teesta, by the line of Atooknot and 
Temi, the country is under the Kaji who lives at Burmeok, the Meboo 


at Namgialachi and the Mahapun Kada, who resides near ۰ 


` 2nd. From Temi to Neh is under the Lassoo Kaji, who resides 
above Namfok. 
3a 2 
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3rd. From Neh to Goreh is under the Goreh Soobah, who resides 
at Goreh. 

4th. From Goreh to Choongtam, the country is under the Singtam 
Soobah, who resides at Singtam. 

The Choongtam Lama, and the Phipuns of the Lachen and EE Ë . 
vnllies, have respectively the local charge of their distriets under the 
Singtam Soobah's surveillance, but the peculiar position of the two 
latter officers, the Phipuns, serving as they do the authorities of 
adjacent Thibet, as well as the Sikim Raja, will be better explained 
afterwards. 

The Lachen man manages the country extending from Choongtam 
up to Kongra Lama; the Lachoong one, from the same point up to » 
the Doukia Pass. Choongtam is at the junction of the Lachen and 
Lachoong rivers. “Their united streams form the Teesta. 

The Gereh district is at present assigned to the heir-apparent of 
the Rájá, the Singtam one to the Mohá Ráni. 

We met many men*to-day, travelling to the South ; they had been 
10 days on the road from Choombi. They were laden with salt. We 
passed others with loads of chopped Munjeet, going all the way to 
Phari.* How pitiful to see the tradé of a people, in such bulky 
articles, carried on in this way, when a road for Ponies and Bullocks 
would make it so much more easy and profitable. 


7 The road from Bansong to Lachen and Lachoongrt is so extremely 
5 bad, that it is not used in traffic with Thibet till the one by Chola to L 
| Choombi is snowed up. Lachen and Lachoong are nearer Bamsong 
k than Choombi ; and no snowy range interyenes, but there is no food to 
1 be had in this direction. From Lachen and Lachoong northwards 
E. the roads are good for cattle into Thibet, but a cattle road from the 
ig: heart of Sikim to these places is required, to establish a proper trade 








with Thibet. The British Government could do this; the Sikim Raja ۴ 
never can have the means to do so. 

p^ Talking of the wretched system of trade in this direction, 3 of 

k the people who dabbled in it, the Cheeboo Lama said to me the other 

day, “The Bhotias are, however, very good Pedlars, (Biparies,) they 

eat so much less than Lepchas." “How do you mean," I asked. 


* A frontier mart of Thibet. - ۱ 
+ The principal places in the rallies of these names. ` i 
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“They eat enormously at the expense of other people, but -on idee 
own charges they will fast to faintness rather than spend a penny, and -— 





it is the same with drink ; a Bhotia, although so fond of it will — 4 


buy it; a Lepcha if he wants it will freely give any price for it.” So 
much for characteristic differences in these tribes. 

Goreh 29th. Started from Padom at 6 a. w., reached Kedong 
where I encamped in 1848, at 9, and this place at + past 12. ۸ hard | 
march it is; the road is so slippery in many places, that I found it 
impossible to walk alone with shoes on, and had recourse to the sup- 
port of a barefooted Lepcha. No use to-day of the chair, which we 
had to take to pieces in order to carry it along the cliffs of Sungdum.* 
Near Goreh, to the West of the ** Rungki'"" stream, there has been a 
great land slip by which the road has been quite obliterated for } of 
a mile, and it was a difficult matterto get along the slip, as it is almost 
perpendicularly scarped on this side the Rungki; however, the road 
is worse even than over the land slip, or along the cliffs of Sungdum ; 
at two places there is nothing to walk on but the stem of a tree with 
notches cut in it, standing erect against the face of the rocks; and 
above one of them was a dripping rock which rendered the notches as 
slippery as ice, and wetted us thoroughly as we climbed them. 

Last night it rained heavily ; the tent of Nipal blanketing in which 
I slept, leaked like a fine sieve. 

The rain came down in large drops, but was spurted through the 
tent roof like the spray of a water fall. I got one umbrella over my 
head in bed, and another over as many of my things as it would cover, 
and got up this morning pretty dry, but little refreshed. We 
marched this morning in heavy rain, which lasted 4 hours. 

There is a fine crop of Sunkoo Rice in ear on the shoulder of 
Sungdum, and near the Rhododendron Arboreum I noticed at this 
place in December last ;—elevation say 4,500 feet. Rice at Goreh cut 
sometime ago ;— elevation probably 1,000 feet less. 

The whole country to the North and South is in heavy clouds. 
Nothing to be seen. 

"The Cheeboo Lama was my companion all the morning, and his 
iq and fluent talk beguiled the hours. He is a student of 
٠» Mendooling," a famous School or College iu 'Thibet, and situated 


* See Journal of 1848. 
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two horse jonrnies east of Lassa. Here he informed me he had studied 
the Bhuddist religion for two years, but in saying so modestly added, 
"It takes 3 years of Mendooling to make a Pucka Lama," of his 
alma mater, he gave the following particulars, ** There are upwards of . 
100 Lamas engaged in clerical duties, and in teaching Religion, 1 
Literature and the Sciences are deeply studied and extensively 
taught, and all the arts of life are also taught there, carpentery, stone 
masonry, painting, shoemaking, tailoring, &c. Pupils come from all 
parts of, what we call Eastern Thibet, the province of U, to learn 
there ;* one professor is always appointed to the principal College at 
Lassa from Mendooling, and when I was there he had the sons of all 
the grandees of the capital, as his pupils," I expect to hear much » 
more of Mendooling before we have finished our travels together, for 
the Raja writes that my little friend is to take care of meto the 
Northwards, 
I have got into a good house for the night, 4 .م‎ w.; heavy and > 
continued rain. ‘Thermometer 71°, elevation say 3,500 feet. 
30th. Imcessant pouring rain all night. “he house leaked freely, 

but I got a dry spot for my bed. The rain continues, and we 
halt for the day. No wonder that Bengal is under water just 
now, every depression on the mountain sides has a snow-white 
foaming torrent in it, rushing furiously to the river, and they are 
countless in number. The noise they make, added to that of the 
Teesta"itself which is just below me, say 2,000 feet, is like the 9 
coming of a furious storm. 1 felt very aguish last night, and dreaded 

۲ jungle fever; but the symptoms are gone to-day. Lepchas own this 

house, my portion of it is curtained off, but there is only one door 

for us all. They have indeed some dirty habits. The grandmama 

of two urchins was sitting in the door way, as the place for strongest 


. light when I got up from breakfast. The brats were busily hunting — * 
` lice in her back clothes and eating them, she herself being similarly 

2 employed with those in front ! 

h 0 ‘There is a little tobacoo grown here, but-no care is taken of it. 

3 The leaves. are small, it is allowed, to go to seed, and is said to be of 

CH very inferior quality. i " | a 







# All East of the Kamboola range is ** Uj all West of it '' Chang” or tsang. ^ 
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The wormwood* on the fallow ground here is.12 feet high it grow ۹ 
up to, and all round the house and on both sides of all the | ath- - 
ways. I find, however, that the people have good reason for allos ۱ 
ing this plant to monopolise all their fallow clearances. Its decay- | 
ed leaves are considered to form the very best manure, it has a 
profuse foliage which falls and rots readily during the rains, and the — 
plaut itself is cut down after it seeds in October, and is also allowed to — 
rot on the land. 5 ۹ EE A 

As L did not in December last. travel further than this place on the 7 b 
route to Thibet, 1 shall henceforward note more particularly the state 
of the road, the places along it, &e. ; the foregoing memoranda being. 
purposely of a more general nature, or designed only to shew the $ 
differences observable in the country during the rains, and in the dry ` 
season. L x 

October Ist. "Tugvia, east bank of the Teesta. Started at 6 A. M. . 
and reached this at 2 r. m. very much fatigued; got into a good ¿ 
house just as it began to rain heavily. Thermometer at 6 P. ۰ 72^. 1 
Probable elevation above the Teesta 1,200 feet. "There is a little gar- 
den attached to this house, the first I have seen in Sikim ; it contains 
plantains, sugar-cane, capsicums, turnips, two kinds of creeping beans 
and marigolds. 0 4 

The villagers have been turned out to clear the road all the way 
from Bansong, and the little Lama with the Raja's orders to that 
effect under a Red Sealin his pocket, is exceedingly attentive and 
most useful. 

The road descends steeply from the Goreh-mendong in a north-east 
direction to the Jett, a rapid torrent which pours over a precepice of 



















- whitish clay slate, and rushes to the Teesta ; we crossed it over bam- 


boos laid from rock to rock, and afterwards continued to descend in the 
same direction as before to the Num-moo, a larger feeder of the Teesta 
than the last, which we crossed at half past S; a mile more along a 
flat terrace parallel to the Teesta brought us to the Bhalak ghaut of 
the Teesta, where at 9 o'clock we crossed to the East Bank by a rick- 
ety cane bridge suspended 30 et ve the water. The river is here 
confined in a narrow channel of rock and pours down like a sluice of 
dirty soap suds, so turbid is it ۳۵ land slips in its upper course. 


* Artemisia. 
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It does not appear to be more than half: the size it is at Bansong : 
hence the Ryote which is the only affluent of note between this and 
Bansong must be a large one; it drains the Chola portion of the 
eastern snowy range, and. is formed by three streams, the Dik, Ryote, 
and Runjung. Thermometer at Bhalak in the shade 78°. Ascended 
steeply from the river to about 300 feet and came along the Phajigam* 
village and terrace thence to Akurthung, which we reached at noon, a 
flat terrace about a mile long, whence we descended by a precipitous 
and dangerous path to the Rungrung, running west, ahd crossed it a 
few yards above its junction with the Teesta. 

This erossing is without doubt the worst place I hfe ever been 
over. From the top of an immense round rock up to which you 
climb on hauds and knees, three bamboos, are laid across the torrent 
at an acute ascending angle to the opposite precipice. This attained, at 
the imminent risk of falling. into the torrent, you get to zigzag bam- 
boos which are hung by slips of dry creepers against the face of the 
rock for you to walk on ; then there is a net work of knotted creepers 
spread over the face of the precipice by which you get to the top of a 
ledge or the first story of the ascent. From this there is an erect pole 
with notches cut in it, then a bamboo ladder, next another notched 
pole of 22 steps, which stands in a gully of the rock and over which a 


' streamlet trickles, and lastly you have to crawl up the head of this 


dripping gully to reach the top. "The whole ascent arranged im this 


singularly ingenious, but very dangerous manner, must be above 200. 


feet. It needs a steady head, and firm tread to manage it. "The 
smallest slip would be fatal. “The rivetting of the attention had, I 
found, quite eghgusted me when I reached the top. We all got up in- 
safety, an hour's march from this brought us to Tugvia. , Our general 
direction has been north, road distance, say 15 miles. 

On the west bank of the Teesta opposite this, and north of ۸ 
is the Mani, a feeder of the Teesta, then ** Sidoor" a Lepcha village, 
next “ Munkiang," and north of that the run, another western feeder 
of the which rises from the Kim mountain. ET 
"The mountains hereabouts are very. precipitous and composed of 
land-slips are common. There is a recent one above 
ع‎ Phajigam, or “ Sandy plain,” there is whitish clay alate debris doing daty for 
sand, but fhe plain is not perceptible. 
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“ Sidoor" which is frightful 16 look at, even from. 
a few days ago a hill. side tame down bodily iuto the Teesta ts o 
marches above this, and two years ago a whole village Kemam was de- 
stroyed in this way, and all the péople killed ; i TI 
deluge of rain and in a storm. 
I heard from Hooker. yesterday ; he was on the 24th still at the 

Doukia pass, and had that day ascended the mountain close to it to 
20,000 feet, and discovered another Lake the 4th of the Lachoong_ m 


t occurred at night in a 


My Lepcha hostess of last P ^ afforded me another trait of domes- 
tic habits. This morning, | was dressing by candlelight in my end of ` : 
the house, while she was at her toilet, at the other. ۱ 
of the boys to bring her a éup full of water in the tea-ladle, she com- 
menced her ablutions. Wetting her hands she each time held them 
over the firein the smoke, aud then rubbed them over her face and 
arms. Then dried herself with the lousy chudder of yesterday ; rub- 
bed her teeth twice with her fingers, and thus ended, “my lady's 


Having got one 


Singtam, October 2nd. 


Heavy rain all night, which ceased at daylight; Wut came on again 
at 6 o'clock. ۱ E 

Started at 7 in lighter rain, and reached this at noon. Thermometer. 
at 8 p. M. in house 68? pan easy march in the dry season as to distance, 
and no great ascents or descents, but just now it is very different; ge- 
neral direction north-east, being the course of the Teesta. 
the Rung-lok, a small stream, 
ascended to the Ringoon Spur along the west brow o 
runs for two miles through an undulating and cleared country, bear- 


ing excellent crops of rice and murwa, now ripening. There is also a 
good deal of grass, and the cows are remarkably fine and numerous. 
It is well peopled, principally by Lepchas who have good houses, and 
is in the jurisdiction of the Singtam Soobah, who lives a little fi rther 
on at '* Rufam,”" from which we ascended steeply to ۶ Shem,” a spur 
from the Enden mountain, and thence descended to Singtam. _The 
road through the cultivation of Rungoon is ancle-deep in mud, and on 
the steep descent to this place it was impossible to move alone with 


a short distance from Tugvia, and then 
f which the road 
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shoes on. With a stick in each hand and a Lepcha holding on by 
each arm, slipping was not to be avoided. 

The opposite bank of the Teesta is extraordinari]y precipitous, and 
in many places the scarped rocks for 1000 feet descend almost perpen- 
dicularly to the river. The course of the Teesta here is east and 
west, which it takes from the Saklang ghaut south of this, and at 
the foot of the Shem spur. It was by the Saklang ghautthat Hooker 


crossed in May last, having kept the west bank of the river that far 


from Goreh opposite Singtam. Bearing north is the Sufo mountain, 
lower down Likla, and west of that is '* Sakiong.”’ 

The Kuloo mountain above last night's encampment is a favourite 
site for devotees, who retire for a time into the Jungles to do penance 
and devote themselves to abstraction and religious contemplation. This 
feature of Hinduism is in considerable repute among the Buddhists in 
Sikim, females as well as males of the religious order adopting it. 
One of the present Raja’s daughters is a Nun-Auni—and has in this 
way segregated herself from the world for 11 years. While thus en- 
gaged'the individuals are objects of veneration, and perform religious 
exercises and incantations for all applicants. 

There is a Goomba at Rungoon, the head Lama of which is a Lepcha. 
It commands a noble view of the eastern flank and spurs of Kunchin- 
jinga, but we were enveloped in thick clouds, and I saw nothing as we 
passed. 

I found an Indian-rubber tree, called Yok-koong, close to the last 
ground at Tugvia. Caoutchouc is made in Sikim, but the only use it 


is applied to is for lining baskets to hold fermented murwa for making 


beer. 

There is a crop grown here which I never met with before; it is 
called ** Kundep,” and is now in ear; it is grown like rice, and is some- 
thing like it, but taller and stronger in the stem, and the grains are 
separate, on long pedicles, and twice the size of those of rice. It is 
said to be nutritious, and to taste like Indian-corn. When eaten it is 
> boiled like rice and is previously husked in the same way. ‘Three 
` climbing edible plants are cultivated hereabouts, the Botanical names 
of which I do not know. 

۱ lst.— —* Kucho-pote," a round brown thing. like: a — — 
and substance.; it is formed on the stem of the plant which i js a slender 
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climber, and is supported by long hop poles. It is eaten, boiled or - / 
roasted, and is a sort of above-ground yam. — i 

2nd.—* Kusok,” a black round substance like the above in structure, - 3 
but the size of a prune; it is similarly grown on hop poles, and eaten 
roasted or boiled. 18 is a handsome plant with large digitate leaves. 

3rd.—“ Tukoombi," another climber. The edible part being black 
currant-like berries, which are roasted or boiled when eaten. 

I have got into a Lama’s house here and am dry and comfortable ; 
but these people do not make the most of their houses which are really 
very good. They are all raised 4 to 8 feet from the ground, which at 
first sight would promise exemption from damp ; the flooring, however, 
is of loose boards, with intervals between them, and as pigs, fowls, 
goats and calves live below you, and the ground is a perfect puddle, 
you have damp and noisome air incessantly about you. The cows too 
take shelter under the eaves and hang about the houses, so that dirt 
and slush surround you. This is the state of things during the rainy 
season, and different indeed it is from that which you find both at the 
house, and on the road during the cold weather, to which alone the 
English notices of the Himalaya generally refer. 

Miangh, October 3rd. f 

Heavy rain all night. We started at 6 A. M. in a drizzle, which 
soon became a right down pour, and this coutinued until 11 when it 
brightened, and we reached this place at noon. The peculiarities of 
travelling in the rains were displayed in all their force and glory. 
Our route lay along the north-west side of Rungeelah, and above the 1 
Teesta south bank, with occasional descents to feeders of the river 
which we crossed, and ascents to their corresponding spurs, the general 
line being about the elevation of Singtam, until we made a long 

descent to this place which is about 500 feet above the river. The 
` Koormi, Bungkiong, aud Bungchi are the principal feeders on the 
route, they came dashing down their smooth narrow beds of quartzy 
rock, occasionally impeded by immense round masses of rock through 
which they rush thick with mud and clay-slate debris, the foaming 
flood being the colour of dirty soap-suds. The crossings are very 
difficult ;—the deepest places are passed over on rickety sticks or 
bamboos, the remainder by crawling on hands and knees from rock to 
rock and by wandering. 
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The road was very muddy all the way, snd we had to toil through 
peaty slush in many places more than ancle-high. The leeches were 
most troublesome, half a dozen at a time fastening through the stock- 
ings, and it often sickened me to see the bloody water bubbling through 
my shoe laces as I toiled along. Peepsas and midges were الہ‎ the 
time busy at my hands and face. 

The course of the Teesta here is nearly east and west, and its bed 
is now gorge-like the mountains on the north side being almost per- 
pendicular, and on this side but little less abrupt. 

The Ramam is a large feeder from the north, and just below its 
junetion with the Teesta there is a cane suspension bridge; above it is 
the great landslip already noted and which recently carried a whole 
village into the river. 

We met some excellent cows to-day, nnd I would have bought some, 
but they could never get to Darjeeling, and until a road is made in this 
direction the cattle of Hungoon must continue to die in the land of 
their birth, for no cows could travel where we came along to-day. Ano- 
ther day and no views of Kunchinjinga ; it cannot be helped, and I hope 
for better skies as we return. I had however n glimpse of Lemteng 
across the Teesta, it is a well cultivated mountain-side above the Run- 
jung river. The road to the Taloong Pass goes through it. This pass 

E leads to Shanok in Thibet, a district of Digarchi. There is a little 
trade ncross it, but the difficulties of effecting a passage are very great, 
and the route is but rarely attempted. 


$ - Chakoong, October Ath. 

E - Heavy rain again all last night, but it ceased by daylight, and at 
6 o'clock we started; passed “ Namgnh" at 8, and reached this at 
j" ` moon. Thermometer at 8 p. m. 70°. Miangh is a place to be remem- 
YA bered albeit not memorable; my tent was soaking wet, there was no 
f village near, and I therefore had a hut built of long grass and plan- 








tain leaves; it defended me pretty well from the rain although it fell 
án torrents ; but Iwasa prey in the day to Peepsas and all night to 
fleas, bogs, musquitos and another creature more venomous than all 
of them, a sort of gnat, the bites of which are greatly inflamed and in- 
E gne itchy. I am speckled purple all over from the industry of 
¿ these crentures, and my feet and ancles are swollen and very painful 

from yesterday’s leech bites. These animals, the leeches, 1 can, I 
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hope, defy for the future. The little Lama, seeing the plight I was in - 5 
this morning, recommended me to roll moistened tobacco leaves.round — 
my feet. I did so, and with the most perfect success ; I had nota X 


leech bite all day, and when I took off my shoes a dozen were dead | m. 
on the stockings under the tobacco leaves, not having done me any | 
damage. Y — Cos 
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Miangh is a flattish terrace overgrown with a rank jungle of reed. 1 
grass, wormwood, &c.; the soil, a rich black peaty loam saturated with "از‎ 
moisture and covered here and there by small stagnant pools of water. 
Although the place has apparently all the requisites of virulent mala- — 
ria, it is said, and I hope truly said, to be quite healthy. Indeed the 
whole valley of the Teesta above Bansong is considered by all the 
people in this direction. to be free from malaria; if it be so, the fact 
must, 1 think, be attributed entirely to the precepitous character of 7 
the mountains bounding the valley, which rise almost perpendicularly 
from the bed of the river to the height of 2000 feet. 
They are however generally clothed with a dense forest ; and although 
the action of the sun on decaying vegetable matter may doubtless 
be much limited by the near appronch of both banks, the decay of 
vegetable matter must nevertheless be very great, and on the terraces - V. 
such as that of Miangh the putrid smell covered by it was most offen- 
sive, If it shall really turn out that malaria is not rife and powerful ۲ 
here, an opinion which I have long held, that an expanded horizontal — — 
surface in the mountain valleys is essential to the generation of this 
mysterious and pestilent agency, will be confirmed. Rank vegetation, 
a retentive soil, and profuse moisture alone, will not produce it if it be 
not generated here. Our present encampment is a flat terrace similar 
to Miangh not 100 feet above the river ; it is composed of sandy soil, 
and is occupied by fine alders and young birches ; it is also considered 
quite healthy. Landslips appear in many places, and on both sides 
of the river. This is quite characteristic of the Teesta above Goreh. 
Last evening at 5 o'clock I was startled by what I believed to be a 
great explosion in the sky, followed by what seemed to be an increasing 
peal of thunder. It suddenly ceased, nnd not being followed by auy 
thing similar, and there being no lightning afterwards, I was puzzled 
to account for the phenomenon. This morning, however, some 8f my 
people who were encamped a little lower down the valley, asked me if 
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I had heard the crash at that hour, and said it was caused by a great 
landslip on the opposite bauk of the river. 

To-day I have heard about a dozen of these crashes, and they are 
followed by a rumbling noise as the masses ۴ہ‎ rock are carried down 
by the current, which is a boiling flood throwing waves up in the 
narrow parts of the channel 20 feet high. 

After leaving Miangh we descended to the feeder of that name, und 
crossed it by a rickety Suspension bridge, the side rails of which, as 
wellas the footing, were covered with a thick slime, and exceedingly 
slippery. It was a foaming cataract where we crossed. The bridge 
hung 40 feet above it, and many of the coolies clung to it in evident 
alarm, and were very dizzy. At 9 o'clock we reached the Rune, and 
erossed it also by a suspension bridge hung just below a fall of about 
50 feet, and about 100 yards from its junction with the Teesta. It 
was a continuous bed of roaring foam for about 1000 feet above the 
bridge, and below it all the way to the river. I stopped midway to 
7 gaze at the extraordinary sight, and got soaking wet with the spray ۳, 
from the cataract. It was a noble sight ; the rainy season only can 
give such sights in Sikim, where waterfalls and cntaracts are very rare. - 
Between the Rune and this place, Chakoong, three hour's walk, our . 
road lay close to the Teesta, varying from 200 feet above it down toits © , 
level, and in that distance we had to cross 8 or 10 landslips of varying 
extent, some quite recent and extending from 1000 feet above us 
1 down into the river. They were all sufficient!y difficult to cross, and 
none of them well free from danger; one in particular was very 
frightful. We crossed it 200 feet above the river ; it was quite a new 
3 slip; foot traces had scarcely been formed along it to guide us ; it was 
nearly perpendicular above us for 800 feet, equally so below us ; the 
crest of the mountain whence it had separated above, was of rock, and 
projecting over it so far that it looked as if it was overhanging us, our 


pu i 
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5 y footing was of loose rubble, and over lumps of rock, and water courses 
Wy just cut in it came running down its sides. 

; | . While crossing this unsettled slip the Lama who was leading, and 
Bc just. ahead of me looked up to the top, and instantly quickened his 


pace; my eyes followed his to the overhanging summit, and my pace 
was duickened up to his, but not a word was spoken by any one, nor 
did any one delay a moment. When safe across I said, "That is a 
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there has been plenty of rein to take it down; but three days of — f 
I believed him, and I am satisfied that to travel on the upper Teesta E x 
in the rains needs as steady a head and as much care as any mountain 2 
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bad bit of ground, my friend." He replied, “ It is pretty safe وا‎ iy 





shine will bring it all crumbling down into the Teesta ۳ ies 





journeys whatever. I can now very adequately appreciate the intre- 
pidity and zeal which has carried Hooker through five months of it 
without a companion. ۳ 
Choongtam, October 5th. HN 

Started at 6 A. M. R beautiful morning, no clouds, and a fresh cold 
weather feel in the air: n lofty Snow Peak of Kunchinjinga in sight 


to the south-west, and Peaks partially covered with snow are in 
sight up the Teesta valley to the east and north. Crossed the Cha- 


koong, a feeder ofthe 'Teesta, two miles from camp bv a suspension 
bridge, and at 8 o'clock crossed the Ryote by a similar bridge which 


hung 60 feet above the torrent. It wasa bed of foam for 1000 feet 
above the bridge, and similarly furious in its course to the Teesta, which 


it joined 300 yards below. There is a cane-bridge across the Teesta, 
just above the junction of the Ryote. The road to-day has been 

_ exceedingly difficult and very dangerous. We had to cross more than 
a dozen landslips, some of them quite recent, and of very infirm foot- 
ing, the river tearing past at the bottom of them with such speed 
and violence that nothing could resist its force. The noises from 
masses of rock rolling down with the current were incessant, and 
resembled distant volleys of musketry. 

On nearing Chongtam the bed of the Teesta is considerably wider 
than it is lower down, a bank of loose mud and rubble is thrown up on 
the south side of it by the Ryote feeder, which dams up the river into 
a quiet lake-like expansion of half a mile long. The water was 
clear and green, and fringed with fine trees to the very edge. The 
effect was very striking and pleasing, being greatly heightened by the 
Chongtam hill rising at the back ground to 5000 feet, the upper por- 
tion of it 2000 feet from the summit being clothed with verdant grass. 
This is the first grassy land I have seen in Sikim ; it is a pleasing fore- 
taste of what I expect beyond on the plateau of Thibet. The Lachoong 
river coming down from the north-east is crossed by a cane-bridge 
close to Chongtam, at which there is a large flat terrace, 200 feet 
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above the river, covered with an irrigated rice crop. Above this flat 
is the Goomba and Lama's house, a fine airy situation, „elevation 5000 
feet. There was a delightful breeze from the south all day.* 

About half way from Chakoong I met Hooker, who eame down so 
far to welcome me. He is looking remarkably healthy and is quite 
robust, wears n large beard, and is sadly sun-burnt since his trip to 
the Passes. 

Latong, October Gth. 

e Talked all night with Hooker about his visits to the Passes. Started 
at Sa. M. and reached this at 3 p. M., our road all the way in the 
valley of the Lachen in à north-west direction, and on the left bank. 
" We crossed the river below Chongtam by a suspension cane-bridge. 
ما‎ At noon crossed the Urkang. ` Half way is Denga, a flat terrace, about 
a mile long and half a mile broad, and there is n succession of similar 
terraces all the way to Latoong, which is much the largest of the whole, 

1 = andis perhaps a mile broad at the place we encamped. 
E These terraces or flats are covered with an upper stratum of black 
TAE peaty soil, and their general formation is sandy gravel, and roundish 
٤ masses of rock down to the river bed. The average elevation of them 
above the river is under 100 feet. There has been a marked change 
E in the vegetation on this march. “The most prominent plants not seen 
below Chongtam and seen here, are the Poplar, Willow, Crab-apple, 
and Anemone. We saw some of Hooker's newly discovered Rhodo- 
dendrons, and the Dalhousie, growing not as an Epiphytic plant, but 

out of the ground ;—elevation of Latong 7000 feet. 

At the elevation of 2000 feet above the river, the mountains on both 
x sides are clad with pines. Ther. at 6 p. m. 55°. The road all the 
1 way from Chongtam is most difficult ; along the terraces it is ancle- 
deep i in mud and black soil, and in the other parts it is across land- 
sli o or violent torrents, or over immense rocks in the river's bed. 


Leeches very numerous. Insects infested the tent all night. 
rr 1 Tow =, ۳ ۱ 
[n v . (To be continued.) ` 5 
۹ $ T ۳ دہ,‎ ° 
: 0 o € i | 
3 Ec mgtam, and the whole country south of the Kungra. Lama and Doukia 
- Su ‘occupied by the Thibetians for many years, and at length restored to 
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Literary Intelligence. 


Literary Intelligence. 


Mowlawy Ahmad "Alyy has published a lithographed edition ofthe — 
5 ۱ t very useful margina notes ee 

derived chiefly from the Mirqát. 'The Mishkát with Abd aL-Haqq. za 
Dihlawy’s Persian translation and commentary has been published ato 


text of the Mishkát with few and short, bu 


Calcutta (in type) in four folio volumes, iu 1259, and subsequently | 


with an Urdoo translation and commentary (lithographed) at Dilly 
equally in four volumes. Mowlawy Ahmad Aly has also made a new 
edition of the Tafsyr Jalályn, this edition is more correct but not nearly 
so clear as the Calcutta edition, 1257 folio. The same Mowlawy, who 


surpasses all his contemporaries in erudition, has completed two thirds’ 


of his edition of the traditions of Bokháry, mention of which has once 
been made Vol. XX. p. 282. He has favoured me with the portion 


which has been printed. It is a splendid folio 17 inches high, it has —— 


710 pages, and contains twenty chapters: teu chapters remain to be 


printed. Wherever the vowels throw light on the sense they have been 


carefully fixed, and the text is farther illustrated by admirable glosses on 


the margin and between the lines, taken from the Fath al-Báriy and 


other celebrated commentaries. | PU 
Mr. Lees of the 42 N. I. is editing under the auspices of the 
Society in the Bibliotheca Indica the conquests of Syria by the 
Pseudo-Wáqidy, with an English translation. He has two MSS. one 
belongs to Colonel Rawlinson and the other to a Mowlawy at Cawnpore, 
both are of considerable antiquity and written with care. In addition 
to these two MSS. a more authentic book on the conquests of Syria 
has been discovered. It is one of the most ancient Arabic manu- 
scripts that I have seen and was probably written in the fifth century 
ofthe Hijrah. It is unfortunately imperfect and it has therefore 
been impossible to ascertain who the author is. "The Asnád are not 
those of the Tabaqát al- Wáqidy and but few of the men mentioned in 
the Asnád can be found in the books on the Asmá Alrijál. They were 
probably heretics and are therefore not mentioned in the biographical 
works of the orthodox Musalmans. This leads me to suppose that the 
author is Madáyiny (died in A. H. 225.) This MS. will probably be 
printed as it is, as an appendix of Mr. Lees" edition of the Psendo- 
Wagidy. j 
Another work of very great importance the publication of which in 
the Bibliotheca India is in contemplation is the کشاف اصطلاحات العنون‎ 
by Mowlawy Mohammad A'lá b. Shaykh 'Alyy of —— who 
à 1 
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died about sixty years ago. He spent nearly the whole of his life in 
the compilation of this work. It contains the technical terms of all the 
sciences cultivated by the Masalmans, and what gives it a particularly 
high value is that the definitions and explanations are taken verbatim 
from the most authentic text books and commentaries of the respective 
sciences, there are therefore collected in it the opinions of the most dis- 
tinguished authors. Of those sciences which are still cultivated, and well 
known, the author contents himself b explaining the technical terms 
but in those sciences of which books are rare he enters deeper into the 
subject and gives in fact a compendium of the leading points. The 
book is very much like our Encyclopedias. In extent it is equal to, or 
larger than the Qámús, and if its publication should be decided upon 
it will be desirable to print it in the same form as the Calcutta edition 
of the Qámüs. At present two MS. copies are at the disposal of 
the Society and it is very likely that we shall be able to obtain one of 
the three copies which the author has written with his own hand. 

Capt. F. Hayes intends to publish in the Bibliotheca Indica the 
Tazkirah of Persian poets by Abú Talib Khan which was compiled in 
A. H. 1206 and of which a very learned notice from the pen of Mr. 
Bland has appeared in the Journal of the Royal As. Soc. Lon. IX. 
.م‎ 153. Capt. Hayes is Assistant Resident at Lucknow, and he will 
find in that city a very carefully written autograph copy which is pre- 
served in the FaraA-baksh library. 

Among the new books which have been lately lithographed at Luck- 
now are the following :— 

— .روز‎ translation into Urdoo of Shamshyr Khán's prose 
version of the Sháhnámah, by Myrzá Rajab Alyy Sorir. The 
book is in rhymed prose and in an idiom which is peculiar to the 
literati of Lucknow, it is neither Persian nor Hindustani but in the 
whole approaches nearer to the former than the latter. It is dedi- 
cated to the illustrious Ruler of Oudh and to one of his Doms. The 


print is remarkably clear, it has 312 pp. 8vo. .مولن شریف منظوم‎ 


The birth of Mohammad in Urdoo verses composed in A. H. 1251 by 
c Abbás Khán and lithographed in 1267 12mo. 48 PP’ 
: Andy) (4to. 423 pp. lithographed in 1267) On the author and 
contents er to Hájy Khalyfah No. 3674. 
E a 
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PROCEEDINGS 


E THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY - OF BENGAL, © 


Fon — 1852. 











The usual monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on the 
5th instant, at half-past 8 p. M. 

Sır James ConviLE, Kr., President, in the Chair. ` 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presents made to the Society were exhibited. 

‘Ist. A palm leaf MS. of Kattyáyana's Páli grammar in the Bur- 
mese character found in a monastery at Rangoon. Presented by Dr.  _ 
Fayrer. u 

2ud. "The Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences and Arts of Lyon, 
for 1848—50. Presented by the Academy of Sciences aud Arts of 
Lyon. 

3rd. The Transactions of the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences. 
Presented by Mons. W. Thiersch, President of the Academy. 

4th. "Thelatest publications of the Royal University of Christiania, 
as per Library report. Presented by the Secretary of the Uuiversity. 

Lieut. E. Burgess, N. I., was named for ballot at the next meeting, 
—proposed by Capt. Thuillier and seconded by Mr. Grote. 

Read Letters— 

Ist. From Dr. W. B. O'Shaughnessy, tendering his resignation of 
the office of Vice-President of the Society, pn account of his depar- 
ture to England on public duty. 

From Professor Fleischer, Secretary of the German Oriental Society, 
acknowledging the receipt of the Bibliotheca Indica, Nos. 15 to 33. 

From the President of the Royal Bavarinn Academy of Sciences, 
acknowledging the receipt of the Journal, Vol. 1 to IV. and the Cal- 
cutta Journal of Natural History, Nos. 1 to 16. 

"v 9 5 2 
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"From the Secretary of the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, 
acknowledging the receipt of the Journal, Nos. 218, 221 to 224. 

From Dr. Lamb, Senior Member of the Medical Board, enclosing 
an abstract of Registers of Temperature and Fall of Rain kept by 
medical officers in different parts of India. Ordered for publication 
in the Journal. | 

The following letter from Lieut. Burgess, dated Pillibheet, was com- 
municated to the Society by Capt. Thuillier. 

** The following particulars of a severe shock of earthquake on the 
evening of the 31st March last, may not be uninteresting to the Asiatic 
Society. 

* It commenced about 8h. 28m. P. M. mean time, Longitude 79° 
44' 91", the wave appearing to come from between the North and N. 
W., and in a few seconds the shocks became so violent and rapidly 
repeated, ns to render it difficult to stand. This was succeeded by a 
gradunlly decreasing tremulous noise, which became imperceptible at 
Sh. 29m. 24s. It was accompanied or preceded by a heavy rumbling or 
rushing sound as of an approaching storm. The day had been exces- 
sively sultry, but a,thunder-storm had cooled the air in the afternoon و‎ 
the thermometer at the time stood at 69°. 

**'I'he time is correct for the place, but it is possible the longitude 
may be a little out: if it is desired, I will send the correction on that 
account hereafter." | 

Professor Oldham remarked, ۶ that it would be very desirable if the 
Society could take advantage of this opportunity to direct the attention 
of observers, who might have an opportunity of noticing the phenomena 
connected with earthquake shocks the great value of determining, if 
possible, the exact time, relatively, at which the wave was felt at dis- 
tant points. It was now almost an admitted fact in the science, so to 
speak, of earthquakes, that the rate of transmission of the shock was 
a funetion of the class or kind of rock or soil, through which it was 
transmitted. It becomes thercfore very interesting to determine this 
rate of transmission for given localities. And as India presented so 
remarkable a continuity in its Geological formation, the same rock 
extending sometimes for hundreds of miles, there were peculiar opportu- 
nities in this country for determining this question. With a view to 
this point, it was not of so much importance to determine with great. 
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accuracy the absolute time, whether near, or true, at which the shock | 
occurred at any given locality, (although this was very important when 
it was possible,) but to fix with the greatest attainable accuracy the ` 
exact relative tine nt which the same shock was felt at different and 
distant localities. - There would always be some difficulty in doing | 
this accurately, but he believed that in many instances it had not even 
been attempted ; although he thought much service might be done, if 
the attention of observers were directed to this enquiry.” "s 

The Librarian and the Curator of the Zoological Museum submitte 
their reports for the lást month. 

Thanks having been voted for the above communications and pre- 
sents—the meeting adjourned. 


L4 


(Signed) JAs. Cornvirk. a 
Confirmed, June 2nd, 1852. ye 


Report of Curator, Zoological Department, for May, 1852. 


The following donations have been received :— 

1. From Capt. Berdmore, Madras Artillery. A box of skins from 
Mergui, comprising several species of much interest. 2 

Among the Mammalia, is a specimen of GALXEOPITHECUS VOLANS, not 
heretofore obtained from so northern a locality ; Scrugus CHREYSONOTUS, : 
nobis 15ص‎ p  Affned to M. rravEscmsNs, Gray, except that its « 
upper-parts are of a much darker colour, and the caudal rings and seta 
are very much coarser; the white lower-parts contrasting strongly ; an 
adult, 4 grown young, and small young -—and, lastly, an imperfect skin of 
a young calf of the Tsai» or “ Wild Ox" of the Tenasserim provinent; 
Bos soxparcus, Muller, which there, co-exists with Bos gaurus but not 0 
the Bos rRoNTALIs.* : 








* So far as we have seen, the horns of B. GAURUS of the Tenasserim —— 
and Malayan peninsula are constantly shorter and — more abruptly pe 
than in Indian specimens; and the following description of the Malayan S 
would seem to indicate that perhaps the species is not wow the — me 
ever closely it may be affined. In the Journal of ** ہمہ‎ to "m gus; * es 
trict, published in the ‘Journal of the Indian Archipelago, V = | A p: | M * 
species of wild cattle are mentioned, one called Sapandang, the ot * 7 UN 
— is a description of a cow of the latter 00-2 the fresh L^ shoe bie 
““ The Sapi has much appearance of the Bali cattle" (Bos ۸ — 
fot the white patch on the buttocks; the horns are —— NN 5 بت‎ es 
tipped with black; the forehead is flat, with a tuft of long hai on ۸ 
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The birds also comprise species, of more or less interest, either intrinsic 
or in connexion with the locality. Such are PERNIS BRACHYPTERUS, nobis, 
n. s. + Popica PERSONATA, G. R. Gray; and HERODIAS IMMACULATA, 
Gould. We had not previously seen the common “ Jaya Sparrow" 
(AxADINA ORYZIVORA) from so far northward, The ARGUS GIGANTEUS, 
EurLocowus 1017:1715, HorLULUS cristatus, and R. (r) OCELLATUS ۱ 
abound in the province; CasaARcA LEUCOPTERA, nobis, has hitherto been 
only there met with; and CRYPSIRINA VARIANS and MACROPYGIA AMBOI- 
NENSIS are species common to the province and to the island of Java, 
neither of which have we seen in collections from. Penang and Malacca: 


in the bulls. The back is curved, the highest part being about the centre: the 
spines of the vertebra are unusually long. The total height of the animal killed, 
from hoof to spines of dorsal vertebre, was 6 ft. 2 in. The hair was smooth and 
silky, of a brown colour, except on the feet which were a dirty white; a mane of 
about 2 in, long, ran the whole length of the spine. There was no dewlap, and the 
whole appearance of the animal was decidedly game. The fibre of the flesh was 
fine, well mixed with fat, and proved decidedly the most delicious meat for flavour, . 
tenderness and juiciness, that ever any of us tasted." The other species of wild 
cattle (the Saladeng) we did not see, although we met their tracks every day. The 
Malay guide told us that the meat was coarser than that of the Buffulo and not 
good eating ; but that the animal was much larger than the Sapi, some of ۵ 
bulls growing to seven * astas.” This is the moderate height of 10} ft, My readers 
may believe it or not as they please. I am ather sceptical myself, and only relate 
what was told me by a man whose statements we found correct os far as we had 
the opportunity of testing them." At all events, what the Malayan Sapandang is, ; 
remains to be determined ; and the Indian Gaour has neither the tufted forehead 

nor spinal ridge of lengthened hair described of the Malayan Sapi. The Banteng 

does not appear to have hitherto been observed in the Malayan peninsula ; but 

Capt. Phayre has presented the Society with the horn of a cow from Arakan, and 

we also have (belonging to him) the frontlet of another cow from Pegu remarkable 

for the whitish colour of the horns, thus verifying - Pennant's accouut of white- 

horned wild cattle in the Indo-Chinese territories. "These can be compared with 

our fine frontlets of Malay Bantengs from Java. The species also inhabits Bali, 4 
1 Sombok, and part at least of Borneo ; but in Celebes there would seem to be a dis- 
` ` kînek and undescribed Wild Ox, (vide * Journal of the Indian Archipelago,’ Vol. II, 
tm p- 831, translated from the Dutch.) “ A skull with horns of the wild cow of Tenas- 
` serim” was presented to this Society at its meeting for February, 1831, (vide 
q^ ‘Gleanings of Sciences, UI, 61, where. some notice is given of the animal ;) and for ; 
* forthe? details respecting the various wild oriental cattle, vide J, 4. 5. Yolk 
p. 444 ct seq. — d rae چم‎ 
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the same may be remarked of the Burmese Train or Java Banteng (Bos 
SONDAICUS) among mammalia. Dat the three most interesting. acquisitions 
are the new Penis, the Popica rzzsoxATA, of which the British Museum 
specimen from Malacca described by Mr. Gray has, we believe, remained 
unique up to the present time, and the small Australian white Egret, which 
however we suspect to be identical with the Malayan Ardea melanopus, 


Wagler, v. A. nigripes, Temminck.* The PERNIS may be described 
as follows : 


* Other species of Australian Herons figured as new by Mr. Gould appear to be 
perfectly identical with those of India, and which are more or less diffused over 
the greater part of the ۶ Old" World’ or major continent and its dependencies. 
Thus, his Ardea rectirostris is A. SUMATRANA, Raffles, v. fusca, nobis, which 
extends its range to Arakan and the valley of the Brahmaputra: but his A. LEU- 
COPH.EA is not (as he avers) the common Indian Heron, which is true A. CINEREA, 
p. (v. A. bruh of Jacquemont's Atlas 7), identical with European: and Chinese 
examples; and the Egret group, which seems still to be in a considerable state of 
confusion, we will here make some attempt to elucidate. “he Asiatic species are as 
follow. A. With pure white plumage at all ages. 

1. H. ALBA : Ardea alba, L.5 A. egretta, Tem. ; A. modesta, Gray ; A. ftavi- 
rostris et A. melanorhynchos, Wagler; A. torra, Buchanan Hamilton and 
Franklin; H. syrmatophorus, Gould. Hab, S. E. Europe, Asia and its islands, 
Africa, and Australia ; very common in India, "This is by far the largest species, 
measuring generally about 3 ft. to tail-tip, by 44 ft. in. slar expanse ; closed wing 
14 in. beak to frontal plums 4j in.; tarse 6j in.; middle toe and claw 44 in. 
The bill is black in the breeding season, and becomes so before the dorsal train is 
put forth ; and the train is retained for some time after the beak has changed back 
to yellow ; so that both black-billed and yellow-billed examples are seen with and 
without the train. The latter is straight to the extremity, and in fine specimens 
passes 4 or 5 in. beyond the tail-tip. No crest nor supplementary neck-plumes 
pendent over the breast. Bare portion of tibia either wholly or commonly in 
great part pale or ۰ suffused with purplish red; and sometimes the tarse 
and toes are also partially of this hue, the rest being black. In the height of the 
breeding season the ۱6۲۸۱ and other naked skin at base of bill is of a beautiful pea- 
green approaching to verditer ; at other times bright wax-yellow. Irides pale yellow. 
Remark. “Temminck and others describe a small pendent occipital crest to this 
species, which we have never seen, though many dozens of fresh specimens in the 
finest nuptial plumage have passed under examination. Temminck further asserts 
that Japanese examples are similar but rather smaller; but he does not shew that he 
has remarked this in a sufficient number of instances, The American H. GALATRA, 
(Molina, Ardea leuce, Tem.;) differs in having shorter legs and toes, which axe 
wholly black ; and from the published figures it would seem that the train is 
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The birds also comprise species, of more or less interest, either intrinsic 
or in connexion with the locality. Such are PERNIS BRACHYPTERUS, nobis, 
n.s.; PopicA rERSONATA, G. R. Gray; and HERODIAS IMMACULATA, 
Gould. We had not previously seen the common “Java Sparrow" 
(AMADINA ORYZzIVORA) from so far northward. The ARGUS GIGANTEUS, 
EvrLocowvs IGNITUS, HorrvLvs cristatus, and R. (F) OCELLATUS ` 
abound in the province; CASARCA LEUCOPTERA, nobis, has hitherto been 
only there met with; and CRYPSIRINA VARIANS and MACROPYGIA AMBOI- 
NENSIS are species common to the province and to the island of Java, 
neither of which have we seen in collections from. Penang and Malacca: 


in the bulls. The back is curved, the highest part being about the centre: the 
spines of the vertebrze are unusually long. The total height of the animal killed, 
from hoof to spines of dorsal vertebra, was 6 ft. 2 in. The hair was smooth and 
silky, of a brown colour, except on the feet which were a dirty white; a mane of 
about 2 in. long, ran the whole length of the spine. There was no dewlap, and the 
whole appearance of the animal was decidedly game. The fibre of the flesh was 
fine, well mixed with fat, and proved decidedly the most delicious meat for flavour, . 
tenderness and juiciness, that ever any of us tasted."  ** The other species of wild 
cattle (the Saladang) we did not see, although we met their tracks every day. The 
Malay guide told us that the meat was coarser than that of the Buffalo and not 
good eating ; but that the animal was much larger than the Sapi, some of the 
bulls growing to seven * astas.’ This is the moderate height of 10} ft. My readers 
may believe it or not as they please. Iam iather sceptical myself, and only relate 
what was told me by aman whose statements we found correct as far as we had 
the opportunity of testing them," At all events, what the Malayan Sapandang is, 
remains to be determined ; and the Indian Gaour has neither the tufted forehead 
nor spinal ridge of lengthened hair described of the Malayan Sapi. The Banfeng 
does not appear to have hitherto been observed in the Malayan peninsula ; but 
Capt. Phayre has presented the Society with the horn of a cow from Arakan, and 
we also have (belonging to him) the frontlet of another cow from Pegu remarkable 
for the whitish colour of the horns, thus verifying ` Pennant's account of white- 
horned wild cattle in the Indo-Chinese territories, These can be compared with 
our fine frontlets of Malay Banfengs from Java. The species also inhabits Bali, 4 
] Sombok, and part at least of Borneo; but in Celebes there would seem to be a dis- 
| tinct and undescribed Wild Ox, (vide ‘ Journal of the Indian Archipelago,’ Vol. 11, 
| — pe 831, translated from the Dutch.) ** A skull with horns of the wild cow of Tenas- 
` gerîm” was presented to this Society at its ç for February, 1831, (vide 
Til Gleanings of Sciences, TII, 61, where some notice is git ven of the animal ;) and for 
urthe? details respecting the various wild oriental cutie, vide J, d 8. — 
p. 444 et seq. ION - "eoe 
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the same may be remarked of the Burmese 7xaín or Java Banteng (Bos 
SONDAICUS) among mammalia. But the three most interesting. acquisitions 
are the new PENIS, the Popitca rERSONATA, of which the British Museum 
specimen from Malacca described by Mr. Gray has, we believe, remained 
unique up to the present time, and the small Australian white Egret, which 
however we suspect to be identical with the Malayan Ardea melanopus, 


Wagler, v. A. nigripes, Temminck.* The PERNIS may be described 
as follows : 


* Other species of Australian Herons figured as new by Mr, Gould appear to be 
perfectly identical with those of India, and which are more or less diffused over 
the greater part of the * Old* World’ or major continent and its dependencies. 
Thus, his Ardea rectirostris is A, sUMATRANA, Raffles, v. fusca, nobis, which 
extends its range to Arakan and the valley of the Brahmaputra: but his A. LEU- 


is not (as he avers) the common Indian Heron, which is true A. CINEREA ,‏ ہے ہہ 


L. (v. A. bruh of Jacquemont's Atlas 7), identical with European : and Chinese 
examples; and the Egret group, which seems still to be in a considerable state of 
confusion, we will here make some attempt to elucidate. The Asiatic species are as 
follow. A. With pure white plumage at all ages. 

1. H. auna : Ardea alba, L. A. egretta, Tem. ; A. modesta, Gray; A. flavi- 
rostris et A. melanorhynchos, Wagler; A. forra, Buchanan Hamilton and 
Franklin; H. syrmatophorus, Gould. ۰ S. E. Europe, Asia and its islands, 
Africa, and Australia ; very common in India. "This is by far the largest species, 
measuring generally about 3 ft. to tail-tip, by 44 ft. in. alar expanse ; closed wing 
14 in. beak to frontal plums 4j in.; tarse 6j in.; middle toe and claw 44 in. 
The bill is black in the breeding season, and becomes so before the dorsal train is 
put forth ; and the train is retained for some time after the beak has changed back 
to yellow ; so that both black-billed and yellow-billed examples are seen with and 
without the train, The latter is straight to the extremity, and in fine specimens 
passes 4 or 5 in, beyond the tail-tip. No crest nor supplementary neck-plames 
pendent over the breast. Bare portion of tibia either wholly or commonly in 
great part pale or albescent, suffused with purplish red ; and sometimes the tarse 
and toes are also partially of this hue, the rest being black. In the height of the 
breeding season the loral and other naked skin at base of bill is of a beautiful pea- 
green approaching to verditer ; at other times bright wax-yellow. 2 pale yellow. 
Remark. Temmincg and others describe a small pendent occipital crest to this 
species, which we have never seen, though many dozens of fresh specimens in the 
finest nuptial plumage have passed under examination. "Temminck further asserts 
that Japanese examples are similar but rather smaller ; but he does not shew that he 
has remarked this in ۵ sufficient number of instances, The American H. GALATEA, 
(Molina, Ardea leuce, Tem. ;) differs in having shorter legs and toes, which are 
wholly black; and from the published figures it would seem that the train ts 
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PERNIS BRACHYPTERUS, nobis, n.s. A much injured skin of a very 
beautiful species, conspicuously distinguished from P. cursTATA by the 
comparative shortness of the wings and tail, and by a plumage more 
intense in colouring and contrasts than we have ever seen in P. APIVORA 
or P. cristata. Length of closed wing 13 in. only; and of tail but 81 in. 


longer, as in the next species: according to Degland, they may further be distin- 
guished readily when in breeding livery, by the stems of the train-plumes being 
flattened in H. ALDA, and ** relevée, a cóte,"" in H. GALATEA. 

2. H. INTERMEDIA: Ardea intermedia, Wagler; A. egrettoides, Tem.: A. 
nivea, Lesson; A. flavirostris, Bounaterre ; A. pulea, Buch. Humilton; A. nigriros- 
tris, Gray; H. plumifera, Gould, Hab. as last, the two species commonly asso- 
ciating in one flock. In the Malay countries it would appear to be the most 
common species of white Ezret, and Temminck states that it differs in no respect 
۹. Japan, It is considerably smaller than H, ALBA, with much shorter beak, and 
long straight dorsal train in the breeding season, reaching nearly or quite to the 
ground. It has also beautiful long pendent breast-plumes of similar texture to 
the train; but no occipital crest. The beak changes colour as in H. Arma; but 
the tibia is never (that we have seen) whitish as in that species, and this is the 
only difference we cau perceive between the Indian bird and Gould's description 
and figures of H. plumifera from Australia, The facial skin, also, does not (that 
we have remsrked) become green during the breeding season. Bill to forehead 
3 in. ; tarse 4} in. ; middle toe and claw 4 in. ; closed wing 12 in. 

3. H. ۸۷۵۳۲۳۳۸ : Ardea garzetta, L. ; A. ranthodactyla et A. nivea, Gmelin ; 
A. orientalis, Gray. * Hab. as preceding species, with the exception of the great 
Austral-asian archipelago and Australia (so far as observed hitherto). Bill black at 
all seasons, with whitish at base of lower mandible and at the extreme base also of 
the upper. Feet black with yellow toes. Dorsal train curved upward at the extremity 
(quite as much so in fine specimens as in the American H. cANDIDISSIMA, though 
represented as straight in the wood-cut to Yarrell's * British Birds’), Occipital 
crest consisting of two or three (generally two) long narrow pendent plumes measuring 
about 6 in. in fine specimens; but these appear to beonly worn for a short season ; 
and there are lengthened nuchal plumes of similar texture pendent over the breast, : 
Bill to forehead 34 in. ; tarse 4 in. ; middle toe and claw exceeding 3 in. ; closed wing 
10 in. There is much variation in the depth and quality of the yellow colouring 
on the toes. When much in quantity it is pale and greenish, gnd extends more or 
— up the tarse, even to the tarsal or heel joint, and the claws are then commonly 
whitish-horny. When contracted in quantity it is of a deeper and buff yellow, with 
sometimes the tips of the toes and the claws black, all or a portion of them. „Hence 
it may be suspected that yarieties of this bird with wholly black toes, occur some- 
times, and the same also probably in the sfinsd, H, canosa Of Amerioa,, 
which has similar yellow toes, imparting an appearance as though the bird bad. been. 
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Symphisis of the lower mandible much shorter than in P. crtsrata. The 
corneous sheath of the upper mandible wanting in the specimen. Upper 
parts fine deep hair-brown, with a rich maronne gloss. Occipital crest 
ample, broad, 2} in. long, the feathers composing it white-tipped, as are 
also those adjacent. Wings obscurely banded, as seen from above; 


treading in some yellow substance : but such specimens would not constitute the H. 
MELANOPUS, (Waglety vel A. nigripes, Tem.,) which has other distinetions and 
would seem only to differ from H. 1«wAcurATA in being larger and longer-legged 
than H. GARZETTA instead of the reverse. According to Temminck, throughout 
all Asia to Japan the species is true GARZETTA, bnt that of India and the Sunde 
Isles is different, being his A. nigripes, which also extends as far as N. Guinea. 
(By the term ** India” is here doubtless meant Netherlands India, for in India 
proper the GARzETTA abounds to the exclusion of the other). So far as we are 
aware, H. GAnzETTA can only be distinguished from H. ۸ wher 
both are in breeding plumage, however little of this may be developed ; the Ame- 
rican bird acquiring a full crest of loose feathers, and pendent breast-plumes of 
similar texture to the train (us in H. INTERMEDIA only less developed). 

4. H. IMMACULATA, Gould: Ardea melanopus (2) Wagler; A. nigripes (?) 
Temminck. Hab. Australia; Mergui; the Malayan peninsula and great Asiatic 
archipelago to N. Guinea and perhaps N. Ireland? Rather smaller than H. GAR- 
ZETTA, with much shorter toes, which are not yellow as in that species, but black 
very slightly tinged with yellow. Dorsal train short and straight, or shewing Mes 
the slightest possible tendency to recurve, and not passing beyond the tail-tip. 
Occipital crest consisting of a longitudinal series of numerous* lengthened slender 
plumes, similar to the two or three composing the crest of H. GARZETTA but not 
so large, the longest measuring about 3j in. Pendent breast-plumes as in H. Gan- 
zerra. Beak from forehead 3| in.; tarse 3} in. ; middle toe and claw 2); 
hind toe and claw 14 in. closed wing 10 in. If correctly referred to MELANOPUS 
v. nigripes, this species would appear to replace GARZETTA in the Austral-asian 
archipelago and continent of Australia. With its particular habits we 9 وس‎ 
acquainted, but they are probably those of H. GARZETTA. The latter species is 
much more familiar with man and also much less highly gregarious than H. ALBA 
and H.:NTERMEDIA,. We have seen enormous flights of tbe two lmst named 
Egrets in company (but ALBA much predominating), extending as far as the eye 
could reach all around, the whole proceeding in one 200 over low — 
ground to or from some favourite feeding place, passing just above = is S 
gun-sliot, and certainly constituting a single loose yet not very straggling pua 
Also, the numbers of these birds which may occasionally be put up from a sm 
reedy tank or jheel, where perhaps but two or three had beeu observed on appéosch, 
notwithstanding their size and very conspicuous brilliant whiteness, are astonishing 
and would hardly be credited if not witnessed. : 
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more strongly on the concealed portion of the feathers. Lower parts pure 
white, with broad dark medial streaks or tears on the plumage of the 
breast and flanks: under tail-coverts broadly banded with dusky on a 


B. Of the group exemplified by the American H. CÆARULEA and H. RUFESCENS, 
which are white when young, and chiefly or wholly of an ashy or deep slate-colour 
when fully adult, there is one Indian representative. 

5, H. asna: Ardea asha, Sykes; A. gularis (7) ; EA pannosa (7), Gould. 
Hab. Peninsula of India and Ceylon; Arabia? N. E. Africa? Australia? And, if 
the latter, doubtless also the intervening countries. We have seen few specimens 
of this bird ; but three examples in our museum indicate the following phases : 
Young wholly pure white, with a slight and irregular intermixture of slaty upon a 
few of the feathers of the back, wings and tail, in no instance occupying more 
than a small portion of a feather in the subject under examination, except in one 


"winglet feather uporffene side only. In some specimens this slaty intermixture is 


probably more developed, in others probably wanting altogether. Adolescent or 
adult in first breeding plumage, slaty, with large white throat-patch which appears 
to be permanent, and also white abdominal feathers and lower tail-coverts and an 
admixture of the same along the lower part of the front of the neck. Im the 
specimen under examination one winglet is almost wholly white, and the other 
partially so but to a much less extent. Only one occipital crest-plume remains, 
which with those pendent over the breast are narrow and pointed with coalescent 
webs, as in the two preceding species, Train short, straight, not reaching to the 
end of the tail, consisting of true Egret plumes, but tipped for some distaace simi- 
larly to the breast-plumes. This specimen must have been procured late in the 
breeding season. The third specimen is unmixed slaty with the exception of the 
throat-patch. It had shed its crest, pendent neck plumes, and train, and had 
begun to put forth new feathers upon the wings of a pure deep slaty hue, contrast- 
ing with the faded and embrowned appearance of its old plumage. Legs blackish 
in ull, with yellow toes, this colour extending more or less up the tarse, and occu- 
pying more than half of the tarse in the white specimen. Bill apparently pale 
yellow in the young, the upper mandible tinged with dusky in adults. Length of 
bill to frontal plumes 3} in. ; tarse 23 in. ; middle toe and claw 2} in. ; closed wing 
10 in. Mr. Gould's figure of his Australian H. rANNOSA would appear to represent 
a fully adult in breeding costume, having the train somewhat longer and fuller, and 
a little turned up at the extremity ; and the toes would seem to be represented of 
not sufficiently bright a yellow colour. 
The next species is nearly affined to H. JUGULARIS of Australia and N. Zealand, 

as figured by Mr, Gould, but would appear to be a smaller bird with. very differ- 
ent rejative ve proportions, Of H. JUGULARIS, there would seem to be a permanently 











white variety at all ages (the H. Greyi, Gray), which also is figured in Gould's 
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fulvous-whiteground. Tail lightish brown, obscurely waved ; with a broad 
medial black band, another subterminal, and a third narrower near the 
base. We doubt this being either of M. Lesson's supposed species ; and it 
certainly is not the ordinary Malayan type of Pzzxis figured by Dr. S. 
Muller, which is identical with the Indian P. CRISTATA, at least that of 





6. H. CONCOLOR: Demigre(ta concolar, Blyth, J. A. S. XV. 372. Hab. Ara- 
kan, Nicobar Islands, Like H. Asma in general appearance, but altogether stouter, 
with longer wings and shorter tarse; generally of an uniform dark slaty hue 
throughout, with sometimes a white line down the middle of the throat, and occa- 
sionally perhaps a buff line as in some examples of H. svGULARIS. The crest 
feathers are looser with more disunited webs than in H. Asma; the pendent plumes 
over the breast are similar; as also the train, except that the long narrow tips 
occupy a much larger portion of the plumes. Bill yellowish mixed with brown. 
Toes and claw. more or less of the shank yellow, An adole t young specimen 
retains two or three of its nestling wing-coverts, which are dull slaty with broad 
pale tip; indicating that the young are dark like the parents, but have at least the 
wings speckled like the young of NvcricogAx, Buromipks, Sc, Bill to forehead 
31 or 3j in. ; tarse 3in. ; middle toe and claw 21 in. 5 closed wing 11 in. 

The next and last to be noticed is pure white when young or in non-breeding 
livery, with the exception of constantly a rusty tinge on the crown, and sometimes 
on the car-coverts ; but in breeding dress the head and neck-plumes are largely 
tipped with bright glistening rufo-fulvous, and the train consists of straight bair- 
like feathers, of an slbescent rufous hue. Bill small and weak ; and the habits of 
this bird are remarkable, as it rarely fishes, but feeds mainly on grasshoppers and 
other insects, to obtaia which the flocks commonly associate with herds of cattle 






grazing. 

7. H. nvunuLcous: Ardea bubuleus, Savigny; A. lucida, Raffinesque; A. 
arquinoctialis, Montagu; 4. coromandelensis, Stephens; A. bicolor et A. rufica- 
pilla, Vicillot; A. russafa, Temminck ; A. affinis, Horsfield ; A. coromandelica, 
Lichtenstein ; A. Veranii, Roux ; A. leucocephala, Cuvier; A. caboga, Franklin ; 
A. ibis, Hasselquist. Hab. Asia and its islands, Africa, S. E. Europe. Bill 
bright yellow at base, orange towards tip ; legs dull black, greenish underneath the 
toes; in the young pale greenish. Bill to forehead 2} in. : tarse 31 in. ; middle 
toe and claw 3} in. ; closed wing 10 in. 

Remark. The texture and colouring of the train approximates this species to the 
ARDEOLA group, consisting of A. COMATA, LEUCOFPTERA, SPECIOSA, and probably 
LUDOVICIANA ; while the preceding species somewhat approximates the ۹ 
group, composed of B. JAVANICA, VIRESCENS, GUTTURALIS, STAGNATILIS, MACRO- 
RHYNCHOS, &c., if notalso tbe NYCTICORAX VIOLACKUS, auctorum. H. cowtoron 
would indeed range naturally as a small typical Andes, but can hardly be separated 
from H. JUGULARIS with its white varietv, wherever this be stationed , — the great 
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S. India, having the crest more developed than we have ever seen in 
Bengal specimens. 


2. From Babu Rajendra Mallicka. A fresh specimen of TANYGNATHUS 


SUMATRANUS, mas.; differing from the female in having a coral-red upper 
mandible instead of a fleshy-white one. 


E. Busta. 
LIBRARY. 
The following additions have been made to the Library since the last 
meeting. 
Presented. 


Gelehrte Anzeigen. Vols. 26, 27.—Byr tHe Royan ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCES, MUNICH. i 

Abhandlungen a” Koeniglichen Bayerischen Academie der Wissen- 
schalten, part 2 of Vols. 21, 22, and 23.—By THE SAME. ` 

Bulletin der Kóniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Nos. 1—52 of 
1848.—By THE SAME. 

Denkrede auf Joseph Gerhard Buccarini gelesen in der öffentlichen 
Sitzung der Koniglichen Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften am 






“28 Marz, 1848, von Carl. Fried. Phil. v. Martius. .ماه‎ Pamphlet.—Bx 


THE SAME. 

Denkrede auf J. J. Berzelius, gehalten in der óffentlichen Sitzung der 
Königlich Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften am 28 November 
1848, von. Dr. C. F. P. v. Martius.— By THE same. 

Denkrede auf die Chemie in ihrem Verhältnisse zur Physiologie und 
Pathologie. Von D. Max Peltenkofer. .ماك‎ Pamphlet.—By THE SAME, 

Ueber das ethische Element im Rechtsprincip. Von Professor Buchner. 
4to. Pamphlet.— By THE SAME. 

Memoires de l'Academie des Sciences; &c. de Lyon for 1848 to 1850.— 
By THE ACADEMY. 

Indische Studien, von Dr. A. Weber, Volumes I. and II. part 2.—Bx 
THE AUTHOR. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlündischen Gesellschaft, Vol. V. parts 
3, 4.—Bx THE GERMAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


AnxDEA OCCIDENTALIS, Andubon, presents an instance of a purely white true 
Heron which assuredly cannot be referred to the group of Egrets. We should 
add that a Sicilian specimen presented to the Society by M. Alfred Malherbe, as 
Ardet veranii, auct, of Africa and $. E. Europe, differs in no ten — 
from examples killed iu Bengal and Java. 
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Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy for the years 1850.51.13 - Tus 


THE ÁCADEMY. N^ 45. 
Transactions of the Royal Irish | | E o مر‎ 
y Academy, Vols. X. and XVI.—By THE © 
SAME. 1 . یں‎ 
Om Mundtlig Rettergang og Edsvorne af E. Aubert. Christiania, ٦ 
1849, Sro. By tHe Rovar University OF CHRISTIANIA. Te 


Beretning om Kongeriget Norges skonomiske Tilstand in Aarene 1840 - | 
—45 med tilhorende Tabeller., Christiania, 1847, fol—By THE SAME. — 
Jury Institutionen i Storbritanien, Canada og de forenede Stater af | 
Amerika. Af Munch Reeder. Christiania, 1850, Svo.—BY THE same. 
Udkast til Militær Straffelov med motiver. Christiania, 1850, 8vo-—By — 1 
THE SAME. à = 
Statestiske Tabeller for Kongeriget Norge Ottendo Rakke, endeholdende * 
Tabeller over folkemang den i norge den 31st December 1845, faint over 
de i Zidsnummet 1836—1845 Ugtiviede fodte og dobe.—By THE SAME. 
Uber Micha den Morastheten und seine Prophetische Schrift, von Dr. ۳ 
C. P. Caspari, Part I. Christiania, 1851, 8yo.— Dx THE SAME. LC 
Bemærkninger Angaaende Graptoletherne af Christian Boeck. Chris- 
tiania 1851, 4to.— By THE SAME. | 
Det Kongelige Norske Frederiks Universitet Christiania. 1845 to5l.— 
Bv THE SAME. 
Nyt Magazin for ۲ aturvidenskaberne, Vol. 6th, Parts 1 to 4.—By 8 
BAME. E 
Akademiske Love for de Studerende ved det Kongelige Frederiks Uni- 
versitet. Christiania, 1850, 8vo. Pamphlet.—By THE SAME. 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. XX. part IL.— 
‘By THE SOCIETY. 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. IL.—Bx THE SAME. 
Journal Asiatique, Nos. 82—84.—Bv THE SOCIETE’ ASIATIQUE. 
Journalof the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, January 
1852.—By THE SOCIETY. * 
The Oriental Christian Spectator, for March 1851.—By THE EDITOR. 
Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, Nos. 27—8.—By THE 
SOCIETY. 
Calcutta Christian Observer, for May 1852.—By tee EDITORS. 
The Oriental Baptist, No. 65.—By THE EDITOR. 
Upadeshak, No. 65.—By THE EDITOR. 
Bibidhártha Sañgraha, No. 5.—Bv THE EDITOR. 
 (mattvabodhiní Patriká, No. 104.—By rE TarrvaBopnuiNi Sanat. 
Purnachandrodaya, for April 1852.—By THE Epiror. 
The Citizen, for April 1852.—By THE ۰ 
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The Indian Charter, for "ped 1852.—Bv tue Editor. 
The Meteorological Register kept at the Surveyor General's Office, 
“Calcutta, for the month^of March 1852.—Bv Tum Deputy SURVEYOR 
GENERAL. 


Exchanged. 
Jameson's Journal, for Oct. 1851. 
The Calcutta Review, No. 33. 


The London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, from 
Sept. to Oct. 1851. 


| Purchased. 
‘The North British Review, No. 32. 
The Edinburgh Review, No. 92. 
Annals and Magazine of Natural History, for Jany. and Feb. 1852. 
Journal des Savants, for Nov. and Dec. 1851. 
Comptes Rendus, Nos. 23—6 of 1851 and Nos. 1 to 4 of 1852. 
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Analysis of the Raghu Vans'a, a Sanskrit Poem of Kdlidésa.—By the 
Rev. J. Lone. 


In reading through this exquisite poem in the original last year, and 
enjoying that delight which arises from the perusal of genuine poetry, 
whether the soil that produced it be India or England, I felt strongly 
the need there is of a guide to popular Sanskrit books, pointing out 
their chief design and giving an outline of their contents. The names 
of Mágha, Bhatfi, may sound familiarly to the ear, but where are we 
to find a programme of their contents? To meet this desideratum 
with respect to one book, I here submit an analysis which I made on my 
perusal of this splendid monument of Kálidása's genius—it is merely 
designed to show the drift of the poem and the subjects brought for- — 
ward—as none but a poet can do full justice to a poet's style. It is >" 
contributed as a mite to the important. cause of Sanskrit literature. 

The poem of Raghu Vans’a celebrates the glories of the race of 


Ráma of the Solar line, while the Mahabharata, the great Indian 


Epic, presents us with a lively portrait of the varied adventures of the | 
The 
Raghu Vansa ranks among the Mañá Kávyas or six great poems, 


` and has been distinguished for the beauty of its similes and the power `` 


of imagination displayed by the Indian Shakspeare, Kálidása, who 
exemplifies in his writings the truth of Coleridge's remark “the great“ 
book of miae has been the music of gentle and. pious minds-iu ^ ` 4 


all ages,” 
No. LVI. —Nxw SERIES, | 





Paéndus who gloried in being “the children of the moon.” 
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A Latin translation was published by Stenzler in 1832, but by aim- 
img at strict literality, the spirit of the poem has been almost extin- 
guished in the letter. His Latin style is very inelegant and very 
deficient in perspicuity, so that it is sometimes almost as difficult to 
ascertain the meaning of the translation as of the original. — It retains 
to a great extent the absurd system of the pandits in grouping a number 
of words together.* | 

To Kálidása has been assigned the title of the Indian Shakspeare 
ou the authority of that prince of critics, Sir W. Jones. Schlegel writ- 
ing of Kálidása's works, remarks: “the Drama of Sakuntala presents 
through its oriental brilliancy of colouring, so striking a resemblance on 
the whole to our romantic Drama, that it might be suspected the love 
of Shakspeare had influenced the translator, # other orientalists had 
not borne testimony to the fidelity of the translation." Shakspeare was 
once as little noticed as Kálidása 1s now, but with the advance of Orien- 
tal literature he is destined '*to emerge into universal celebrity." Both 
Kálidása and Shakspeare brought the Drama to perfection out of their 
own original stores, independently of all models of Grecian authors. In 
the case of both ** their lives remain almost a blank, and their very name 
a subject of contention." Shakspeare was neglected in England dur- 
ing the period of the Commonwealth, when the liberal arts and litera- 
ture were proscribed as if opposed to Christianity, but to use the 
beautiful language of Schlégel “ his fame was awhile obseured only to 
shine forth again about the beginning of the last century with more 
than its original brightness, and since then it has but increased in 
lustre with the course of time; and for centuries to come, it will like 
an Alpine Avalanche continue to gnther strength at every moment of 
its progress." So will it be with Kálidásna: the educated natives 
of this country are now all seized with Anglo-mania, as were our 
forefathers with the classic mania, but the time is rapidly coming when 
the importance of formiog a vernacular literature on the Oriental model 
will be felt, and as Germans brought prominently to view in England 
the beauties of Shakspeare, so probably will European Orientalists bring 
in India those ot Sanskrit literature. 

There i is one class of persons in this country, however, on ی‎ ears 

* In 1 1849, a translation of the Raghu Vansa was made into modern Greek. and 
published by Mr. Typaldo, Ephore of :be Library at Athens, 
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the namb of Kilidisa strikes no responsive chord: we refer to those 
called “Young Bengal,” and to the alumni of English Colleges: we 
quote the sentiments of a native writer in an able paper on the Dra- 
matic Literature of the Hindus, published in the Calcutta Literary 
Chronicle, “While the Hindu youth should enrich his fancy with 
Shakspeare's images, and strengthen his intellect by Bacon's aphor- 
isms, it runs to his scandal, that he should neglect the language and 
literature of his own country. ‘The most advanced students in English 
literature have evinced a profound ignorance of Hindu poetry and 
science, and some have added to the faults of negligence aud inatteu- 
tion, the crimes of misrepresentation and caricature." 

We now proceed to our analysis of the Raghu Vausa ; we shall adhere 
as closely as possible to the mould of expression of the original : — 

The subject of this poem treats of the race of Raghu who duly kept 
the sacred fire,* collected wealth for the sake of distributing it, and 
sought marriage solely to obtain offspring : let the good who are arbiters 
of vice and virtue, as fire is of gold, deign to hear the account. From 
Vuivasvata the seventh of Manu's line, the first of kings, as Om is first 
of words, sprang Dilip, the moon to kings as is the moon to the milky 
sea, with breast like a bull and arms like the sálá's boughs; yet his 
intelligence equalled his physical strength ; he was the subject both of 
awe and admiration to his subjects. Dreaded yet loved, like ocean's 
depths at once with pearls and monsters filled. "Twas for his peo- 
ple's good alone his royal revenues were collected as the sun drinks 
earth's moisture up to pour it back a thousand-fold. 

He preserved his power by two means. With a mind much xersed in 
theholy books, and his good old age occupied in learning and devotion, 
old age came on him without decay. He was the father of the 
people: their natural fathers only gave them birth : robbery existed 
only as a tale that is told: a distinguished man, though a foe, was 


prized by him as medicine is by a sick man, while he rejected a bad 


man, though a relative, as a finger bit by a serpent. Earth girdled 
by its ocean fine he governed as a town. 


* The Agnihoma or ablation of fire is not observed now in any part of Bengal : 
Raja Krishnan Ray of Nuddea was the Inst we have heard of who engaged in it. 1t 
was one of those links which probably connected primitive Hinduism with the 
Sabrman system of Persia. 
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But Sudakhiná, his consort, of the royal line of Magadha, was 
greatly beloved ; the king, however, mounted on the chariot of desire, 
longed to have another self produced from her. In order to obtain 8 
son therefore, he laid the burden of his state affairs on the shoulders 
of his ministers, and accompanied by his queen proceeded to the her- 
mitage of Vashishta. Blessings were poured upon them from the 
towns which they had ruled, the old herdsmen came with their pre- 
sents of fresh butter, while the royal pair questioned them on the 
names of the trees which lined the roads. "They moved in spotless 
beauty as the moon with'Chitrá, beaming in a pure and cloudless 
heaven. 


* O'er them played the blissful breezes, breathing Shála's odours round, 
Fell the fragrant flower-dust o'er them, danced the rows of forest trees : 
Pleased they heard the peacocks' voices, shrill resounding on the way, 
Still, as rolled the sounding chariot, lifting up their heads to gaze : 
Steadfast on the chariot looking pairs of antelopes they saw, 

In whose large and glossy eyeballs mirrored they themselves appeared, 
In a line the cranes were flying, gently murmuring overhead 

Like an arch enwreath'd with garlands, baseless, hanging in the sky, 
Softly swept the breezes with them, ominous of good success. 


The king beguiled the journey in pointing out different objects to 


his spouse, and in the evening arrived at the hermitage, where holy ` 


Rishis were piling wood and fruit and kusá grass, which they brought 
from the forest’s depths ; the entrance was thronged with deer ruminat- 
ing as familiarly as if they had been the Rishis’ children: while the 
Muni's daughters watered the trees speedily, lest their presence should 
scare away the birds. 
“ By the sacred offerings, odour, and the smoke the breeze conveyed, 
From the holy fire there blazing, they were purified amon.'' 


The royal pair clasped the Muni's feet, and received a blessing. The 
king then proceeded to state the sources of his grief, through want of 
n son. 


* These lines are from a Metrical translation of the 1st book made by the Rer. 
J. Mitchell, one of the few Missionaries in India who have any acquaintance with 
Sanskrit, a language which is the keystone to the Hindu religion and usages, the 

- 


knowledge of which gives weight to Europeans among natives, and which is the 
parent of the chief Indias Vernaculars and the fount for technical terms.. 
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Yet what is Earth to me with all its lovely isles, its precious gems, 
When never from thy daughter here, a child—another self—has sprang. 
The Manes of my fathers see the Shraddbá's offering must expire ; 
Scarce can they now partake, but turn in sorrow from the sacred cake, 
And all the holy water too, which I have poured, must cease to fow: 
Foreseeing this they drink it now, all tepid by their woeful sighs.” 


The Rishi having heard, remnined fixed for a short time in medi- 
tation,—still as a lake in which the fishes enjoy the repose of sleep, — 
and thus replied: Thou wert once returning home to thy wife after 
worshipping Indra and seeing Surábhi resting under the shade of 
the Kalpataru, thou didst not pay her honour due ; on this she pro- 
nounced a curse, “Be without offspring until you learn to respect 
mine." The curse was not heard by thee owing to the noise made 
by the elephants splashing in the waters of the heavenly Ganges, thou 
canst not now see Surábhi as she dwells in Pátála guarded by fierce 
serpents, but respect her offspring as her substitute. As he finished, 
Kámadhenu* the offspring of Surábhi made her appearance emerging 
from the forest depths, when called by name. 


' Brown was her hue, all beautifal, soft, polished, like the freshest spray ; 
Gleamed on her forehead a white mark, as the new moon in twilight gleams,” 
‘ The dust excited by her hoofs the body of the monarch touched, 

And gave a purity as if the king had bathed in holiest spot.f 


The king was directed to conciliate Surábhi in every possible way. 


Move onwards, when she moves: whene'er she rests, rest thou beside her there ; 
Recline, when she is pleased to couch: drink, wheresoe'er thou seest her drink, 
And to the border of the wood, let thy queen also follow her, 

With punctual care, at noon : and so, still meet her in the eventide. 


The king and queen soon after retired to repose in a hut of lenves 


where Kusi grass bestrewed the floor. 
At early dawn the cow proceeded to the forest, the queen followed her 


+ Kümadhenu the cow of plenty: like *' the wishing cap” of fairy tales, she 


could give whatever was asked. 

+ This reminds one of the Mohammedan notions, that if water is not at hand to 
perform an oblation, sand will suffice, just as the Hindus burn their dead on the 
banks of the old Ganges near Baripur to the South of Calcutta though there is not 


a drop of water in the ancient bed. 
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track, the dust of which was consecrated by her hoofs, as the Smriti 
follows the Vedas, so the lord of the earth, having his hair fastened 
with braids made from creeping plants, followed the cow like a shadow, 
stopping where she stopped, sitting where she sat, fetching water for 
her, presenting her with wisps of grass and guarding her from noxious 
flies: at his approach the trees joined in acclamation mingled with the 
songs of birds; the tender creeping plants waving in the wind shed 
flowers on him; the deer beheld him without dismay: the woodland 
gods sang his praise in reeds inflated by the wind in their shady 
recesses: while the breeze charged with the odour of the waving trees 
and moistened by the drops of water from the mountains, breathed on 


him in a refreshing stream: the flowers sprang up at his feet, while ` 


the beasts of the forest abandoned their ferocity. At sunset the cow 
returned, the Raja following behind, like works accompanying faith ; 
the lands were gradually becoming shrouded in darkness, while herds of 
boars ascended from the jheels, peacocks were looking for their nérial 
nests, and stags were assembling on the grassy meads. The queen 
drank in with eager eye the approach of the king, while the cow 
shone between both as day mid morn and night. Thrice seven days 
thus passed in attendance on the cow: one day as she was browsing 
near Gánga's banks, a ravening lion sprang from a cavern's mouth 
and carried her off. “he moanings of the cow: drew the attention of 
the king, who immediately bent his bow, but his right hand re- 
mained as immoveable, as if it had been a mere picture. Though 
obstructed in his efforts the king's wrath burned as fierce within, قة‎ 
that of ع‎ snake whose poisonous power is restrained by incanta- 
tions and herbs. The lion then addressed the banner of the line 
of Manu in these words: ''Protector of the earth, vain is thy ef- 
fort, the wind can uproot the forest trees, but cannot move the 
mountain top. I am Kumbhodara, you see the Devadiru tree before 
you which was once adopted by S'iva, but her bark being once rubbed 
by an elephant's forehead, I have been transformed into a lion in 
order to scare away wild elephants." “he king offered to satisfy the 
cravings of the lion's hunger by giving his own body, provided he 
would release the cow, but this the lion with teeth glistening so bright 
as to disperse the darkness of the cavern, firmly refused, saying, O Lord 
of animals, it is far better that one cow should be slain than that the 
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father of his people should perish. The mountain also by the echo 
from its hollow caverns responded to the same opinion, but the ruler 
of earth moved by the wistful looks of the cow, answered her thus: 
as n protector from death, the Kishatrya won his high name through 
the world, what has he then to do with life when his soul is tarnished 
by dishonour ? if you wish not to slay me, yet have regard to my fame ; 
so saying he presented his body as an offering to the lion ; at that 
instant the Vidyddharas from the skies rained flowers on the 
guardian of his subjects as with averted face he awaited the onset of 
thelion, and a voice sweet as nectar said, Arise, my child; he saw 
only the cow before him who said, I have tried thy mercy and fidelity 
by the spectral appearance of a lion, mention now thy wishes. With 
clasped hands the monarch replied : Grant me a son, the propagator of 
my race and endowed with immortal fame. The cow assented, and 
directed him to drink her milk from a leafy vessel. The king of kings 





with face radiant as the moon returned to the hermit's cave and fo 


his spouse communicated all concerning the proferred favours. In 
obedience to Vashishta's order he drank the milk left by the calf; 
after the performance of the sacrifice to their own capital they re- 
turned on the morrow's dawn, having previously paid reverential salu- 
tation by an oblation to Agni and Arundhati, the calf and caw, As they 
sped on their way, their ears were soothed by the sound of the chariot 
as it proceeded iu its course ; with waving banners the citizens joyfully 
welcomed them, their eyes drinking engerly of bliss in beholding the 
king with body emaciated from desire of offspring, who appeared to his 
subjects as the rising moon, the monarch of the herbs. "The queen 
soon conceived to the joy of her subjects. 

Sudakshiná gave signs of pregnancy joyful to her husband as 
the face of the rising moon to friends; with features pale as the 
lodhra tree, she appeared as night on the approach of morn, when 
the moon gives a sickly ray and the stars can be numbered in the 
sky; all her longings were gratified by the monarch of Aude, who 
regarded his wife in her pregnant state like the Sami tree charged 
with hidden fire or the stream of Saraswati, which winds its way 
beneath earth's surface; she increased in size like the heaven charg- 
ed with clouds ready to burst in fertilizing showers. On the birth 
of w son the celestial quarters shone with auspicious light, the gales 
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wafted a sweet fragrance, the fire in waving flames towards the 
right consumed the holocaust, while all things boded felicity on the 
birth of one who was to be the deliverer of the world. With eyes 
immoveable as the lotus sheltered from the breeze, the lord of 
the world drank rapture from the face so fair of his son, nor could 
he control himself any more than ocean’s massy waves on seeing 
the queen of night the moon.* The natal ceremonies being finished 
by an anchorite brought from the sacred wood, Dilip's son shone out 
as a gem dug from the stone, with radiance issuing from the polishers 
hand: a general gaol delivery was proclaimed : he named him Raghu 
‘signifying he should go to the conclusion of the Vedas, and the 
despatching of tlie enemies.T 

After the ceremony of the tonsure, Raghu entered by a knowledge 
of letters as through the mouth of a river into the ocean of words ; 
28-the sun with. his horses swift as wind passes through the regions of 
, so he passed through the four sciences of Logic, Ethics, History 
` and the Vedas.f He was soon married and the king relieved his 
shoulders of some of the burthen of state affairs by making him 
co-ruler. One day while making a sacrifice of a hundred horses, Indra 
carried off the horse by the power of Nandini. Raghu acquired the 
faculty of seeing invisible things, and he immediately recognised by 
his hundred eyes unblinking, and his green steeds, that the spoiler was 
Indra, he addressed him on the evil he had done, but Indra replied 
that he alone was entitled to sacrifice one hundred horses. On this a 
battle fierce ensued, arrows flying about in all directions horrid as the 
view of serpents winged. Indra with his shower of arrows tried to 
kill him, but as vain as the cloud by its waters strives to extinguish the 
lightning which has issued from its hosom. The combat lasted long, 
and Indra admiring his valour promised to give him whatever he 
would ask except the horse. Raghu returned home. Dilip determined 
to ascend to heaven on a ladder made from the merits of his ninety- 






* This seemsto imply some knowledge of the lawa of attraction. A similar passage 
occurs in the Raj Tarangini. When we consider the mode in which the mysteries of 
knowledge were shrouded from the vulgar. eye in ancient times, it is not improbable 
the law of gravitation may have been one of those known to the pries riests, 

+ Respecting the naming of children, see Manu II. 30. we 
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nine sacrifices, therefore recalling his mind from sensible objects, he. — 
delivered the white umbrella to his son and according to the vows of 1 
the family of Iksliáku, when the days of youth melt away, he entered- è 


with his wife the forest shades where holy Munis dwell. 

Raghu in possession of his paternal throne shone illustrious, as 
at the close of day does fire receiving the rays deposited by the solar 
orb; when the kings heard that he had been established on the throne; 
the fire of affection before wrapped in smoke, burst forth into flames: 
now Lakshmí canopied him with her lotus-made umbrella. "The citi- 
zens rejoiced in his advent as if Indra's banner had been unfurled : he 
was a general favourite on account of the justice of his punishments, 
equable as the south breezes, neither hot nor cold. As in possession of 
the Saknkár (a fragrant mango) the loss of flowers remains unfelt, so 
did the citizens’ regret towards the sire. Raghu though gifted with an- > 
acute power of vision from eyes which stretched towardg the ears, yet, we 
possessed still greater from books, which indicated things the most ` 
minute. On his countenance lighted up with a glow of kindness men, Y. 
gazed as on the full orbed moon, while his beauty surpassed autumn 2 
with its lotus-shades and fans of budding grass. Women reclining 
under the sugar-caue's shade sang his praises, commencing with his 
natal time. As tranquil moves the ocean after Agastya’s rise, so trem- 
bled the enemies on the appearance of Raghu. 

Autumn rendering the rivers fordable and drying up the muddy 
paths, incited him to undertake an expedition. The waving flames on 
the right, arising from the sacrificial lustration of horses, as if with 
outstretched hand, presented to him victory. Raghu, having then 
fortified his city, set out with veteran troops on the conqueror's route, 
On beholding him the city matrons besprinkled him with grain as the 
drops of water from the milky ocean fall on Vishnu, raised by the power 
of Mandára Mount. Like Indra, his first march was towards the East, 
daunting the enemy with banners waving in the wind ; with the dust 
of his chariots and his cloudlike elephants he blended earth's soil 
with the sky; the barren destrts flowed with streams, the rivers gave 
way as with his mighty troops he moved to the East, like Bhagi- 
ratha conducting. Gánga's stream from S'iva's head. As by the march 
of elephants the trees lay strewed and scattered all around, so lay the 


monarchs whom he encountered iu his route; conquering all the 
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Eastern regions, he arrived on the shores of the mighty ocean darkling 
with the palm trees’ shade. The Suhmi bending to the conqueror as 
reeds to the torrent’s fury, escaped destruction. Having conquered 
the Bengalis who trusted in their ships, he erected pillars of victory on 
the islands of the Ganges. 

Having passed the Kapisá river by elephants, under the guidance of 
the people of Utkál (Orissa) Raghu arrived at Kalinga. Mount 
Mahendra received from him a shock, as from the Mahut's goad the 
stubborn elephant's head.  Kalingá's monarch mighty in elephants in 
vain attacked Raghu, like Indra attempting to cut his wings. The 
soldiers decorating the place with betel leaves, toasted their success in 
wine of Nálikera; but Raghu desiring victory only for the sake of 
justice took possession of no land. ‘Then to Agastya’s land he march- 
ed skirting the shore, fringed with fruitful betel palms. The sol- 
diers occupied the plain to the foot of the Malaya hills where doves 
flit in spicy groves. "The elephants had their temples fragrant from 
the dust of sandal wood which they had raised in their march. The 
Pandu kings rendered homage to Raghu by gems collected from the 
ocean's bed where Tamraparna rolls its waves. Having refreshed 
himself near the shore on the Malaya and Dardura sandal-covered 
hills, the paps of earth, he lined with troops the Sabya hill, from 
which ocean had retired far and left earth's bosom bare; the soldiers 
then marched on to subdue the Western people, The dust from the 
Ketak tree raised by the winds from the Mural river served to polish 
the soldier’s armour, the tinkling coats of mail drowned the sound of the 
betel trees agitated by the wind. Old ocean retired at Ram’s request, 
but to Raghu she gave as her tribute dominion over Western kings. 
The Trikuta mount cut by the tusks of maddened elephants afforded : 
victory pillars. 

In his battle with the Western people he could only recognise the 
enemy by the twang of the horny bow, so dense the dust lay round. 
The bearded heads strewed thick the ground. In vineyards fair the 
soldiers wearied with warfare refreshed themselves with wine, To the 
region of Kuvera the monarch proceeded ; he carried off the people by 
his arrows which dispersed them as rapidly as the sun the water by his 
rays. His horses refreshed themselves on the banks of the Sindhu; 
the people of Kamboj were as little able to stand his charge in battle 
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as the dkshodh trees to resist the elephant's mighty force. Raghu 


ascended the summits of Gauri's parent (Himalaya) which seemed 


loftier from the clouds of dust raised by the march of his t 

the winds whispering through the reeds, wafted drops of 
water: the herbage nt night by its brilliancy served the م مه‎ 
stead of lamps. In Raghu's battle with the mountain tribes fire 
flashed from the concussion of spears and arrow-heads. Raghu 
passed by Lauhitya, the lord of the Pragjyotish trembled, he then 
proceeded thence to Kámarnp, the Rájá of which presented him with 
elephants and laid oblations of gems at his feet. On his return the 
dust of chariot wheels fell on captive kings umbrella-less, he distributed 
all his wealth among the Brahmens; as the good, like clouds, only re- 
ceive to give agnin. 

By him whose age succeeded to childhood, the night was spent 
sleepless, anxious to possess that gem of a girl early in the morning he 
was roused by the songs of the F'aitálika chaunting ** Oh king, fair as 
the moon, the moon is setting; yonder the sun arises, expand your 


pupils which move so beautiful in the eyes, as the bee amid the lotus 


flower of lovely eyelids fair. Aja rises and dressed in suitable costume 


he entered the Hall of Election. 
Aja entered the assembly of kings, brilliant as forked lightning amid 


a range of resplendant clouds, or as the Kalpa Druma among the lesser 
trees of paradise, the eyes of all were fixedon him. Immediately after 
amid lines of monarchs of the solar and lunar race, with clouds of wav- 
ing incense and the clang of trumpets—entered the bride in her four- 
wheeled chariot in nuptial vest arrayed ; on her, the fairest of Bráhma's 
creatures, the minds of one hundred kings were fixed, their bodies alone 


remained on their thrones. 

Then Sunandá, guardian of the Antapura, in 
to Indumati the king of Magadh, ** Protector of the poor, the justest 
king on earth, as night, though fair with thousand stars, by luna only 
is illuminated, a perpetual worshipper of Indra. 1f O Queen, you give 
him your hand, you will present an oblation of joy to the eyes of the 
ladies of Pushpapura, sitting to gaze at you from the windows of the 
palace." But without words, by a nod with unbent body, the Virgin, 
from whose head the faded chaplet of Madhuka had fallen, t5 him 


refusal gave, “Then the holder of the cane, as the wavy line of water 
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manly accents introduced 
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raised bv wind benra the swan in Mánnsa lake to another lotus, conduct- 
ed the royal maid to another unsuccessful snitor, the king of Angn, 
famed among the immortals for his beauty, whose elephants were tamed 
by men who have written a code of instructions on the subject. 

Next came, bright as the risen moon, Avanti's lord, of long arms 
brond’ chest and slender waist, noted for the line of kings that fol- 
lowed in his conquering train. He like the sun on lotus flowers shed 
the rays of his favours on his friends, but withering looks he gave to 
his enemies as the sun dries up the muddy lake. To him succeeded 
the king of Anurupa Kártavirjya the conqueror of Rávana, but he was 
as little acceptable to the maid as in autumnal time the lunar orb to 
lotus beds. Him followed the king of Srusena, the abode of virtue ; 
in his house his beauty was as pleasing as the lunar beams to the eyes, 
but as a river in its flow to the ocean passes by the mountain in its 
course, so the royal maid passed over the Rájá. 

Him followed Kalingá's monarch, lord of Mahendra, whose arms 
retain the traces of the twanging bow, a dweller ou the ocean where 
the dashing waves, louder than the trumpet sounding the hours, gleam- 
ing through the windows, awake from sleep; the shore resounds with 
the rustle of palm leaves, while from other isles the winds waft the 
fragrance of the groves of clove—he was rejected. Next came Pándu's 
king with garlands decked of yellow sandal leaves, as Himalaya, king 
of mountains, tinged with the rays of the rising sun, but he made no 
more impression on the maid than the lunar ray on lotus lenves, un- 
closed, save when the sun appenrs. 

"When the torch of the maid's presence was held up to a suitor, he 
was cheered, but on her passing by he sunk again into the darkness of 
despair. As she came to Raghu's son, he stood in suspense which was 
soon removed by the agitation of her right hand. As bees once 
lighting on the Sahakár tree desire no other, so the maid allowed no 
other monarchs to approach. Sunandá now announced the ancestry 
of Aja, ۶۶ Sprung from Dilip, the light of his race : during his reign there 
was such security that not even the breeze would disturb the garments 
of a woman sleeping on the high road, much less would a man extend a 
hand of violence : his son Raghu gave nway for religious objects all his 
store *of wealth having only earthen vessels left, his glory reached 
the skies and ocean's deep recesses, from him is Aja sprung, a suitable 
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match fr you: let the diamond be joined with gold." The maid, her . 
countenance radiant with love, as with the bridal garland accepted the "ee 
youth ; unable to speak, her wishes were expressed by the erection of ^N 
her hair through pleasure ; on the youth's neck she placed the yellow 
garland fair. ‘* Behold the rains of the lunar orb joined with the moon 
^ free from clouds. Behold Ganga mixed with the ocean, receptacle of — — 
waters ;” such exclamations burst from all the citizens. On one side a 
| stood the joyful friends of the bridegroom, on the other the gloomy  — 
circle of kings, the assembly resembled a lake where at early dawn the M. 

lotus blooms, while the waterlilies are buried in slumber. | 
'The royal pair entered the streets of Vidarbha which were strewed 


" 


with branches of trees and shaded from the heat by martial banners. 

The women having left their other occupations, crowded to the windows 
۱ to gaze, all their senses were concentrated in the eye ; Bhoja Rájá of 
l Vidarbha having handed down Aja from an elephant, conducted him 
| into the house, and seated him on a throne, loaded him with diamonds, 
`, the Argha and Madhuparka, a pair of silken garments, which having 


put on, Aja went to Indumati, drawn as is the ocean's wave to shore, 
by the influence of the lunar orb. Then the priest of Bhoja, having 

. offered ghi and other things to Agni, which he made a witness, united 

the pair in wedlock. The bride of partridge eyes cast grains 

into the flames, from, which a wreath of smoke arose encircling 

her ears as with a garland fair. The royal pair mounted on a golden 
^ seat were sprinkled with moistened grains by heads of families and 
aged matrons. "The rejected kings hiding their wrath under the guise 
of joy, resembled a tranquil lake beneath whose surface alligators lurk. 
Bhoja Rájá accompanied Aja for three days and then returned. The 
rejected kings then anxious to carry off the jewel bride, beset k:ng 
Aja's way, who received the attack of his royal foes as Sone with 
swelling waves mingles with Bhagirathi's stream ; then foot met foot, 
horse horse, and chariot chariot, each engaged in single combat. The 
lineage of the combatants could not be heard by the trumpeter s voice, 
but written on the arrows they were announced to the foe. 

Clouds of dust wrapped in a veil the sun; fish-emblazoned banners 
imbibing this dust appeared as real fishes drinking turbid water. In this 
darkness nrising from dust obstructing the path of the eyes, the blood 
g from the wounds of horses, men and elephants, which resembled 
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the solar orb newly risen. "The heads cut. off by arrows apptared as , 


fruits eut from the stalks; the fallen helmets strewed the ground as 
cups with blood bedewed, the battle field appeared a banquet of the 
dead. Host encountered host, like ocean's swelling waves impelled 
by winds in front and rear; as smoke dispelled by wind, so fled the 
troops of Aja Rájá, but he stood firm as a fire inkindled, checking the 
band of kings as a mighty boar the ocenn's flood in the Kalpa Yuga. 
With royal heads he strewed the ground whose lips in anger bit retained 
8 reddened flush. His car with weapons pierced, he was only to be 
be known by itstop, as the dawn of day on a morning when the solar 
orb has just arisen. Applying shell to mouth Aja blew the blast of 
victory ; his coward soldiers heard the sound of the Rájá who appeared 
among conquered kings as the moon glittering in the midst of sleeping 
lotuses. With arrows dipped in royal blood Aja wrote on the banners ۱ 
of the conquered foe: ** To-day by Raghu's son ye are bereft of glory, 
but through his clemency not of life," Indumati’s countenance freed 
from fear of the enemy resumed its wonted brightness, as a mirror , 
when the vapour of the breath has passed away; though full of jov, 
yet overcome with shame, she addressed not her beloved herself, but 
through the voice of friends, as the earth watered with recent rain 
addresses the clouds through the cry of peacocks. Aja placing his left 
foot on the necks of the kings, led away his bride to receive the salu- 
tation of Raghu, who then retired to the forest ; for those of the solar. 
race when they find a prop to their family, no more remain in domes-~ 
tic life. 80ھ"‎ 
Then Raghu to his son who wore the marriage thread, delivered up. 
the earth. Aja's piety and military spirit united, resembled fire and 
wind conjoined ; the long-armed king as a new wedded bride enjoyed 
the rule of earth. Each citizen thought himself the special object of 
the monarch's love, none felt himself neglected, as ocean receives | 
within his embrace a hundred rivers. In moderation neither too strict ` 
` gor too soft, he governed other kings, as breezes bend the trees, but do ~ 
not eradicate them. Raghu like Dilip's sons, designed, in dress of 
bark arrayed, to seek the hermits' cooling shades, but Aja with pearl 
encircled erown entreated him to desist ; but as a serpent bis slough re- 
sassa again, so he his regal power; entering the fourth order he Ë 
dwelt with senses subdued without the city’s walls, his sun had set 
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kingdom associated himself with ministers skilled in politics ; Raghu 
to attain a kingdom undecaying in the skies united himself to holy 


„men. The one td look after the welfare of his subjects occupied the 
-seat of judgment, the other to devote himself to meditation occupied 


the seat purified by kusa grass. The one by his power reduced kings 
beneath his sway, the other by meditative power subdued the five 
airs of his body. Aja exercised the six royal qualities Sandhi, bigraha, 
jana, ásanna, daidhya, áshray; Raghu achieved the three qualities, 
satya, raja, tama, and esteemed gold equal to clay. Raghu thus 
passed a few yenrs viewing terrestrial things with indifferent gaze 
until by the force of sacred meditation he attained to the Supreme 
Purusha (Spirit) dwelling beyond darkness; his son paid the last rites 
to his remains which were interred.* Shortly after this was born 
Das'aratha, bright as the sun, the father of Rama, Aja when by the 
study of the Vedas, by sacrifice, and a son, he had discharged his debts 
to the Rishis, Gods and Pitris, shone forth as the rays of the sun free 
from eclipse; he used his power to free the wretched from fear ; not 
merely his wealth but his virtues were at the service of others. As 
Indumati walked with her husband in a grove, she fell dead on the 
spot. The husband clasping to his bosom his lifeless spouse appeared 
as the moon at morning tide covered with spots, as iron becomes soft 


*by heat, so lost he his native courage and made the following lament : 
"e A garland soft my wife has killed, thus death destroys the soft by soft : 


as I have seen the lotus killed by liquid snow! Why, without bidding 
me farewell, have you departed into another world from whence you will 
not return? not as yet has the perspiration from my embrace been 
dried up from your forehead, and thon art dead, alas! the unsubstantial 
nature of the body; thy speechless face covered with dishevelled locks, 
torments me like the solitary lotus sleeping at night in which the bee 


‘has ceased its hum. Oh beloved, awake and dispel my sorrow, as the 


plant the midnight darkness of the caverns in the Himálayan mount ; 
the wind waving thy locks entwined with flowers, casts on my mind 


` * The Hindu notion is to durn the bodies of ordinary persons as fire is consi- 
dered to purify them, but the corpses of Yogis or devotees are not burnt as being 
considered purified ۰ 


- 
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‘and Aja's risen in the firmament. Aja to re-acquire an invincible - 
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a hope of thy return. Night after its separation returns to the 


moon, its mate to the Chakraváka, but thou wilt never return, thy 
tender limbs were hurt reclined on a bed of freshly gathered leaves, 
how will they bear the funeral pyre? Thy lively voicethou hast left 
behind with the kokils, thy. amorous gait with the swans, thy trembling 
looks with the stags, thy mirthful gestures on the plants gently 
agitated by the wind. Thou hadst resolved to unite m wedlock the 
Sahakár and Priyanga trees,* but thou hast departed without com- 
pleting the ceremony. The Asoka tree pouring forth its leaves like 
flowers, remembers the pressure of thy feet. Pleasure has departed, 
the song has ceased, thé seasons are without song, the need of song 
has ceased and my bed is deserted. O wife of my*house, companion, 
friend and loved pupil in song, what has not been snatched away by 
death which has taken you away, all my pleasures were seated in 
thee alone ۳ 

The king with his lament caused even the trees to shed their resinous 
tears. His spouse was torn from his embrace and committed to the, 
pyre made of agallochum and sandal. Having performed after ten days 
the obsequies of her of whom nothing was left except her virtues, he 
entered the city without her, fading as the face of the moon when 
night departs. The goad of sorrow tore his heart as tears the temple's 
court the fig tree's branch.. Having instructed his son Das'aratha in the 
duties of empire he determined to deliver himself by starvation from 
the habitation of his body, afflicted with disease, on the confluence of 
the Ganges and Sarayu, where he was numbered among the immortals 
having rejoined his loved spouse fairer than in life, 

On the death of his father, Das'aratha, the conqueror of his senses by 
meditation, borne in his mighty car, assumed the reins of govern- 
ment. From his rewarding labour at a suitable time, he received from 
the wise the title of the destroyer of fatigue. In his land disease 
fixed not its foot, it afforded richest fruits, bright as the immortals. 
In his equity, in raining down riches, and restraining the wicked he 


* It is a custom among the Hindus to plant the five trees Asvat, Bat, Jayanti, 
Asoká, Svami in a circle, and to make offerings to them, as they consider that us 
long as these trees remain so long the offerer will remain in heaven, There is now 
a law suit pending in onc of our courts in consequence of one of these trees hav- 
ing been mutilated, 
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rivalled Kama, Kuvera and Varuna, and the sun in splendour.* Neither ^ H 


۳۳ 


the delight of hunting, or gambling, or wine sweet as the lunar rays, ۱ 


withdrew him from business. Towards transgressors his heart was of 
iron. He conquered the ocean, whose waves like drums resound in 
lofty sounds the tidings of his victories. Hundreds of captive mon- 
archs in their prostration illuminated his feet with the diamond rays 
that flashed from their diadems which dispersed them as rapidly as 
“ Sol the water by his rays." His horses refreshed themselves on the 
banks of the Sindhu ; the people of Kambo) were as little able to stand 
his charge in battle as the Akshodh tree to resist the elephant's mighty 
force. 'The descendant of Raghu ascended the summits of Gauri's 
parent (Himálay a)aghich seemed loftier from the clouds of dust raised 
by the march of his troops; the winds whispering through the reeds 
wafted drops of Ganges water: the herbage at night by its brilliancy 
served the soldiers instend oflamps. In his battle with the mountain 
tribes, fire flashed from the concussion of spears and arrow heads. 
At the close of the sacrifice he soothed the Khetriyas, grieved at the 
great slaughter, by giving them high honours and allowed them 
to return to their wives languishing after long absence, the Khetriyas 
having prostrated themselves at the feet of the king, not to be touched, 
but as an act of grace, proceeded to their homes. 1 

But Das'aratha amid all prosperity did not enjoy that light called a 
son, which destroys the darkness of sorrow; in expectation long he 
dwelt like ocean before its churning, the production of gems not hav- 
ing yet taken place; as travellers tired with heat seek the shelter of a 
shady tree, so resorted the gods, vexed by Rávana, to Vishnu, who sat 


` with eyes like the opening lotus, with garb dyed in the rays of the 


rising sun, like an autumnal morning soothing to the eye. With eyes 
brilliant after the slumber of religious abstraction had been over, 
Bhrigu and the other Rishis in songs of praise addressed the con- 
the Asurs :—'* Hail in the threefold form of creation, pre- 


queror of 
and destruction. As celestial water which has only one taste 


servation, 
* It is singular how a radiant light has been associated by the writers of anti- 
quity with the bodies of illustrious men, here with Das‘aratha. The Arabic writers 


connected a brilliant light with Muhammad. 
Scripture states that the bodies of the righteous shall shine in heaven Tike the 
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assumes others in different localities, so thou, unchanged in different 
qualities, takest different states. Immeasurable yet measuring the 
world, free from desire yet imparting it, unconquered yet conqueror, 
unmanifested yet the source of all external manifestation. Of one 
form yet vested with various, like the variation of crystal owing to 
superadded colour: dwelling in the heart yet not near, old yet not 
growing old: omniscient, yet not known, the home of all things yet 
self-existent: ruler of all, subject to no ruler: one, yet of multiplied 
forms: praised iif seven hymns, sleeping on the waters of the seven 
oceans, whose mouths of fire shining with seven fires are the refuge of 
the seven worlds. The ways that lead to bliss though in books diverse 
yet in thee converge as Ganges' strenms in the ocean's waves, As gems 
are more valuable than the ocean, as its effulgence is brighter than the 
sun, so are thy deeds far superior to praise.” 

The gods declared the danger impending from a Rákhasa as from 
ocean threatening in a deluge to inundate its shores. To this Vishnu, 
whose voice drowns the roar of ocean proceeding from the caves of the 
mountains adjacent to the shore, replied—I know the three worlds are 
oppressed by this Rákhasa, but through the favour conferred on him 
by his Creator his violence is tolerated by me as is that of the sandal- 
wood by the snake, but I shall become incarnate as the son of Das'a- 
ratha, and shall cut off his head like lotus tops in the field of battle 
—wherefore let the holy souls who in the fields of air beholding his 
chariot, wished to hide themselves in clouds, now cease their fear. On 
these nectarious words, the fruits of the gods, withered by the dryness 
of Ravana, became moist; the gods followed Vishnu as the trees the 
wind along the flowers. 

For the attainment of his wishes Das'aratha the ruler of men per- 
formed once a sacrifice ; from its fire proceeded an awful form which 
spoke these words :— 

'* At the due time a son, dispersing darkness as the herbs the gloom 
of night and the mountain darkness, will be born," The father seeing 
his fair body gave him the name of Ráma, a sign, that by the light of 
his fame he will illuminate Raghu's family, by his splendour the lights 
in the lying-in chamber were paled. 

His fnother became thin, as the Ganges stream is feeble in autumn 
after its swelling torrents. , 
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At this time also Bharata was born, the ornament of his mother as 





moderation is of prosperity. Sumitrá also gave birth to twins as the 
cultivated knowledge is the parent of wisdom and humility. On the 
birth of Rama all the kings in terror of Ravana breathed as through an 
atmosphere free from dust. The fire was darkened by no smoke and 
the sun shone in his splendour: flowers were rained from the heavenly 
tree: as the consecrated ghi swells the sacrificial flame, so was Rama 
and Lakshman’s natural modesty, increased by instruction, united in 
love, as the wind and fire, the ocean and the moon. Refreshing as 
are at the close of the hot season days dark with clouds, so cheered 
they the minds of their subjects, they soothed their father by their 
virtue as ocean with its gems consoles the Lord of the world. 

At the request of Vishvamitra Rama and Lakshmana were granted 
to him to remove the hinderances to performing the sacrifices ; as they 
moved on their way equipped with bows, the clouds rained flowers, 
the fatigues of the journey were relieved by words of ancient days, 
amid the songs of birds and fragrance from the dust of flowers. The 
Rakhasi Tádaká, of a colour black as midnight, having human skulls 
as earrings and dead men's clothes as a robe, quick as a wind from a 
cemetery, commenced an attack, having dead men's intestines wound 
round her legs; but an arrow from Ráma soon despatched her to the 
dwelling of the lord of life. The prophet Vishvámitra gave to Ráma 
then a dart powerful by mantras to kill demons, as the diamond receives 
from the sun a lustre powerful to kindle wood. After this entering a 
forest whose trees joined their branches like hands together, the brothers 
protected the seer from danger, as the sun and moon the earth from 
darkness. Rákhasas disturbed the sacrifices, Ráma with his bow pros- 
trated the son of 'Tádaka ; though heavy as a rock, he fell like a fading 
leaf; Janaka, king of Mithila on this invited them all to Mithilá. 
On the way the sin-destroying dust of Ráma restored the wife of Gau- 
tama. Janaka was surprised that the beardless Ráma designed to draw 
his bow, yet he believed him possessed of power as the flame, though 
little as the firefly, gives the power of ignition. The hands of attendauts 
like masses of clouds brought the splendid bow, which though hard as 
a rock was bent by Ráma as easily as Káma Deva bends his bow of 
flowers ; to him as a reward for his strength Janaka delivered his daugh- 
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Das'aratha leading troops whose dust snatched away the solar rays, 
beset the city in friendly bands, the marriage of men nnd women 
took place like the union of a crude noun with its suffixes. Das'a- 
ratha returned on the march, the winds blowing against his soldiers, 
tree-like banners disturbed them as a river bursting its banks the 
plain, the sun was wrapped in a halo, the clouds of evening were red 
like garments dipped in blood, the wolves sent forth a horrid howl,— 
omens disregarded. Before them an awful form appeared wearing the 
paita, a sigu of his father being a Bráhman, and bearing the bow, the sign 
of his mother being a Khetriya, the union of the two resembled that of 
sandal-wood with a snake. On his right ear he wore a necklace of aksha 
seeds. To Das'nratha the name of Rima and Parasuráma suggested joy 
and terror as that of a necklace of gems and theserpent's gem: Parasu- : 
rama thus addressed Rama, “ as a sleeping serpent is roused by the blow 
of a stick so is my anger by your fame: the horn of my strength is 
١ broken by your bending Janaka's bow: the greatness of fire is tested 
by its burning in the ocean as in dry grass, therefore bend my bow.” 1 
Him answered Ráma by bendiag the bow—on this the splendour of his 
face paled, ns the sun at evening in the time of full moon, while Ráma 
brightened as the lunar orb, but Ráma pardoned him, for the brave 
respect merit even in a vanquished foe. Grateful as is the fall of rain 
to a tree on fire, so was the victory of Rama to his father who received 
him as it were again to life. Then the lord of the earth having stopped 


f 
za some nights in serais, on the road entered Ayodhya, whose women from 
š their windows gazed with lotus-eyes on the daughter of Janaka, 
4 Das'aratha was near the period of his bodily extinction, like the light 
w. of a lamp at the morning dawn: old age in the guise of grey hairs 


whispered into his ears, Deliver your office to Rama, The bare rumour 
of this rejoiced the citizens as much as a water course does the garden 
plants, but Kaikaleya according to promise required Ráma's exile for 
fourteen years : Ráma submitted, the colour of his face | remained the 
same in his dress of bark as in his festal garb; with Sita and Laksh- 
۶ mana he entered at the same time the Dandaka forest and the heart 
of every true man.  Das'aratha went to heaven. Bhárata went to Rama 
who had been married to the throne, who refused to return but by 
request gave to Bharata two slippers که‎ guardians. Réma lived 
on forest food, sometimes reclining under the tree's broad shade in the 
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two arms of Sitá : but Rama soon left Chitrakote noted for its cuckoo 
songsters, and proceeded to the south, dwelling on the way in hermits’ 
cells as the sun in the autumnal signs: his perfumed limbs emitted 
such an odour as to allure the bees from the flowers. As Ráhu ob- 
structs the moon, so did a Rákhasa, brown as the cloud of evening ;*he 
was soon killed and buried, to prevent his polluting the land with his 
stench. Rama remained in PancAavati not passing the prescribed limits— 
a barrier like the Vindhya mount. Asasnake tortured with heat draws 
near to a tree in the Malaya mountains, so did Rávaga's sister Surpa- 
naká tortured by love approach to Ráma, even in the presence of Sitá ; 
for woman's love when strong regards not time. Rama of bull-like 
shoulders said, I have a wife, address my brother: she rejected by him 
agnin went to Ráma, like a river laving both banks. But the laughter 
of Sitá swelled her with rage as the rising moon excites ocean’s waves 
lying unruffled by the wind. She said, Your laughter is like the con- 
tempt shown by a tigress to the stag: she who before spoke in sweet 
accents like the cuckoo's voice now sent forth the howl of a she-wolf, 
and suspended in the air, with fingers armed with crooked nails aud 
thick as a knotty reed, she menaced the brothers with her army of 
Rákhasas, but from the showers of Ráma's arrows the trunks of the 
whole slept to rise no more in the shade of vultures. Surpanaka alone 
escaped to tell the tale to Ravana, who thought the feet of Ráma would 
soon be on his ten heads ; in the form of a stag he snatched away Sitá. 
Ráma formed a friendship with the monkey Sugriva for the rescue of 
Sita, : 

In the city of Lanká surrounded by Rákhasas, Hanuman discovered 
Sitá resembling the sensitive plant surrounded by poisonous herbs. Ráma 
through love of his wife thought that crossing the ocean to Lanká was 
only passing a narrow trench. An army of monkeys accompanied 
him along earth's back, and through the paths of air over the salt 
waves he threw a bund and besieged the city Lanká, his apes making 
as it were a second golden wall; Ráma mounted a chariot, the banner 
of which was moved by the waters. of the celestial Ganges, he grasped 
the lance of Indra which repelled darts as easily as lotus leaves : the 
arrow of Rama piercing Rávana's breast entered the earth as if to bring 
news pleasing to the snakes ; asa mound between two infuriated enemies 
so hung the power of victory poised between both. The gods and Asuras 
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showered on both flowers. A club of Kutasalmai furnished with iron 
nails was hurled at Rama, but with semi-lunar arrows he cut off this club 
as quickly as a plantain bud. And at the same time the hope of the 
Rakhasas, the hundred heads of Ravana were cut off at one blow, pre- 
senting the appearance of the sun's image reflected one hundred ways 
by the flickering waves, a shower of flowers followed by aswarm of bees 
was poured on the head of Rama by the gods. Ráma returned to his 
city. 

Vishnu taking the name of Rama passed through his region (the air) 
the quality of which is sound, and thus addressed his wife :—** Behold 
the foaming waters divided by my bridge as the wther (the road of 
light) in autumn time exhibits the brilliant stars,—ocean is the parent 
of the solar rays the ministers of fire: like Vishnu its form can be 
limited neither by number or quantity—in the ocean, are animals which 
spout torrents of water on high, snakes which rise to inhale the air 
blowing from the shore and shine with their diamonds reflecting the solar 
rays—as a brazen line on a chariot wheel, so appears dark with T'amála 
trees the narrow shore of the briny ocean black with ranges of 'Tamála 
and palm trees. The wind from the shore wafts the fragrance of the 
Ketaka. In our celestial car wafted we arrived at the ocean's shore 
planted with betelnuts bending under their load of fruit. Oh, thou 
stag-eyed, the cloud having the lightning as its bracelet becomes your 
ornament—the bark-clad hermits:dwell in the Dandaka forest where 
the creeping plants by their shoots indicated your abduction,—there 
is the heaven-touching summit of the Malayan mountain where in 
your absence I could not endure the scent of the Kadamba flowers 
with half-opened leaves, nor the pleasing screams of the peacocks or 
the noise of the clouds reaching from their caves, then was 1 vexed 
by the beauty of your eyes dark with the smoke of matrimonial 
flames, then I beheld the ruddy geese inseparable in affection giving 
to each other the lotus leaves, the tender plants of Asoka with flowers 
pendant as breasts were embraced by me in your absence. 'lhen near 
the banks of the Godávari I returned tired from hunting, refreshed by 
the wind blowing from the waters, reclining my head on thy bosom I 
slept in the reedy forests; there is the river Mandákina, with crystal 


streams which seen at a great distance seems at the foot of the moun- 
‘tain like a string of pearls on the neck of the earth—in this forest are 


trees which produce fruit without the previous. mark of flowers.” 
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After this Rama alighted from his car on a ladder of crystal. As 
the moon, the queen of stars mounts the evening clouds distinguish- 
ed for their gleaming lightning, so did the chief of Raghu's race 
climb his car marked with a standard floating in the wind. Bharata 
admired Sita rescued by Ráma as the departure of the rainy season 
frees the brightness of the moon from the mass of clouds. Ráma 
proceeded to the forest near Audhe furnished with tents. 

Das'aratha being dead, and Ráma in the woods, their wives lamented, 
sad as two creeping plants on the tree they clung to being cut, the cold 
tears of joy were mixed with warm sobs like the streams flowing from 
the snowy mountains united with the warm current of the Ganges 
and Sarayu, In water brought in golden vessels the senior counsel- 
lors finished the inauguration of Rama which was begun in woman's 
tears, water was fetched from rivers and lakes which fell on Ráma's 
head as cloud water on the Vindhya mountains, he entered the city 
of lofty gates amid showers of moistened grain. Like locks of human 
hair arose the wavy lines of the smoke of incense burnt in the houses. 
Sitá shining bright as fire sat beside Ráma who entered the house of his 
father who survived only in his picture. The past sufferings in the 
forest afforded in the houses ornamented with pictures only pleasure 
on the recollection. Sitá with her soft look, and face pale as the shar 
tree, without words, indicated to her lord her pregnancy the source of 
joy. Ráma at this time mounting his roof which reached the clouds, 
beheld his city and the citizens delighting in the royal parks. But 
on hearing from his confidants that his citizens doubted the purity of 
Sitá, his heart became lacerated كه‎ iron struck by an iron club, his 
mind wavered to and fro, —but glory being preferable to life he prefer- 
red repudiating his wife. He stated to his brothers called together, 
See, said he, the stain cast on me as on 8 mirror from a cloudy wind, 
though knowing her to be innocent, yet 1 feel the slur; men attach a 
stain to her as they consider the earth's shadow a spot on the moon. 
His brother conducted Sitá to the forests, little knowing that her husband 
had beer changed from the celestial tree into a tree whose leaves had 
been paved with swords. When Sitá alighted, her brothexjin-law de- 
clared Ráma's message weighty as a mighty cloud raining aput pec. 
a plant smitten with terror as by a wind to the ground, she * ° 
a lamb with open mouth—in sympathising sorrow the peacocks cens 
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to dance, the trees cast their flowers, and the goats rejected the cropped 
grass, The hermit who had gone forth to collect sacred grass and 
flowers beheld her as a bird stricken by the hunter. Valmiki conduct- 
ed her in the evening to his hermitage where deer reclined and deli- 


vered her to holy women—they gave her at the end of the dav a tent 


lightened with a lamp of ingud oil, a sacred skin serving her as a 
couch. Ráma on hearing of his wife, poured forth tears as the moon 
does snow in the month of Paus. 

The lord of the ocean-encircled land hearing that the Rákhasa 
Lavana attacked the seers living along the Jumna sent his brother to 
subdue them. He proceeded through forests laden with flowers breath- 
ing sweet odours: the army co-operated with him as in the verb 
adhydyan the preposition adhi. Lakshmana spent a night in the 
forest shades with Válmiki where Sitá gave birth to twins. The next 
day appeared Lavana black as smoke, with hairs red as flame, moving 
amopg his troops as the blaze of a funeral pile, he wrenched a lofty 
tree as easily as grass and hurled it at Lakshmana, but it was severed 
in two by his arrows, while an arrow pierced the giant, he fell, bring- 
ing terror to the earth and removing the terror of the hermits ; flocks 
of birds pounced on the dead Rakhasa and showers of flowers fell from 
heaven on Lakhsmana’s head which was erect in its strength but low 
in modesty. After this Lakhsmana founded the city Mathurá, from 
the roofs of which he beheld the Jumna flow by, adorned by the 
Chakravákas, wreathed as hairs of the earth with a golden fillet. Rama's 
sous sang the deeds of their father which soothed their mother, the 
deer listening to the song. A sacrifice was appointed, Kusa and Lava 
singing the Rámáyana of Valmiki, Ráma and the assembly listened with 
rapture like a forest district unruffled by the wind, dripping with the 
dews of morn. Next day Sitá with her two sons came from the her- 
mitage of Valmiki. With gentle mien, clad in red, fixing her eyes 
on her feet, Sitá came forward and was acquitted, the spectators stood 
with downcast head bending as stalks of rice laden with fruit. Sita 
drinking pure water exclaimed, I am free from this sin and appeal to 
thee, O earth, to receive me to thyself; so saying a light burnt from a 


chasm in the ground, the goddess earth appeared and with her she 


descended to the lower regions. Ráma tried in vain to recover her, 


but the love he had for Sitá, he now reposed in the sons. Yam 
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appeared, directing Ráma to enter heaven ; Lakhsmana at this time died 
on Sarayu's banks, Ráma finding that one-fourth part of him had thus 
gone to heaven, stood tottering like virtue standing on three feet, At 
the time of his ascent all 4uze, except the houses, proceeded out to 
see it, his footsteps were bedewed with the tears of the citizens big 
as the flowers of the Kadamba, regretted by the rayats to whom his 
kindness had long been great. Kusa, Ráma's son, succeeded him, the 
other brothers kept within their respective spheres as the ocean within 
its shores. As Kusi lay one night awake in his bed-chamber, the 
lamp burning with still flame, he beheld a woman with the shape of a 
shadow on a mirror, having a countenance of woe. 

She announced herself as the tutelary goddess of the city deserted 
by its ruler of the solar race, in consequence of which the portals fell 
to ruin like the end of day when the sun sets behind the western hills, 
and the clouds are scattered by the wind—in the royal paths where 
wandered once the wanton girls of shining feet, the dogs now hunt for 
food; the water which once in the tanks struck by the hands of 
females gave forth the sound of the lute, now sends out the bellowing 
of wild oxen ; on the steps once trod by the yellow feet of fair women, 
the tigresses now place their blood-stained track on the statues of 
females now faded and covered with dust. 

'The tiles were so stained' from time and covered with seeds as to give 
no reflection of the moon's rays though bright as gems: wild monkeys 
pluck the plants formerly cropped by playful girls. "The windows 
exhibiting no splendour of the midnight moon and bereft of the light 
of woman's face are covered with spiders' webs, while the reed-made 
huts on the Sarayu's banks are deserted. The king agreed to return 
to Audhe, a suitable day was chosen, and the soldiers followed him as 
clouds do the direction of the wind. The army on its march resembled 


a royal city, the crowds of banners a forest, the elephants mountains, - 


and the chariots palaces, the army shone as the ocean under the 
reflection of the moon beams moving to shore. "The earth unable to 
bear the weight of the troops mounted in clouds of dust into the 
gether, the army moved across the Vindhya hills ; the chariot wheels 
were red from the metals' friction, he passed the Ganges on a bridge 
made of elephants fastened together. The swans in their aerial cir- 
cles served the purposes of a goad. Crowds of builders renewed the 
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face of the city, as the clouds the earth when parched by summer's 
heat. Summer came prompting the maidens to ornament themselves 
with jewelled garments and with vests which a breath could blow away. 
The days of summer heat increased and night was very short, both 
like husband and wife, who separating after a quarrel are burning in 
the flames of sorrow. 

Kusa and his women entered tents erected on the banks of the 
Sarayu, the women amused themselves in sporting with the swans and 
dashing water high which washed off the paint from their limbs, exhi- 
biting diverse colours like the dawn covered with clouds, but their 
joy of heart restored a colour to their eyes similar to that of the 
pigment washed away by the water, which by its concussion gave the 
sound of a drum; on hearing which the sweetly singing peacocks 
expanded their tails, the Rája sported with them in the water as ۵ 
wild elephant does amid the lotus flowers, in contact with the king ; 
the women shone more brilliantly, like ordinary gems with an emerald. 
But while bathing the Rája lost the bracelet, the pledge of victory 
given to him by his father Rama. The fishermen searched in vain and 
with countenances languid as the lotus gave to him the news, but to 
Kusa the hook of the enemies this was soon restored : amid the rain 
of flowers Kusa married Kumadvati of the serpent race. 

By Kumadvatí a son Atithi was born, fair as the moon towards the 
dawn of day.  Kusa, his father, by having a son endowed with equal 
good qualities as himself multiplied himself. Preparations were made 
for the son's inauguration as King: the sweet and deep-toned clang of 
the musical instruments gave-presage of the happiness of his reign, the 
lustral ceremonies were performed by the scattering durvd grass, 
barley stems, the bark of the fig and lotus calices—the Bráhmans moved 
in procession singing triumphal songs while water from the Ganges 
was poured on his head in streams. The King elated with the praises | 
of the heralds seemed like a great cloud hailed by the cAátaka birds; ` 
as the splendour of fire sprinkled by rain is increased, so was the 
Raja's by the sacred water. Asa mark of joy he ordered prisoners 
to be free, oxen to be taken from the yoke, cows not to be milked, 
and the parrots shut up in cages to be released. The King seated 
on aW ivory throne, had his hair decorated with a row of gems, his 
body was coloured with the yellow pigment rockana and his members 
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mnde fragrant by the sandal-wood, he wore a robe of silk on which. 
was wrought the figure of swans, his dress shone in a golden mirror 
as the shadow of the celestial tree at sun-rise on the top of Meru's. 
mount. His course from youth to the throne was like the moon when 
she attains her full-orbed greatness. 

Except after smoke the brightness of fire is not seen, but he shone 
out at once with all his virtues ; the women accompanied him with their 
eyes shining through joy, as the polar star in a bright autumnal night. 
Atithi himself administered justice daily, giving to the citizens the 
ripe fruit of the testimony furnished, he only violated his promises 
in favour of his enemies, though a youth he was firm as a deep-rooted 


tree. He sent out spies as rays wbich made all know as clear as the _ ۔‎ ow» 


sun in a cloudless sky—he slept at his own suitable time but watched ` 


by emissaries—his successful aims well planned ripened secretly like 
grains of rice lying hid in the stalk—even at the height of prosperity 
he never swerved from the right way as the salt sea however swollen 
still enters into the mouths of rivers, he never attacked his inferiors, 
as the blazing forest flame though aided by the wind does not assault 
the water. He valued alike the honest, azreeable and useful. He 
accumulated wealth to give to others as the cloud filled with water 
supplies the chdtaka. As the magnet draws the strength of iron, so did 
he the power of his enemies. The merchants travelled on the rivers; 
as on lakes ; in forests, as in gardens ; in mountains, as in their houses ; 
as an elephant by its smell alone drives away other elephants, so did he 
his enemies by the prestige of his name. Atithi did not decline like 
the moon or ocean. He Held the applications of poor but honest men a 
benefit to himself as are the clouds to the ocean, like the rising sun 
he dispelled darkness by the sense of truth. Although the rays of 
the moon enter not the nelumbium, nor the rnys of the sun the lotus, 
yet his virtues penetrated the enemy, by his good qualities he became 
King of kings. 

— A son was born, named Naishadha : the father, whose deeds in spotless 
purity equalled the Nymphaea, ascended to henven ; the son of lotus 
eyes and mind profound as ocean's stream, governed the ocean-girdled 
earth after him ; his son Nalus of fire- like power trampled on his enemy 
as the elephant does reeds. His son Nabhasi's body was fair as the azure 
vault of heaven, in his old age he formed friendship with wild beasts. 
| | 3o2 
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A descendant of his Ahinagus was noted for sweet words able to carry 

captive the stags. — Visbasah another descendant left the kingdom to his 

son and clad himself in a dress of bark ; Dhruvasandha, a successor, 

ruled like the polar star: with stag eyes and lion's heart like the new 

moon he delighted the eyes; to him succeeded a youthful monarch, 

the kingdom resembled the sky when the moon has just risen or a 

forest inhabited by young lions, or a lake not yet having the expanded 

lotus. As a small emerald is still an emerald, so the King though 

only six years-old was still a King ; before he had learned his letters, 

he was instructed by wise men in Ethies, with years his body and 

` کت‎ received increase. He entered on the stage of youth, the flower 

” ore thé. _trée of love 8 growing on the stalk of continual delight, a wine 

to be observed by maiden’ 8 ۱ yes an ornament “ریئا‎ ovér the whole 
body. 

But aſter a time he appointed his son Agnivarna, shining as fire, to 
the throne where with holy water and sacred grass he forgot his 
former state—the son resigning his kingdom (o his ministers delivered 
himself over to the enjoyment of women, buried day and night in the 
interior of his palace, exhibiting at times only his ہیں‎ et gaze of 
his subjects, which resembled a dotus, tinged with: rays of the 
rising: pk. tanks amid sport with piss women he spent the day 

» quiffto zh hem. large draughts of wine ‘amid the” sound of harps 
2 and maidens of fair eyes. “th the-houses the lamp at night unmoved 
| by the wind became witnesses to his deeds. His passions enfeebled by 
i m supcess were stimulated by drinking manga juice and the flowers of 
1 الى‎ Bignonia. Decay began, he saw destruction before him from his 
- excesses, yet regarded not his physician's advice, he became enfeebled 
"by: éonsumption, with ghastly look, of low voice, leaning on others, his 
family became like the moon in its last quarter or a summer lake with 
only mud banks left, or a lamp with languishing flame—no son was 
born, thotigh attached to so many women ; the diseases baffled the 
skill of the dide as the wind al mp. Soon i in a g ove near his 
house the ministe * e | uneral rites, while his wife 
pregnant was —— igu His ild on birth was 
warmed with tears shed at so —— an end of the father and 
was then refreshed cold — drawn — vessels to in- 
مد ا‎ his line. Se Ç 
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On Filtering the Waters of Tanks in large quantities, for the vim 
of Towns.—By Henry PippiNGTON. Curator Museum of Econo- Y 
mic Gealogy. | i PO 

E * | 
About four or five years ago I had occasion in reply to some 
queries addressed to me from Oudeypore by Mr. Brandreth, C. S., to 
consider this subject a little. I have kept no copy of my letter to 

that gentleman, but th tt igai 1 i ۴۹ 

ge » but the matter has again been brought to my mind 7 

by the observations of Dr. Chuckerbutty lately published, nad as the — ` i 

question is one of great sanitary importance, a record of au foposal è 

for accomplishing this, cheaply, effectively, and sabe dantly, ma be" 

worth preserving. Every project of the (۸١۵ will necessarily be sub- 
ject to modifications in practice, though the principles may be found 
always to hold good, and the means to be perhaps more effieacious and 
cheaper than is commohly supposed. 





* . 


There are two objects in filtering water, which are: ۱ - 
1. > To obtain clenr water, or mechanical filtering. | 
2. Too tain ¢lear and pure water, or chemical filtering. | و‎ 


And these should be kept in mind as being distinct ; though as I shall 
subsequently shew, they may perhaps.be combined 1 &ceomplished 7 
at one operation. We will first "d that we have the common river 
or tank water of Calcutta to deal with, and. wislr only to make clear— 
that is wholesome-/ooking—"water of it. 1 8 | 

The processes of nature in filtering her waters are—upwardstor ب‎ 
downwards, or diagonally, or horizontally, as between the close layers.  . 
of stratified rocks; and she uses an infinity of various materials. and 
mixtures of these materials for her filters, some of which act simply to 
clear the water, and others to purify it. Many of these of both kinds 
either natural or artificially compounded are within our reach, and I 


set down here such as occur to-me. 
* سج‎ ۱ 
CLEARING MATERIALS, 6 ۱ ۱ Pv p FIERS, 
er Mechanical filters. | or Chemical filters, — . 
1. Common sandy earths. .]. Coarse kunkur gravel" of the 
و‎ Sands, coarse and fine. w> limestone kunkurs, which is 


e 
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3. The slates of all kinds. limestone or pisolite. 


4. Porous sand-stones. 2. Coarse kunkur gravel of the 
5. Jumma or glass of brick kilns. tronstone kunkurs or pisiform 
6. Small shells and shelly sand. iron ore. 

7. Koah or pounded brick. 2 3. Ironstones and iron earths of 


all kinds from Basalt and 
earthy iron ores to the late- 
rites of Midnnpore and Cut- 
tack, and the yellow ferrugi- 
nous earths. 

4. Chalk aud massive kunkur. 

5. Limestones, as that from Syl- 
het. 

6. Black hornblende sand from 
Saugor Island, or other parts. 

7. White clays of various kinds. 

8. Soorkey. 

9. Charcoal and coke. 

10. Bone charcoal. | 

We desire to obtain first pure looking water, not forgetting that 
water may appear to be pure and yet hold uuwholesome matters in 
solution. Filtering at one operation, both upwards and downwards is 
perfectly easy, and will in most cases give clear water at once. This 
is managed as follows :—See Plate. 

. A. is a wall enclosing any space with openings of any kind a£ the 
top only. 

B. a second wall with small arched openings 4 below. 

C. is a third wall with openings only at the top again discharging 
into the reservoir D. for the clean water. 

Now if the spaces between A. and B. and B. and C. be filled with 
any good filtering materials from the first list, as fine washed sea 
sand from Saugor or the coarse Muggra bally used by our masons, 
the water which enters through A. (being the surface water which is 
always the clearest)* will filter through it downwards beneath B. and 


* Some of the holes at A. &c. are always supposed to be below the level of 
the Tank, when at its lowest level in the dry season, 
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in the country in England a Aard water, i. e. it holds a considerable 
proportion of sulphate of lime in solution ; curdling soap even after it 
has been boiled, and is even said to affect the bowels of persons un- 
accustomed to use it. To correct this defect, the French use in their 
cisterns and filters what are called Boules de Mars which are merely 
an earthy red oxide of iron, and these decompose the sulphate of lime 
and render the water much better for domestic use. The white clays 
to be found in many places in India, and which all contain .alumina, 
and some of them sulphate of lime (gypsum) will also frequently be 
found useful as chemical filters. 

It is evident from what has been said above, that the mere clearing 
materials which serve to render the water limpid, and those which act 
chemically may be combined either in mixtures or in layers as thus. 
In ten feet of filter there might be five beds of coarse sand, and five 
of iron kunkur or chalk, or those materials may be kept separate in 
the two divisions of the filter, and thus that, by varying the filtering 
media, we may with great probability assert that we might obtain 
nearly pure water at a very small expense, whenever the Government 
or the Municipality, or any individual who can afford it, will undertake 
the cost of the experiments on a proper scale. If a long narrow canal 
was led from a tank to *ny convenient situation for a reservoir and 
different divisions, say nt every ten or fifteen feet, were filled with 
different kinds of filtering mnterials, this would be the same process 
in a horizontal direction ; but not, I think, so efficacious as that 
which I have proposed, upwards and downwards. 


H. PippiNGTON. 
May st, 1852. 
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Diary of a Journey through Sikim to the Frontiers of Thibet.—By " | - 
Dr. A. CAMPBELL, Superintendent of Darjeeling—with a Map. x 
(Communicated by SIR James COLVILE, Kr.) T 


(Continued. from page 428.) 


Chateng, October 7th. 
Elevation 8,500 feet, started from Latong at 7 A. M. and did not 
reach our ground till 6 P. .كد‎ A mile from camp we crossed to the 
left bank of the Lachen by a rickety cane-bridge : the river a continu- 


way from the junction of the Rumam ; below that the water is heaved * 
up in waves. “he declension of the river's bed must be very uniform 

in each division of it, viz. in the way and in the foamy parts. The . 
rate is very rapid ; Dr. Hooker estimated it at 11 knots an hour. Close 

to the bridge there is a fine cascade of 100 feet or more from an af- 

fluent of which I could not learn the name.. At 3 past one we reached ` 
the ** Takchoong" feeder which is a deep and furious one, and found 

the bridge at the proper crossing place had been swept away. Having 

ascended some way we found.a crossing in progress of being formed. 

The operation presented a very animating scene. About 30 Lepchas 

having laid long Alder saplings from rock.to rock in the torrents 

course, spread themselves across the roaring torrent, and by binding 

3 or 4 of the saplings together for foot ways and running temporary 

rails, we all passed, the foam beating against the foot ways and wetting 

us all over. Keeping along the left bank for three hours we re-crossed 

to the right bank of the Lachen, and ascending a short distance came 

upon pines near the river's edge; all the way from Chongtam the 

mountain tops are clothed with them.” Our route now lay through 

an open forest of lofty Pines. At about 500 feet above the river and 

2000 feet below the crests of the mountains, we crossed a recent land- 

slip of great extent, and further on we crossed a roaring torrent 

running over a solid rocky bottom which terminated in a precipice 


20 yards below the crossing, the water shooting in a cascade down to 


the river with a fall of 400 feet ; one of our coolies slipped his footing 
at the crossing, and was saved from being instantly shot over with the 
torrent by a man who promptly seized him. From this crossfig we 


* Pinus Brunoniana, and Pinus Khutrow. 


. ous sheet of foam ; which is the character of it, and of the Teesta all the 
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made a very steep ascent of 500 feet through a thick forest of Pines, 
at the top of which we suddenly issued on a wide and steep expanse 
of grass thickly studded with Anemones, asters, beautiful purple 
Primroses, and a profusion of blue, and yellow flowers which all 
combined exhibited the gayest sheet of vegetation I had ever seen. 
For the first time I now realised the pleasure 1 had so often derived 
from reading accounts of the beauties of this sort to be met with, in 
the upper and inner regions of the Himalaya to the westward; and 
which are quite distinct from those which characterise the lower and 
outward ranges in both quarters of the chau. 

The ascent continued through this loveliness to the top, and then 
Chateng itself, which is a broad spur from the Takcham mountain, 
spread out before us in undulating terraces for more than a mile 
square. Clumps of Pines adorned it like a noble park, and over- 
topping it to the north-west the snow-clad summits of Takcham shot 
into the sky to the height of 17,000 feet. 

The views from Chateng are as fine as itself is beautiful. To the 
south and east along reach of the Lachen river foams along with 
numerous cascades dashing into it from either side. From the west 
a torrent and waterfall come pouring down for 2,000 feet through an 
avenue of noble Pines ; and to the north is the valley of the Lachen 
apparently terminated by a snow-topped mountain 12,000 feet high, 
which divides the valley of the Lachen proper from that of its western 
feeder the Zemu. Chateng would be an incomparable place for a 
residence in the rainy season if it was even tolerably accessible from 
the south, which it is not at present. The climate is much drier than 
that of Darjeeling. Hooker found the fall of rain and humidity of 
the atmospheres much less in the country above Choongtam, than in 
the lower part of Sikim. 

Feunga, October 8th. 

Started at ےر‎ M. z descended from the lovely Chateng to a torrent 

flowing into the Lachen from the west which we crossed; ascended 


۱ | thence toward the village of Lachen through a forest of noble Pines, 
| and along a good road, the under jungle of the forest becoming more 
۱ and more scanty A3 we advanced, the soil dry ۰ Suddenly 
1 round* the end of a beautifully wooded spur we came in full view of 


` the village of Lachen, also called Lamteng, an exceedingly pretty 
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place and picturesguely situated on a gently sloping terrace covered 
with grass, and having handsome clumps of Pines scattered over it. A 
streamlet of clear water runs over a pebbly bottom meandering through 


the village.” Lamteng consists of about 30 houses built of wood 


and raised on posts four feet from the ground, with lath and plaister 


walls neatly white-washed, or pf alight blue colour. The roofs are - 
shingled, with rows of stones to keep them down, and the lower story ` 


is generally walled in with stone, and used for goats, sheep and cattle. 
The only cultivation was some turnips near the houses, and a little 
buck-wheat higher up the hill. The inhabitants are all Bhotias, and 
are at present engaged in tending their flocks of yaks and cows higher 
up the valley. There was not a man, woman, or child left to look 
after the houses. 'The doors were locked and sealed, the latter a 
Thibetan custom. Lachen is the situation of a Phipun aud of a 
Lapun, two officers who manage the joint interests of the Sikim and 
Thibet governments among the nomadic population of this valley. 
The Lachen Bhotias graze their flocks over a great extent of country 
in Thibet and Sikim, penetrating as far as Kambajong in Thibet to 
the north, and descending to Dengat in Sikim on the south. The 
valley of the Lachen forming the cis-Himalyan portion of their beat 
extends as far as Kongra Lama where the Sikim territory terminates ; 
thence they go over the Thibetan wilds towards Geeree and Kamba- 
jong wherever grass is procurable. ‘These nomadic people, occupying 
as they do both sides of this border, are equally subject to Thibet as to 
Sikim. During the time they are iu Thibet, or about half the year, 
they pay for cattle grazing there, and the same while within the Sikim 
border. Their payments are in curds, ghee and kine to Sikim ; to 
Thibet they pay in shingles, bamboos, dye stuffs, awd also in dairy 
produce. The Thibetan influence is upon the whole much greater in 
the Lachen valley than that of Sikim, although the territorial limits 
are to the north of it, and not disputed now. The origin and con- 
tinuance of this state of things: between two contiguous states are 
curious enough. It appears that a very long time ago a Phipun of 
Lachen—iu the service of Sikim—became indebted to the Lama of 


* Elevation of Lachen 9000 feet. The Pine clad mountain forming its back 
ground is 1500 feet more. ; ۱ 
t Denga ix three miles above Choongtam. 
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mnde a very steep ascent of 500 feet through a thick forest of Pines, 
at the top of which we suddenly issued on a wide and steep expanse 
of grass thickly studded with Anemones, asters, beautiful purple 
Primroses, and a profusion of blue, and yellow flowers which all 
combined exhibited the gayest sheet of vegetation I had ever seen. 
For the first time I now realised the pleasure 1 had so often derived 
from reading accounts of the beauties of this sort to be met with, in 
the upper and inner regions of the Himalaya to the westward ; and 
which are quite distinct from those which characterise the lower and 
outward ranges in both quarters of the chain. 

The ascent continued through this loveliness to the top, and then 
Chateng itself, which is a broad spur from the Takcham mountain, 
spread out before us in undulating terraces for more than a mile 
square. Clumps of Pines adorned it like a noble park, and over- 
topping it to the north-west the snow-clad summits of Takcham shot 
into the sky to the height of 17,000 feet. 

The views from Chateng are as fine as itself is beautiful. To the 
south and east along reach of the Lachen river foams along with 
numerous cascades dashing into it from either side. From the west 
a torrent and waterfall come pouring down for 2,000 feet through an 
avenue of noble Pines ; and to the north is the valley of the Lachen 
apparently terminated by a snow-topped mountain 12,000 feet high, 
which divides the valley of the Lachen proper from that of its western 
feeder the Zemu. Chateng would be an incomparable place for a 
residence in the rainy season if it was even tolerably accessible from 
the south, which it is not at present, "The climate is much drier than 
that of Darjeeling. Hooker found the fall of rain and humidity of 
the atmospheres much less in the country above Choongtam, than in 
the lower part of Sikim. 

Yeunga, October ۰ 

Started at 8 A. M. z descended from the lovely Chateng to a torrent 
flowing into the Lachen from the west which we crossed; ascended 
thence toward the village of Lachen through a forest of noble Pines, 
and along a good road, the under jungle of the forest becoming more 
and more scanty Aã we advanced, the soil dry and sandy. Suddenly 
round* the end of a beautifully wooded spur we came in full view of 


“the village of Lachen, also called Lamteng, an exceedingly pretiy 
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place and picturesquely situated on a gently sloping terrace covered 


with grass, and having handsome clumps of Pines scattered over it. A- 


streamlet of clear water runs over a pebbly bottom meandering through 
the village.* Lamteng consists of about 30 houses built of wood 
and raised on posts four feet from the ground, with lath and plaister 


walls neatly white-washed, or pf alight blue colour. The roofs are ` 
shingled, with rows of stones to keep them down, and the lower story ` 


is generally walled in with stone, and used for goats, sheep and cattle. 
The only cultivation was some turnips near the houses, and a little 
buck-wheat higher up the hill. The inhabitants are all Bhotias, and 
are at present engaged in tending their flocks of yaks and cows higher 
up the valley. There was not a mao, woman, or child left to look 
after the houses. The doors were locked and sealed, the lattera 
Thibetan custom. Lachen is the situation of a Phipun and of a 
Lapun, two officers who manage the joint interests of the Sikim and 
Thibet governments among the nomadic population of this valley. 
The Lachen Bhotias graze their flocks over a great extent of country 
in Thibet and Sikim, penetrating as far as Kambajong in Thibet to 
the north, and descending to Dengat in Sikim on the south. The 
valley of the Lachen forming the cis-Himalyan portion of their beat 
extends as far as Kongra Lama where the Sikim territory terminates ; 
thence they go over the Thibetan wilds towards Geeree and Kamba- 
jong wherever grass is procurable. ‘These nomadic people, occupying 
as they do both sides of this border, are equally subject to Thibet as to 
Sikim. During the time they are in Thibet, or about halt the year, 
they pay for cattle grazing there, and the same while within the Sikim 
border. Their payments are in curds, ghee aud kine to Sikim ; to 
Thibet they pay in shingles, bamboos, dye stuffs, amd also in dairy 
produce. The Thibetan influence is upon the whole much greater in 
the Lachen valley than that of Sikim, although the territorial limits 
are to the north of it, and not disputed now. The origin and con- 
tinuance of this state of things between two contiguous states are 
curious enough. It appears that a very long time ago a Phipun of 
Lachen—in the service of Sikim—became indebted to the Lama of 


* Elevation of Lachen 9000 feet, The Pine clad mountain forming its back 


ground is 1500 feet more. - 
+ Denga is three miles above Chooungtanm., 
3 p 2 
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Digarchi for a sum of money which he was unable to pay. The debt 
of the capital sum was expunged: but the interest, secured by a 
bond, was made payable to the Lama and his successors, with a pro- 
viso that the obligation should be transferred to the Phipun's official 
successors, all of whom on taking the office receive this bond from 
their predecessors and discharge its conditions. "The interest is paid 
in shingles for roofing, a specified number of which are to be pre- 
pared annually in the Lachen valley and forwarded to Digarchi. The 
La Pun, or Deputy Phipun, is appointed by the Thibetan officers at 
Kambajong. The Phipun holds his appointment from the Sikim 
Raja. The Thibetan influence is further secured by the fact of all 
the holders of stock in Lachen being indebted for advances of money 
er goods to persons in Digarchi. The usual rate of interest paid on 
such advances is 25 to 40 per cent. per annum. I look for further 
particulars of the peculiarities of Lachen as we advance. 

At noon we crossed the Zemu, a large affluent of the Lachen from 
the north-west by an excellent bridge, and ascended to our encamp- 
ing ground. Elevation of Yeunga 10,000 feet, Thermometer fell 
during the night to 44°. 

Tungu, October 9th. 

Elevation 13,000 feet. Ther. at 4 p. m. 42°. Started from our 
last ground at 7 a. m., and reached this at 3 P. M. ; road good all the 
way and the distance not above 12 miles. I rode the greater part of it, 
the Lachen Phipnn having sent us down three good ponies from Tungu, 
Half a mile above Yeunga the Lachen valley opens out considerably ; 
the stream runs in a quiet ripple, with the banks shelving to its edge, 
and there is a good deal of level ground on both sides. The moun- 
tains however are as precipitous on either side as they are lower down, 
but do not, as there, form the immediate banks of the river. At Pan- 
gri which we reached in an hour from Yeunga, the valley again nar- 
rows, and the river becomes rapid and foaming. This alternation of 
meanderings and rapid courses obtains all the way to *' Tungu;" yet 
in no place is there any cataract, or even a sudden fall. At 10 o'clock 
we crossed the Lachen—to its left bank—nt Talom Samdong by an 
excellent bridge. Here there is a flat terrace half a mile long and 20 
feet alve the river, with 20 houses belonging to the Lachen Bhotiahs, 
who occupy them in their migrations up and down the valley. "These 
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are plaistered with mud, and all have a wooden door and shutter win- 





dows, which were tied up and sealed, as at Lamteng, the people being 


absent with the cattle, and not a soul left behind to wateh the houses. 
From Talom Samdong up the valley and bearing north-west, we 


had a fine view of the Chomiomo mountain : it is a magnificent mass of 


pure snow, the crest of a hog-backed shape with three sharp-pointed 
spikes, or small peaks rising out of it, and to the enst up a deep 
gorge like valley the snowed peaks of “ Milah” or “ Minglah" came 
in sight. These peaks Hooker tells me are also seen from the La- 
choong valley, and are to the south of ** Momay Samdong." 

The vegetation during this march has undergone a great change. 
Near the last camp we had fine pines, larches, tree junipers, large 
birch and willow trees, the large red and white rose, and many of 
Hooker's new species of trees, rhododendrons, mixed with 3 or 4 kinds 
of red fruited’ barberries—the barberry at Darjeeling is a damson 
blue—a very handsome thistle and gigantic hemlock extending to 
the river edge. The Tendook poison plant, Aconitum palmatum or 
ferox, is very common along this march. 

After passing “ Yatung" four miles below Tungu the trees hecome 
somewhat stunted, and here we came upon quantities of red currants— 
the first I have seen in Sikim—the Faloo and Tsuloo, dwarf rhododen- 
dron, mountain ashes, and dwarfed willows. The red currant—cal- 
led kewdemah—is a beautiful large smooth-skinned berry in large 
bunches ; but bitter as well as very acid. The Faloo and Tsuloo rho- 
dodendrons are strongly and sickly scented plants, which cover large 
spaces of the mountain sides in this direction. "The other species of 
rhododendrons are extensively diffused, covering whole mountain sides 
in many places principally in east and west exposures. The south 
wind in this valley at its upper part especially is strong and constant 
during the day. At night a piercing wind set down the valley from 
the north. The autamnal tints of the foliage are now becoming well 
marked, and the dark green of the junipers and webbiana pines con- 
trasts vividly with the lighter green of some of the rhododendrons, 
and the yellow and scarlet tints of maples and barberries. Ne culti- 
vation at Tungu. Herds of yaks are browsing on the steep grassy 
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declivities around it, while ponies with brood mares, and a few cows 
graze on the flatter ground of our encampment. "The village consists ۱ 
of 20 wretched stone hovels with low pitched shingle roofs, over 
which a covering of pine bark is laid, the whole being held down by 
rows of stones two feet apart. "The shingles and battens are made of 
the wood of the various kinds of pines, and are prepared all along 
the valley above Lachen—or Lamteng—for home use, and for export 
to the Thibetan stations of Geeree, Kambajong and the city of Digar- 
chi. The favourite size for shingles is 4 feet by 1. The interior of 
the houses corresponds in wretchedness with their exterior. The 
people sleep all huddled together on planks laid on the ground, and 
have no furniture of any sort: the fire is lighted on the floor, with 
* upright stones placed in triangles for the earthen cooking pots, and 
for the large earthen tea pot which is always on the hob. Dirt, 
smoke, tattered garments which are never changed, and faces which 
are never washed, are the invariable characteristics of the Lachen 
Bhotias. Men and women dress alike in loose woollen wrappers 
with very long sleeves, woollen caps and boots. The men carry a 
small brass tobacco pipe in the girdle which they are constantly smok- 
ing, and rarely carry arms of any kind. They are very dark in com- 
plexion, but it is more the darkness of colliers than of the tint of the 
skin, and is probably the result of sitting over smouldering sheep- . 
dung fires, and of engrained dirt; for some of the children are almost 
rosy. . 
Tungu, October 10th, 

Halt here to-day as the morning was cloudy with drizzling rain, 
and our intended visit to Phaloong and Kanchanjhow would have been 
useless in such weather. Having seen these places we purpose mov- 
ing on to the Pass of Kangra Lamn, which is about 12 miles up the 
vallev, and at the head of it. E 

We have had some very good and clean made yak milk butter from 
the village, and we have replenished our larder by slaughtering ñ 

young yak, the condition of which is very promising. 

"The Bhotia who sent it came to beg for one of the feet with which 
to pacify the mother at milking time, and carried it away with him. 
MEETS October ۰ 

` Drizzling rain all yesterday, lust night and this morning; so that 
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we are weather.bound ; our great object now is to see what we have 
so nearly reached. How I long to see that mountain Kanchanjhow 
from the plain of Phaloong, described to be such a glorious sight by 
Hooker! "The character of the rain fall here is different from that 
farther south—at Darjeeling for instauce. It is lighter aud drizzling, 
accompanied by a thin grey mist, and this was equally the case in 
July when Hooker was here for 7 days. 

There is no cultivation of any kind here at present, nor was there 
in July. The land about the village has the appearance of having 
been sometime ago terraced for cultivation, and wheat was grown here 
when the Thibetans held it. Turnips grow, I believe, but nothing 
else is tried by the present inhabitants, who are obstinately idle and 
lazy : a few beautiful purple primroses are still in flower in sheltered 
places, but the winter is setting in rapidly. Ther. at 11 A. M. 41°. 
During the night it fell to 39°. At noon 37°—heavier rain and sleet : 
at 4 p. M. 34°, and snow. Some of our servants have suddenly got 
dropsical swellings of the face and feet, which they attribute to the 
great cold. These swellings are not attended by any pain or fever, 
but merely with lassitude and want of appetite. What will become 
of these cold-stricken creatures if we get into Thibet? I have lost 
two goats since yesterday: the symptoms were those of poisoning, 
saliva running from the mouth and nostrils, swelling of the stomach 
and constant bleating. The Tendook aconite is abundant here, and the 
leaves of one of the rhododendrons are poisonous for cattle; it is 
named the * Kema Kechoong."* The smoke of its wood is very 
pungent and swells the eyelids. The juniper wood makes by far the 
pleasantest fire ; it burns clearly and quickly, with a fragrant odour and 
with very little smoke or ashes. This is important when you have 
the fire as we have it, on the middle of the floor of a small hut with- 
out any chimney. "The openings in the shingle roof however are 
numerous and serve for smoke vents, 8 well as for leaks and light 
holes. The Doongshing, Webbiana pine is the wood most used for 
shingles, being the ensiest worked, and lasts 3 to 4 years. The juniper 
shingles last longer ; but the wood is harder, and these people avoid 
labour to the utmost extent possible, every thing beyond ما‎ after 


* Rhodo. Cinnabarinun.—/foofer. 
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their yaks, and riding their ponies, being distasteful to them. The 
yak isa shorter lived animal than the cow of Sikim. After 7 or B 
calves the female is much aged ; the cow will give 10, or 12, aud even 
14 calves. The period of gestation in the yak is said to be 9 months 
exactly, of the cow 10 or 20 days more. The flesh of the yak is, I 
think, the best meat that can be put on table ; it is of delicate flavour, 
tender, juicy and eats quite short ; the gravy is totally free from grea- 
sineas, and the meat of stringiness, which cannot be said of beef or 
mutton. 
October 12th. 

Still detained by bad weather. It snowed till midnight, and is rain- 
ing this morning. 'The snow has not lain at our camp: but the 
mountains all round us are snowed from the top to within 500 feet of 
us. Ther. rose during the night to 35°; it was 34" at 4 P. ۰ 

A string of 50 laden yaks has just arrived from Kambajong in 
Thibet with wool for the Phipun of this place. They came in two 
days. The average load is about 3 maunds, 240 lbs. The yak gear 
is very simple, a thick pack-saddle of blanketing, over which a saddle 
tree of a tough rhododendron wood is girthed with yak hair ropes, 
and secured by a crupper of the same material. The nose cartilage 
is pierced, and a hair rope in it is the only bridle. "The ears are deco- 
rated with tufts of scarlet wool, which are very becoming. These, 
pack animals are all geldings; they were in fine condition, the long 
hair on the belly reaching to the ground ; the common colour of all 
we have seen is black all over, one in 15 or 20 is white-tailed and 
white-faced. Some are black and white mixed, and a few are dun. 


The yaks are kept in Thibet as bulls till 3 or 4 years old ; they are the 
only animals used there in the plough, and for loads. The plough in 


use about Digarchi is the same as the Bengali one. The materials for 
it go from this valley and Lachoong ; the oak and birch are the favou- 
rite woods. The people generally move downwards from this place 
in Noor, to Talom Samdong, then as the cold increases to Lachen 
(Lamteng), and downwards as far as Latong and Denga. The migra- 
tion upwards is performed quite as gradually, beginning in April. 
All the rain and snow falling at Tungu come with southerly wind, 


scarcely any of either ever fall with north wind, which always indicates 


7 teady and clear weather in this part of the world. ° 
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October 13th. — 

6 A. M light clouds coming up from the south; to the north it is 
all clear. "Ther. 407, surrounding mountains snowed to 700 feet above 
our camp. A portion of Chomiomo mountain in perpetual snow is 
visible : bearing north-west. 

The Bhotias of the village are already assembled on the green, sit- 
ting in a circle round the headman, all busily talking, and all smoking 
their brass pipes, which every man carries at all times stuck in his 
girdle. "This mode of assembling is a daily practice, generally in the 
morning and evening, but often at other times. It is an idle gather- 
ing very often ; but at other times business matters are discussed and 
settled. 





October 14th. E 

At 7 A. M. yesterday it suddenly cleared, and we started on ponies 
for Phaloong to get a view of Kanchanjhow, Chomiomo and the 
Choongoo Kang mountains of perpetual snow, which respectively lie 
to the north, north-west and east of Tungu, and the Lachen valley. 
Our route lay east by north, and along the right bank of the Tongu- 
choo, a stream which falls into the Lachen, below the village of 
'Tungu. Ascending about 1,000 feet, we came to a dozen of black 
yak hair tents, in shape like those of the Israelites, occupied by as 
many families of the Lachen Bhootias tending their yaks; they had 
come down the preyious day from Phaloong in consequence of the fall 
of snow, and told us that the Thibetans from Geeree and Kambajong, 
who had been with them at Phaloong since July, had from the same 
cause retired with all their yaks and sheep across the Kangra Lama 
Pass into Thibet. The Lachen men will gradually descend their own 
valley as the winter season advances to Deenga, grazing their cattle 
on the way at Tungu, Talom, Samdong, Lachen or Lamtong, Latong. 
The Thibetans have retired to Zeumchoo, and will do so to Geeree and 
Kambajong, where they rely principally on straw and hay for carrying 
their cattle through the winter.” | 

A mile beyond the black tents I got a glimpse of Kanchanjhow 
with a few light clouds scouring over its summit. 1 was leading our 
party ; the bridle path was good and I pushed on in a high state of 

* Geeree and Kambajong, 
tro, are at a lower elevation and warmer. 


although farther in the interior of Thibet than Zeum- 
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excitement for an hour, when I reached a turning that brought the 
mountain in full front of me, and here I had 20 minutes of great 
delight before any one came up, and before the envious clouds had 
greatly marred the prospect. I did not however get a full view at any 
one time of this noble mountain, which rises within 3 or 4 miles dis- 
tance to 5 or 6,000 feet above where I stood at 15,000 feet; masses 
of fleeting clouds obscured large portions of its sides, and occasionally 
flew with the rapidity of lightning over its crest, leaving its sides and 
base only in full view, which was very tantalising. 

It is a table-topped mountain, the outline of which —— a very 
flat arch ; the dip to the west is sudden, to the east it is perpendicu- 
lar, and the south face is equally so. The summit is an enormous 
bank of snow, at least a mile long, of the purest whiteness, and un- 
` broken anywhere by protending rocks. The cliffs in front were 
sprinkled with newly fallen snow, and from their base to the foot of 
the mountain lay a mass of sloping snow of 2,000 feet or so in 
breadth. 

Advancing further, we ascended gradually by a sloping spur to 
Phaloong, which is an open expanse of undulating ground, or a succes- 
sion of downs extending for 3 miles or more in a North Eant direction 
to the base of Kanchanjhow, and of nearly equal breadth, being bound- : 
ed on the east by the valley of the Ihachoo, and on the west, by a 
mountain range of easy slope and grassy surface, which divides Pha- 
loong from the valley of the Lachen. The whole of Phaloong is 
quite bare of trees.or shrubs, but affords excellent pasturage in grass 
sedges and numerous herbs? The mean elevation of the downs is 
16,000 feet, the bounding range to the west being about 500 feet 
higher, with similar pasturage to its summit on the south-east expo- 
sure; and nothing but bare rock and loose stones on the north-west- 
ern one.* 

The ridge which divides Phaloong from the Lachen valley was 
thinly snowed over at noon. Phaloong was so nt 8 A. M. ; but it all 
disappenred by 10 o'clock under the rays of a very hot sun, which 

* This is the character of the Lachen valley also all the way from Tongu to 
Kangra Lama, when a red-coloured rocky spur from Chomiomo comes down in an 
ensterly direction, its flank facing you as you look to the north, and — to 
shut up the head of the valley completely. 
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warmed the ntmoapbere immediately it appeared, and gave a delightful kt 
feeling of elasticity to the air while it remained unclouded. THE 
| At 2 p. M. on the mean level of Phaloong where Hooker took Baro- گے‎ 
metrical observations, and the boiling point of Thermometer, the E 
Temp. was 45°; the sky was cloudy, and a light snow drizzle falling. 2 
Phaloong is about 7 miles from Tungu. About half way the Tugu — — 
stream is joined from the north by the Zhachoo, which rising from 
the western base of Kanchanjhow, sweeps round and bounds Phaloong ` 
to the east. For a distance of three miles the Zhachoo runs quite slug- 
gishly and very tortuously through a flat swampy valley, which has all — 
the appearance of a lake bed. After emerging from this swamp the ` 
stream is precipitated by a sudden fall over a collection of rocks and 
stones at the southern extremity, whence its course is rapid, and its 1 
bed very rocky. From the upper or-north-east extremity of this 
flat portion of the valley of the Zhachoo, there is a road to Momay 
Samdong at the head of the Tachoong valley; it goes over the Pass 
of Seeboolah, which is just now heavily snowed, and is probably 18,000 ` 
feet high. | > 
As this route to Lachoong is in the Sikim territory, we have been. x 
urged to take it: but I have the greatest desire to go through Thibet | 
fo the Cholamoo Lake, and get into the Lachoong valley from the 
north by the Donkiah Pass, and I hope to accomplish this without 
offence to any one. During the ascent to 16,500 feet at Phaloong, 
my breathing was but slightly affected ; there was a feeling of faint- 
ness with a constant desire to take full inspirations, and nothing more. 
When standing still my respiration was not the least incommoded, 
After descending 1,000 feet, however, a racking headache came on, and 
by the time I reached Camp at Tungu, 6 P. M. it was so bad I could 
not sit up at all. A feeling of tightness round the occiput, as if a cord 
was being hard pulled on it, was very distressinz, and violent vomit- 
ing ensued, which continued at intervals till daylight. "he Lama aud 
five servants who accompanied me were similarly affected sooner than 
I was, and their headaches also have continued till to-day. Neither 
Hooker nor his servants were the least affected by the ascent of yes- 
terday ; but they have been at this sort of work for three months past, 
and are well used to high elevations. I felt no iuconvenience at eleva- 


tions below 15,000 feet. 
-- 3 a 2 
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The contrast between the climate of this elevated region, and that 
of the central portion of Sikim is most remarkable at this season. 
Here the rain never falls heavily, the air is dry and bracing, and the 
sun's rays have an immediate effect in melting the recently fallen snow, 
and drying the ground. The pasture ground is very peculiar, and 
altogether different from what I had anticipated. I looked for undu- 
lating tracts of rich and luxuriant grass extending along the base of 
the perpetual snow, but with the exception of Phaloong, the grazing 
grounds are almost precipitously steep. They are every where covered 
with numerous herbs, many small, grass-like sedges, and only a few 
tufts of grass ;"fhis sort of vegetation, interspersed with the strong- 
scented dwarf rhododendrons, which at 16,000 feet and upwards cover 
the ground like heather, and vary from a foot to four inches iu height, 
with bushes of dwarf juniper, barberry, rose, and rhododendron shrubs,. 
characterises the picturesque haunts of the fearless and steady-footed 
yaks, goats and sheep of these regions. The yak delights in the 
steepest places, and when seen on the mountain side at. 1,000 feet or 
more above you, they seem to the unpractised eye of a novice like 
myself to be in constant danger of tumbling down. TI have often 
checked myself since our stay at Tungu from calling out to the Bho- 
tias to remove the yaks from the dangerous-looking places in which 
they graze. Aconites, dandelion, cowslips, a beautiful blue gentian, - 
astragali, primroses, potentillas, and a large-leafed sage, are some of 
the numerous herbs which form the rich pasture in this direction, and 
all—except the aconites, which are carefully avoided by all native. 


nnimals,—are eaten by the cattle, the condition of which is excellent, 


and the milk of the richest and purest quality. 
October 15th. 


A beautiful morning, and we at once decided on moving upwards, 
the Lama and the Lachen Phipun being appointed to take the Camp 
close up to the Kangra Lama Pass, while we were to spend the day at 
Phaloong, and see all the mountains which were but partially visible 
on the 13th, and join them in the evening. Tor this purpose, we 
atarted:at:7 A. M. by the route already described, and soon reaching 
Phaloonf, came upon such a scene as I never even imagined, aud never 





saw anything to equal. 


First of all, to the north there was the beautiful Kanchanjhow 
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mountain in all the splendour of unclouded brightness, a monster 
mass of brilliant snow; to the north-east and east, the Donkiah 
Lah 23,000 feet; the Seeboo Lah Pass 18,000 feet, and the Changoo 
Kang mountain 22,000 feet, were in equal glory ; to the west, no less 
lofty and brilliant, the peak of Chomiomo was full in sight; while down 
the valley of Lachen to the south-west, innumerable snowy peaks of 
minor note closed the view behind us. Ascending the ridge which 
divides Phaloong from Lachen—to about 17,000 feet—our prospect 
was still more extended and beautiful. Here we had Kunchinjinga to 
the W. S. W., Kanchanjhow, E. N. E , and not 2 miles. off, with the 
intervening downs of Phaloong as a foreground at ouf feet. To the 
north and west a fine rounded red and yellow coloured spur from 
Chomiomo, extending across the head of the Lachen valley to Kangra 
Lama, and standing in bold relief against the clearest azure sky, gave 
me a delightful foretaste of Thibetan scenery. The whole was such a 
round of novel glories, such a vast picture of splendid objects on a 
great scale, that I was overcome with the deepest emotion. I could 
not realise a landscape of this gigantic nature, distinctly and in detail, 
far less can I describe it. Never however shall 1 forget that scene; 
then it was that I first found out the real depth and intensity of the 
hold these mountains have always had on my mind and feelings, nor 
did I then wonder, nor do I now, at their being objects of veneration 
and worship to the human beings who dwell among them. 

From the ridge above Phaloong a very large glacier on the east 
face of Chomiomo is visible ; it discharges itself by the Chomiochoo, 
which falls into the Lachen five miles above Tungu. The south-east 
exposure of the Phaloong ridge has soil and pasture up to 17,000 
feet. The north-west exposure is quite barren and rocky at that 
elevation; but at 16,000 feet it is covered with a diminutive heather- 
like Rhododendron—R. Setosum of Hooker—lower down, the pasture 
is composed of small rushes, grass, and numerous herbs. The whole 
of Phaloong is covered with a knobby peaty soil, on which the vege- 
tation is now browning fast under the approach of winter. 

We had a fine breeze from the south all day, the air was light and 
bracing, sky clear and cloudless. Temp. at 2 p. M. on the flat of Pha- 
loong 51°. Wet bulb Ther. 44°. No snow at 17,000 feet. * 

We saw a flock of forty wild sheep ; it is called Naa by the Bhotias, 
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and is the Ovis ammonoides of zoologists, I believe. They were basking 
in the sun on a hill side at 16,060 feet. The younger ones were of a 
bluish grey, the old ones whitish. I also fell in with a large covey — 
sixty or eighty—of chakoor-like birds, their flight and size that of 
chakoor, but they had no black bars on the wing, nor red legs. 
Crossed the Phaloong ridge into Lachen valley, which we ascended to 
our camp at “Sitong ;™ elevation 16,000 feet. Temp. at 6 p. m. 38°. 
No fire-wood. We are four miles below the Kangra Lama Pass. 
Some wood was brought from Tungu, eight miles. The coolies are all 
suffering much from headache and the cold. 
Feumchoo or Feumtso, Thibet, 16th October. 

The Ther. fell at Sitong during the night to 21°; at 7 A. M. it was 
32° ; a cold north wind blew down the Pass all night ; at daylight the 
cold was intense ; but as soon as the sun appeared, the north wind 
ceased and the temperature was delightful. We were pitched in the 
dry bed of a stream coming from the north-west, which rises to the 
north of Chomiomo. The Lachen was not a foot deep here. Kan- 
chanjhow towered over our heads due east of us. We heard last night 
that a Chinese guard was posted on the frontier at Kangra Lama to 
arrest our progress. We sent to see, and found it true, for they told 
my messenger we should not pass into Thibet, as their necks would 
be the forfeit if we did. This did not disturb our rest, and although 
hardly pressed by the Lama not to move the camp to the Pass until 
we had previously seen the guard, and arranged for a passage through 
Thibet, I resolved to move up toythe frontier in the morning, and 
trust to what might happen there on meeting the Thibetans for the 
accomplishment of our wishes. The bright sun, highly rarified atmo- 
sphere, and gazing at the dazzling snow all day yesterday, have made 
my eyes sore and weak. I have a veil; but it blinds me to wear it. 
The skin of my face is inflamed, and very painful : but I have escaped 
all headache and discomfort from the high elevations. Hooker has 
not however done so, with all his practice. He feels sick and head- 
achy like every body else in camp, but he takes violent exercise all 
day on foot, whereas I have ridden whenever I could, and was able to 
do so almost all day yesterday. 

At V a. M. this morning having with much difficulty started our 
benumbed coolies, we left ** Sitong," and marched up to the pass of 
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° angra Lama ; our route lav all the way along the Lachen, Kunchin- 
jhow on our right, Chomiomo on our left. The valley of the Lachen 
opened out into flat terraces, and contracted by turns into rocky 
gorges, until at four miles from Sitong, gradually rising on a sloping 
plateau, you leave the Lachen to the left, turn the shoulder of Kan- 
chanjhow on the right, and find yourself without any effort of ascent 
on this side, or any descent on the other, on the 'Thibetan territory, 
and beyond the Himalayan chain. Where this transit takes place it 
is a grassy open down, sloping if at all to the south, and about a mile 
broad from the Lachen on the west, to a swampy flat at the foot of 
Kunchinjhow on the east, from which swamp a dribbling stream joins 
the Lachen a little way below. On this flat ground the boundary 
marks of Sikim and Thibet are conspicuous. "They are small cairus 
of stones, in one of which a written certificate is annually placed by 
the Thibetans, that the boundary has been examined and found cor- 
rect. This is the Kangra Lama Pass so to speak, but no Pass at all 
in the sense taken of the term in the Himalaya generally. ` 

It is probably the easiest passage in the world through a mountain 
range ;* the elevation at the frontier pillars is 16,500 feet. 

A mile below the boundary two Thibetans, who had been watching 
our progress up the valley, joined us. They were not armed, but I 
suspected their purpose of stopping us, and had them questioned. 
They admitted they were Thibetans: and asserted that the ground we 
were then on was Thibetan. I told them that we were in Sikim, 
which was the case; and as I had found them in Sikim, and ignorant 
of the proper boundary line, I should regard them as Sikimites for the 
rest of the day. They walked ahead quietly until I passed the cairus ; 
then they commenced calling out to their comrades who were encamp- 
ed close by, and objected to our progress, but offered no actual obstruc- 
tion to it. 

Feeling that this mode of proceeding would not answer, and at the 
rnest desire of the Lama who was becoming alarmed at being 
implicated in a trespass on Thibet, I stopped close to the cairus, and 
asked to see the officer commanding the Thibetan guard, to whom I 
wished to communicate my reasons for desiring a passage through 










* More correctly speaking the easiest termination to a passage, for the real 
passage through the chain is the Lachen which arises beyond it, 
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Thjbet to the Donkiah Pass. After some delay, the Dingpun com. 
manding the party with the Deputy of the Soobah of Kambajong, and ۱ 
fifteen sepovs, came up. I told the Dingpun that I had come up the 
Lachen valley to his frontier on business, and to see the country, that 
I had also to go to the Lachoong valley and the Donkiah Pass, and 
that there were three ways of doing this. One was to march back to 
Choongtam and up the Lachoong ; this would take me ten days. The 
second was to cross the Seeboolah Pass from the head of the Lachen 
to Samdong in the Lachoong valley ; but that route was deeply snowed 
and dangerous. The third, the most obvious, and the ensiest, was to 
go round the northern base of Kanchanjhow, and come out by the 
Donkiah Pass, and I wished to encamp that night at Yeuntao, going on ` 
to the Pass by Cholamoo without delay. I said 1 knew that the route 
proposed was not inhabited, that therefore no one could be alarmed or 
inconvenienced by our passage, and as it would greatly convenience 
us, it was not I thought worth their while to make us go back so far, 
or to endanger our lives by braving the Seeboolah Pass after the 
recent heavy fall of snow. There was much more talk between the . 
Thibetan party and my friend the Lama about the propriety of my 
waiting for instructions from Kambajong, which the Dingpun suggested “ 
he would ask for, the unprecedented nature of my request, and how 
all their throats might be cut by orders from Lassa, if a passage was 
effected by our party. The talking might have lasted a week without 
any result ; at all events I thought so, and time was precious ; to cut it 
short therefore, and be no longer standing idle nt the Rubicon, I told 
the Dingpun I would with his leave move on, and I did so accordingly 
on foot, and unopposed by word or deed from any one; leaving the ^ 
Lama and all our people to arrange with the Dingpun about our fol- 
lowers and baggage to follow me at his leisure. Hooker rode straight ۳۹ | 
on into Thibet when I stopped to parley with the Dingpun, and I 
saw no more of him that day till we met at Yamchoo in the afternoon, 
after he had been all the way to the Chalamoo Lake, and whence he? 
was then returning towards Kangra Lama in search of me, not being 
aware that I had followed him. 

Leaving Kangra Lama at TI A. M. stick in hand, and with a cloth 
cloak cirried over my shoulder to insure some covering for the night, 
and followed by one chapprassey—Seetaram,—who had not the good 
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sense to bring on the pony when I left the Dingpun, E e 


gentle grassy slope in a north-easterly direction for less than a mile, 
when I came upon a flat expanse of three miles broad, bounded on the 
right—south—by Kanchanjhow, on the left—north—by a fine red 





spur of Chomiomo ; the Lachen flowing very slowly and in a trifling 


stream nearly in the centre of the flat expanse. There were about 
100 yaks feeding on this expanse. They were tended by.a dozen 
robust Thibetans, who stared at me in dumb amazement ; their black 





` hair cloth tents were pitehed close by, each with a huge black. and 


tame watch dog at the entrance, and some rosy-cheeked children play- 


ing around. The pasture was short, quite scorched by the frost and 
sun, and crumbled under my feet like snuff. The sun was bright and 


very hot, the air dry and elastic, the sky blue and quite cloudless, not 
a tree, shrub, or herbaceous plant to be seen. I waited a little to won- 
der at this change, so great, from the moist forests, and cloudy skies 


of Sikim, and then moved on without any guide, keeping close لاط‎ 


the base of Kanchanjhow, its nobly expanded sides, and rounded sum- 
mit of unbroken snow towering over my head to the south of me. 


Hugging the base of Kanchanjhow, and at an elevation of about 0 


feet above the Lachen, I kept on due east till 2 P: sm., when I reached 
a rocky spur from the mountain, from which I saw the Yeumtso Lake 
to the north and east of me. Halted here for Seetaram, who lagged 
behind, having been attacked with fever since we started in the morn- 
ing. I had a good deal of oppressed breathing, although I walked 
slowly, and my pulse had been 108 all the way. The prospect at this 
point is very fine. To the south, there is an immense saddle of snow, 
probably two miles broad, lying between two peaks of Kanchanjhow ; 
below me to the north is the valley of the Lachen, flat, with the river 
winding through a whitish expause of sandy like deposit—Carb. of 
soda. To the east and trending north a fine red mountain—a spur 
from Kanehanjhow, which divides the Yeumtso and the Cholamoo 
Lakes, To the north-east the view is closed by a table-land, bare and 
scorched, which stretching from Donkiah bounds the Lachen valley in 
that direction, and is lost in the undulating downs to the north, which 
seem to extend for ten miles at least in that direction and towards 
Geree. To the north—and over a rocky range of red and *white 


quartz which bounds the Lachen valley to the north —and about forty 
3 R 
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miles off as far as I can guess, is seen a long range of sapphire blue 
hills running east and west, the west end peaks north of Kambajong 
tipped with snow. To the west, and closing the Lachen valley, the 
great peak of Chomiomo rises to 22,000 feet, a splendid mass of per- 
petual snow north-west, and very distant, 60 or 70 miles perhaps, are 
seen three lofty snowy mountains, They must, I consider, be quite as 
far north as Digarchi, but to the west of it, and from the extent of 
snow on them in a position where the snow line may be taken at 
20,000 feet, their elevation is probably 24,000 feet or more. 

From this spur I descended in a northerly direction over rocks and 
sfones to the outlet of the Yeumtso Lake, which I reached at 3 r. ۰ 
very tired indeed and foot sore. I carried Hooker's barometer for the 
last two miles, as the chupprassie was quite ill and scarcely able to 
walk. Here I made up my mind to pass the night, a dreary prospect 
enough, without shelter, food or clothing, at an elevation of 17,000 
feet. 1 saw nothing else for it; 1 could not walk back to Kangra 
Lama, nor did 1 know whether 1 should find my people there if I 
did, and my companion—the chapprassie—was quite unable to do 
so. He had a blanket cloak only, and I mine, to cover us; a bit of 
ginger-bread, and an old ship biscuit, was all we had to depend on 
for food : I saw no signs of any one following us, and was quite igno- 
rant of Hooker's whereabouts, as we parted without any understand: 
ing about meeting. He had a horse, but no attendant. I had no 
horse but had a companion, and in this plight were we wandering 
during our first day in Thibet. From the outlet of the Lake to which 
I descended, and where I intended to bivouac for the night, the scene 
was very striking, and was thus noted by me at the time, “ I now sit 
in a position from which all is superb ; it is at the outlet of the, 
Yeumtso Lake at its north-east angle. The water is of a pale green 
colour, and a southerly breeze, descending from an extensive glacier 
which feeds the Lake, is carrying a swelling ripple to my feet. The 
form of the Lake is irregular, longer from north to south than from 
east to west and about three miles round. It stretches before me to 
the base of an immense bed of glacial suow, which runs far back— 
south——into the masses of Kanchanjhow, and which is raised about 


100 feet at its lowest part above the Lake, into which is discharged a 


trickling stream now frozen over. To the south-west is the enormous 
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saddle of snow noted before, and dividing two peaks of Kanchanjhow, 


a feeder from this saddle running easterly also supplies the Lake at 
the south-west extremity. | 

Further to the west is the great rounded summit of Kanchanjhow, of 
towering height and dazzling brightness. 


To the north.east, a fine red and yellow spur from Kanchanjhow, 


which divides the Lake from the Cholamoo one, and to the west the 
rocky and bare spur from which I have just descended. | 

The eastern bank of the Lake is grassy, and now scorched, along 
the water's edge, but high and rocky beyond. On the west it is abrupt 
aud rocky. The outlet is thirty paces across: but the stream is not 
a foot deep, nor more than 5 feet wide. The air is excessively dry, 
parching up my lips and cracking the skin of my face ; the sun is hot, 
but the wind is bitterly cold, and sudden blasts from the mountain 
raise whirlwinds of dust. “he base of the mountain is not half a 
mile from the Lake; it rises quite abruptly. Snow is lying deep in 
the hollow places to within 200 feet of its base, and is sprinkled to 
the same line on the steepest places, which are of solid rock.* 

Not a plant is to be seen in the Lake, nor on its stony margin. Not 
a fish, or shell, in its waters; nor any saline deposit near it, but its 
water is sweet : the sky is clear, brilliant and blue, and all around 1s 
new and most imposing. Oh that I could paint or draw! and how 
delightful it would be to sail, or row, on the green rippling waters of 
this little Lake now for the first time spied by European eyes! 

As I had done inspecting and admiring the Lake, the Lama came 
up much fatigued and breathing very hard; his presence relieved me 
of all apprehension about being out all night, as he told me our tents 


and baggage were coming up. Hooker says it would have killed us at 


the present temperature of the night to have lain in the open air ; and 


` I dare say he is right. The Lama told me that after I had started 


from Kangra Lama, the Thibetan guard had agreed to allow our people 
to follow me, and that Hooker was at Yeumtso close by, where we 
were to pitch for the night. “This was good news ; I descended a short 
way, and found him there quite knocked up, and with a violent head- 
ache, the effect of great exertion at this elevation, 16,800 feet. We 


. 5 “< 
' * The snow line on the northern face of Kanchanjhow in October may be taken 


at 18,000 feet. 9 
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were both glad to lie on the ground, cold as it was, till 6 o'clock, when 
the tents came up. 

As we lay shivering, the Thibetan guard, which had accompanied 
our baggage from Kangra Lama, came marching in. غ1‎ consisted of 
an officer and fifteen men, dressed in ragged blue cloth cloaks bound 
round the waist with yellow girdles, cloth boots of various colours— 
red, green and blue, and black felt caps ; each man carried a load of 
clothes and a matchlock strapped across his back, from which pro- 
jected a forked rest, like antelope's horns; a bow and some arrows 
with an old cartridge pouch completed their equipment. 

The Dingpun, or officer in command on the part of the Chinese 
government at Lassa—and the Lt. of the Kambajong Soobah—a 
civil officer—brought up the rear, mounted on yaks with high saddles 
over which, and under, à quantity of bedding, warm clothes and other 
articles were stowed in the bunchiest and least military fashion possi- 
ble. These officers did not carry any arms. The Dingpun was dressed 
in green with a large orange-coloured cap, in the crown of which was 
a round brass button, the sign of his rank. He was not five feet bigh ; 
he was sixty years of age, very fat, dark-complexioned, smiliog aud 
very greasy ; his countenance was & picture of indecision and imbecility, 
and he did not belie it in any way. 1 shall however say no more to 
his discredit. I wish him most heartily a long life and great promo- 
tion in the ragamuffin band to which he belongs, with the happiest 
reminiscences for gratifying us as he has done on this occasion. The 
guard isto accompany us to the Donkiah Pass, and see us fairly out 
of Thibet, so that we may now expect to part very good friends, and 
I hope we shall do so. 

We are pitched inside the kraals, or square enclosures of loose stone 
used by the migrating yak herds of Thibet for pitching their black 
tents in, and our people are crowded round large fires of yak dung, the 
only fuel this country affords. These fires give a great deal of heat, 
but are attended with interminable and intolerable smoke, and are not 
at all suited for cooking. The flavour of all roasted, toasted and gril- 


led articles is disagreeable, and it is very difficult to get any thing 
fully cooked where the boiling point of water is so low. 


Thismay be one reason for the Thibetans always eating their animal 


food dried and raw, instead of ¢ooked as we do. Iam very headachy 
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after my long and elevated work ; all my servants and coolies worse 





off from the same cause, and the extreme cold, some of them being ` 


very ill indeed and unable to move. They have come over Kangra 
Lama, 16,000 feet, and have ascended 6 or 800 feet more in coming 


here, swollen faces and inflamed eyes are numerous among them. My 


own face and eyes are quite red and much inflamed. The glare (rom 
Kanchanjhow was excessive, but I could not keep my eyes off, so 
attractive was the novelty of being all day along the base of its per- 
petual snow, Thermometer at 6 P. m. 34°; a light breeze from the 
south ; calm at 9 .م‎ M. with a sky of the clearest blue. Temp. at 
10 p. x. ۰ 
October ۰ 

Halt at Yeumtso to see about us, aud for Hooker's meteorological 
observations, &c. ‘Thermometer at 6 A. m. 10°. Wet bulb do. 94 ; 
minimum temperature during the night 5°. A black bulb thermome- 
ter placed in a radiating metallic bowl fell to 37. Ther. in our small 
tent at 6 A. M. 14°. The sun rose with us at 6 hours 40 minutes. 
Heavy hoar frost on the grass, and the marshy pools along the Lachen 
and close to us are frozen over since last evening. : 1 

It is a brilliant morning with a light air from the north-east, and I 
am enchanted with this near sight of Kanchanjhow. 

A. M. Ther. 32°, brilliant sunshine ; all my people and the Lama's‏ و 
people also are very ill with head-ache and vomiting; some of the‏ 
coolies have dropsical swellings of the face and feet, and none of them.‏ 
can eat ; they lie on their faces and knees in the sun, pressing their‏ 


heads with their hands, and are quite as wretched as any sea-sick 


people I ever saw. Hooker's fellows are well and lively. . 

The Dingpun and his men have paid us a friendly visit in our tent. 
We have regaled them all with snuff and rum and water. The few 
English articles we have with us, have been much admired by them, 
especially a detonating gun, pistols, telescope, and our broad-cloth coats. 
I presented the Commandant with a Tartan shawl and some rupees for 
‘a dinner to his men, which made them all vastly well pleased. The 
Dingpun despatched a report of our progress to his superior officers at 
Kambajong while in our tent. Went to the Xeumtao Lake with 
Hooker, collected some minerals, found ice half an inch thick along its 


margin at 1] A. M. ; reckon it to be three miles round or more, and 
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found it 10 feet deep at 20 feet from the shore. Small pieces of blue 
slate numerous on the east bank only, and a white tasteless substance 
on the grassy banks— Pen. or Carb. of soda. "There were large flocks 
of the Brahminy duck, with a few grey geese, and widgeon on the 
water. Not an insect to be seen: but large flocks of grey ۶ stone 
chats" flew about the rocky places. Holes of the ۳ goomchen," or 
tailless rat, were very numerous about our tent at Yeumtso, as well as 
burrows of the marmot called Kadiapen.* 

Thermometer at noon 52°, wet bulb do. 37°, a fine breeze with a 
delightful feeling of elasticity amd dryness in the air. "The brightness 
of the sun is incomparable, the sky is of the clearest blue. The great 
mountain ranges of Kambajong, and far to the northward and west- 
ward, of brown and reddish hue tipped with sapphire blue, and with 
perpetual snow, with the iutervening plateaux of Cholamoo and 
Geree in yellow grass and fading herbage, all united make this coun- 
try to my taste a most attractive one at this season, notwithstanding 
the excessive cold, its utter barrenness, and total want of population. 

In the afternoon we crossed the valley of the Lachen from Yeumtso 
due north ; it is a bed of white and bare sand, a mile and a half wide, 
the stream running tortuously, very slowly, and not a foot deep to- 
wards the west. Ascended the rocky range immediately bounding the 
valley to the north ; it is 500 to 800 feet above the river, and com- 
posed chiefly of ه‎ close white and pink quartz, t with large rounded 
masses of gneiss and gneiss rubble. Crossing this ridge, but without 


* During our short stay in Thibet we fell in with the Goa antelope, another 
antelope larger than it, but smaller than the Chiru, a very handsome large fox, 
reddish brown with a bushy grey tail, a bare or rabbit frequenting rocky places, 
light grey, with white scut and a patch of dark bluish grey over the croup. This 
animal was abundant; it always ran with its ears erect, and lastly, we saw the 
Kinng, or wild ass, on the open downs between Yeumtso and Geree. The country 
about Chumulai is always indicated as the favourite ground of the Kiang, and I 
was told that it did not visit this part of Thibet except at the warmer seasons. In 
November it would be too cold for it hereabouts. The long ears, scanty mane, 
scanty and short tail, give this creature an entirely asinine appearance, and not at 
all the appearance of a horse. Dr. Hooker and Í have forwarded complete skins of 
the male, female, and young colt to the Museum of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 
through Dr. O'Shaughnessy- 

Hares very abundant here. p‏ ہے 
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any descent, we came upon a grassy plateau two miles long, the east 
end of which slopes to the south and drains into the Lachen, but it ` 
bore no marks of water-ways. 


In the centre was a small Lake, the edges of which were then fro- 
zen, and this was the depository of all the remaining waters of the — 


plateau, for there was no slope or outlet to the west. An examina- 
ton of this small plateau gave me the first satisfactory explanation 
of the constant assertion of the Thibetans, that in travelling over the 
more level portions of their country “ there are no streams of water.” 


The annual fall of rain and snow is represented as being exceedingly | 


small in the aggregate, and never to be at all heavy, while the evapo- 
ration is very rapid.* This with a sandy soil, and the existence of 
numerous depressions forming shallow Lakes, will account for the dis- 
posal of much of the 'Thibetan waters, and for the extreme difficulty 
of ascertaining the situation of streams, but except in the mountains, 
in which the valleys are said to be very narrow and to contain perma- 
nent water-courses, 1 believe there nre no constantly running streams 
at allin Thibet. I can speak in this respect to the plateau extending 
north-west from the smaller one noted above, to the Kambajong range 
of hills, and which is certainly ten miles square. There is not a drop 
of running water in the whole of it. There is a water-course with a 
w. general north-west direction, which I went along from its origin for 
six miles; but it was perfectly dry, and the slope was quite trivial. 
The drainage from this plateau is to the north-west, and goes, 1 
believe, into a feeder of the Arun—a Nipal river. This plateau of 
Cholamoo and Geree is bounded on the east by a broad flat spur from 
Donkiah, which terminates the Lachen valley to the east, to the north 
and north-east by the Kambajong range of mountains, and to the 
south by the hill of Bhomtso, and ae smaller plateaux lying to 
the north of the rocky range which bounds the valley of the Lachen. 
Probable elevation of the plateau 17,500 feet; it is composed of 
yellowish sand and stone, pasture very scanty indeed.  Antelopes and 
Kiang seen on it, and I fell in with a flock of four hundred very fine 
large sheep. "They were hornless, general black, or brown faced, 

and were tended by one man only without a dog. He walked slowly 
in the middle, keeping up a sort of grunting noise to the flock which 


* The Wet Bulb Ther. stood 22° degrees below the temperature of the air. 
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grazed and moved onwards whichever way he did. "There was one 
remarkably fine ram among them; his fleece renched the ground, his 
back was painted bright red. The wool of these sheep is of a superior 
sort. The flesh we ate was flavourless, but short iu the grain nnd 
tender. "The flock belonged to Geree ; I believe I never saw any one 
look so much surprised aš the shepherd did when 1 rode up-to him. 
Ther. at Yeumtso, 6 P. m. 36°, at 8 p. M. 29°, radiating do, 20°. 
October 18th. 
6 a.m. Yeumtso. The Ther. fell during the night to 5°, radiating 
do. to 2°. Water in vessels on the tent table frozen to a mass of ice. 
Ther. at sunrise 15°. We move our camp to-day to the Cholamoo 
Lake, where we shall join it in the evening, going in the mean time to 
Bhomtso mountain five miles north of this, and 1,400 feet higher, 
total elevation about 18,000 feet, Hooker wishes to amend his geo- 
graphy by a careful round of bearings, aud especinlly to see to the 
position of Chumulari. Reached Bhomtso or Bhomcha- elevation 
18,500 feet—at 10 a. M. followed by a detachment of the Thibetan xd 
guard, who were very anxious for us to go direct to our camp. They 
felt the cold excessively, and finding us unwilling to accompany them 
set off themselves, leaving us to our own devices. Ther. at 11 A. M. 
۱ 44°, Wet Bulb 22°, and strong breeze from the north-west ۷ 
cold. No sickness or head-ache to-day, but walking brings on labori- 
H ous breathing. We remained on Bhomtso till the afternoon, Hooker 
taking benrings with the Theodolite, and observations with the Barome- à 
ter, the boiling point, the Wet Bulb, Se. &c. and had indeed a rare 
T day of it. A great extent of Thibet was laid out before us without a 
MP cloud to obscure the view, and it was equally fine to the south. In 
the far south-west forty miles off we had a view of Kanchanjinga still 
the king of all the Sikim mountains, its north-east aspect being no 
less grand from Thibet than its southern one is from Darjeeling, al- 7 
though from the former it appears hemmed in by numerous lateral 
| peaks and mountains of perpetual snow. Immediately south-west- 
* south and south-east of us was a noble line of mountains formed by 
Te Chomiomo, Kanchanjhow and Donkiah, all 23,000 feet or more,” and ` 
not more than six miles lineal distance. To the east aud in line with 
the above, we saw a great range of perpetual snow mountains indicated 
+ Donkiah misuamed ٠١ Powhunry," by Col. Waugh is measured 25,000. 
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as Chomulari by the 'Thibetan soldiers, and, as far as Hooker could 


A 
' 
7 


calculate then, they occupied the position assigned to that celebrated ہ‎ ^R 


mountain by Captain Turner. 

What could exceed in grandeur such a galaxy of immense moun- 
tains as we had in view from Bhomtso to the south and east? Nothing 
that I know of. But the view to the north, north-west and north-east 
stretching into Thibet was quite as striking. After descending from 
Bhomtso, Hooker botanised the bed of the Lachen, and we found a 
bed of blue slate on the south side of the Lachen valley, which would 
be valuable for roofing if more accessible. 

Before reaching our tents at Cholamoo it got quite dark, we had 
no guide to our camp, and instead of going to the eastern bank of 
the Lake where it was pitched, we kept the west side, going towards 
the Donkia mountain till we came upon snow. Here we found out 
our mistake by shouts from the opposite side, and had to retrace our 
steps to the outlet to enable us to cross over two miles of rocky and 
swampy ground in pitchy darkness; but we got in by 8 o'clock, all 
right, and very tired. 

(To be continued.) 





Influence of the Moon on the Weather.—By J. W. BEALE, Esg., 
Agra College. 


At the desire of Mr. Middleton, the Principal of the Agra College, 
1 have, during the past year, followed up the observations made by 
him in 1850 and printed in Journal CCXX. of the Society, with the 
view tó determine whether the prejudice so universally received in 
India, especially by the Christian community, of the moon's influence 
in producing a change of weather, be correctly founded or otherwise. 

The observations were made generally twice in a day, and some- 
times oftener, when any change in the state of the weather seemed to 
require it. "The reductions from the larger tables have been made 
exactly in the same way as in the former year, each lunation being 
divided into New-Moon, Full-Moon, second and last periods; each 
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period consisting of seven days, having the day on which the New or 
Full Moon fell, or the second or last quarter began, on the middle of 
the hebdomadal period, and having three days reckoned on each side 
of it, making it thus equal to seven days. 

The number of days during which rain fell last year, exceeds the 
number of days of the former year, by ll, and the quantity by 5.4 
Inches; while the number of days which were cloudy without rain 
last year, exceeds the number of the year before by 45. The number 
of Storms recorded last year being double the sumber noted in the 
previous year. 

Again, by referring to the accompanying Table No. 2, we remark 
as a curious fact that the number of rainy days in the New and Full 
Moon periods, and the number in the second and last periods, are 
very nearly equal; the number of days during which the east wind 
was prevalent in each pair of periods being also nearly equal to the 
number of rainy days in the same pair; while the number of cloudy 
days in each pair is double of the number of rainy ones in it, but the 
quantity of rain which fell during the second and last periods is 
nlmost double of the quantity in the New and Full Moon periods. 
This circumstance alone stands quite at variance with, and in fact 
opposed to, the result obtained by the observations made in the fore- 
going year, and would go far to negative the truth of the moon's 
influence, and to disprove the correctness of the prejudice, if the 
observations of a single year could be thought sufficient to do so. 
But time nlone can prove this, and a series of observations extending 
over a number of years and made at various places, is necessary before 
we can be said to have arrived at any thing like certainty. 

In conclusion I would add, that the data from which the reduc- 
tions for the quantity of rain are made, were kindly furnished me by 
Mr. Middleton. , 
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Influence of the Moon on the Weather. 
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The Mausoleum of the Nuwabs Ali-Verdi Khan and Sooraj-ood- Dow- 
lah, at Khooshbagh, near Moorshedabad. By Capt. F. P. LAYARD, 
19th Regiment Bengal Native Infantry. F 


| On the right bank of the river Bhaguruttee, nt a distance of about 
two miles below the city of Moorshedabad, surrounded by a low 
brick wall, and embedded in fine old trees and garden shrubs, stands 
the mausoleum of two men famous in the annals of the history of 
Bengal; one as much for his virtues and soldier-like qualities, as the — ' 
other for his vices and the meanness of his nature. 

‘These men were the Nuwab Ali-Verdi Khan Mohabut Jung, and 
his grand-nephew, Mirza Mahmud, who, on succeeding to the musnud 
of Bengal, assumed the title of Chiragee-ood-Dowlah,* or, as he is 
more generally called by Europeans, Sooraj-ood-Dowlsh. 

The enclosure called Khooshbagh, containing the mausoleum with 
other buildings and out-offices attached, cover a space of nearly nine- 
teen beegahs of land. From a statement made by the grand-daughter 
of Lootf-oon-Nissa Begum, the wife of Sooraj-ood-Dowlah, to Mr. 
J. E. Harrington, the Collector of Moorshedabad in January, 1791, 
it appears that an assignment of Sicca Rupees 305 per month was 
originally fixed by the Nuwab Ali-Verdi Khan on the collections of 
Bundardeh and Nawabgunge, in the Khas Talooks near Moorsheda- 
bad for the care and attendant expenses of the burial ground. 
if : It would thus appear, that Khooshbagh was used as a cemetery pre- 
۱ viously to the death of Ali Verdi Khan, and its first establishment 


3 may no doubt be fixed, from the time of the decease of the good 
1 Nuwab's mother, who lies buried within a small elevated enclosed 
I. platform, in the centre of the outer quadrangle or garden, (vide Plan 7 


ih." No. 1). This quadrangle mny probably have constituted the entire 

| space originally occupied by the cemetery, the grounds having been 

subsequently increased by Sooraj-ood- Dowlah on the death of his 

grand-uncle in 1756. YA 
The grounds attached to the mausoleum, now consist of three 

separat enclosures, surrounded by walls varying in height from six to | 


* Orme, Vol. IL., page 48. 
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thirteen. feet. "The outer quadrangle is entered by an old gateway 
with double iron-studded doors, and a dark guard-room on each side. 
In front of the gate, is a Ghát, which formerly led down to the river, 
only n few steps are now visible, the remainder having long since dis- 
appeared under the new formed alluvial soil, the stream being now 
nearly half a mile distant. This land is under cultivation for Indigo. 
According to Native report it is fifty years siuce the Bhaguruttee ran 
under the walls of Khooshbagh. 

The wall facing the river is pierced for musquetry and flanked by 
octagon bastions, having approaches to their summits by flights of 
steps built in the wall. 

The three enclosures are laid out as gardens, with neatly trimmed 
hedges bordering the walks. The flowers cultivated in the gardens 
are used in adorning the tombs of the Nuwabs and of the different 
members of their families scattered about the grounds. Many fine 
old jack and peepul trees, with here and there a graceful cocoanut, 
exclude the fierce ray of a tropical sun, and afford a cool and pleasant 
retreat for the devout, who frequent the tombs for prayer or medita- 
tion, during the heat of the day. 

The inner face of the wall of the outer quadrangle, shows traces of 
its having been formerly painted in fresco in white and red stripes, 
but damp and neglect have nearly obliterated the colours. Many 
foundations of small dwelling-houses are still to be seen im this quad- 
rangle; these no doubt at one time afforded shelter for the servants 
attached to the cemetery. 

The tombs in this enclosure are 18 in number, the principal being 
those of the mother and sister of Ali Verdi-Khan (1 & m Plate No. 1). 
These are enclosed, as before mentioned, by a wall, and raised on a 
platform ; they, as well as all the tombs in Khooshbagh, with the 
exception of two, bear no inscriptions. On a second platform to the 
right of this, there are fifteen tombs of different members of the 
family, amongst them, are those of the Nuwab Bairam Jung (n 1 
Plate 1) and of his father the Nuwab Muzuflir Jung (n 2 Plate 1), as 
also of Rabia Begum. 

On the two first named tombs there are inscriptions : that on the 
tomb of Muzuffir Jung runs as follows : 
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f 6‏ 2 ۱ ہب I‏ مس = 
الآ هوالعی — Kine‏ ولا و له ما فى — le,‏ فى 


رش من ای — axe‏ الا باتع Le gale‏ بين * Le,‏ - 


WAA *‏ ردو العا PON‏ ناکرا فى os E‏ — الرشد 


tn استمسلت‎ afi E — : ر بالطاغوت‎ za الغى ی فمن‎ y^ 
* ga 
pages امذوا‎ EE b 2 es — di لانفصا م لها و‎ J 2 mo 


7 الظلمات الى الور والذين FORK pE:‏ ساموت تخرجو ذهم 
UE‏ الی الظلمات ارئیلی (صحاب eM‏ فيها gu‏ فی 
re — ٦‏ 
الهم انی اود ينك هف الا قرا ريك و بالدبی والا محمد عليهم 
aul}‏ ملام و انت خير مستودع على عند يسئلة مفكر و کل فی القبر 
Sinai‏ یا ارجم arly‏ صل الله eso,‏ مومت و اله اجمعفیی 
7 يا الرحم — rz‏ ينی 78 رت am‏ 


"er ۶ - 


1 اارآحمين‎ ey يا‎ VP y 


A Mt Ae —‏ م 
ر جعفر)الصادق و موسی الکاظم و علی رضا ر محمد الجود و على 
em eroe‏ العسکری و kel‏ المظر امد محمد بن والحسن 

eel duc e kai A صاحب الزمان‎ 
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He was the Naib or Deputy of the Nuwab Moobarick-ood-Dowlah 
the fourth in succession from the traitor Meer Jaffier placed on the 
musnud of Bengal by Lord Clive after the battle of Plassy, and ۵ | 
person of some consequence during the time of Warren Hastings. 
He died in A. H. 1194 (A. D. 1797). 

The Inscription on the tomb of his són Bairam Jung is as follows : 


الله $2 yn D‏ ڪيم 

الله لاله الا هو الحي القیوگالاناخذ: Rie‏ ولا نوم له ما فى السواة 
وما فى الا رض من ذللدی يشفع sole‏ الا باؤنه plu‏ مابیں ايديهم 
وما خلفهم ولا #حيطون بشیی من علمه الا بماشا , وسع کرسیه السمواة 
والارض ولائیوده حفظهما و هوالعلی العظيم e‏ | 

عمدة الملک اشرف الدوله زین سراى ففا چورج بنیفت 

سال رحلت زغیب بادل راز رضي الله عنه هاتف كفت 
< ۱۲۰۲ 


He died in A. H. 1269 (A. D. 1785). 
Rabia Begum was a daughter of Haji Mahommed, the brother of 


Ali-Verdi Khan, who was Prime Minister at the Court of the Nuwab 
Sujah Khan in 1725. 

A small raised tomb to the left of the centre platform, marks the 
resting placé of Kali Begum, (V. K Plan 1), the daughter of Nuwab 
Mahommed Ameen Khan, and niece of Ali-Vardi Khan, probably by 
his wife's side, as Ali-Verdi is said to have had only one brother. 

Passing through a neat three-arched gateway, the mausoleum en- 
closure is entered ; it is like the outer quadrangle in its arrangement 
of trees and garden shrubs, ‘but contains besides the mausoleum, a 
mosque and two buildings allotted to the establishment kept up by 
Sovernment for the care of the tomb. One of these buildings, (vide 
Plan 1) is the kari-khanah or store-house, the other, the tuhbeel- 
khanah or treasury, but portions are also occupied by certain ladies, 
the descendants of Ali-Verdi's family. 

On entering the gate, three graves ٤ shown on the left, in which 
are said to have been buried a sonin law, and two daughters of 
Sooraj ood-Dowlah, but according to a written statement left by the 


” 
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grand daughters of the Nuwab, dated in December 1790, A copy of 
which is preserved amongst the records, in the hands of the mookh- 
tyar in charge of the cemetery ; he is said to have had only one child, 
a daughter, named Umoot-is-Saira Begum, who died during the life 
time of her mother Lootf-oon-nissa Begum. The graves may, however, 
be the resting places of this Tady and one of her four daughters by 
Nuwab Assud Ali Khan, whom she married in 1767. 

- The mausoleum is a neat brick building, with little of oriental 
architecture in its form, excepting the four small minarets at the 
corner, and its projecting eaves (ride Plan LI.). It is raiséd two feet 
from the ground, and approached by small flights of steps to the east 
and west. The principal portion, iu which are the tombs, is a square 
of about 37 feet divided into an enclosed verandah on the east and 
west side, the whole length of the building, and two smaller verandahs 
on the north and south, leaving thus a square room in the centre 
which contains the tomb of Ali-Verdi Khan. "The tomb rooms are 
again closed in by a verandah with five arched openings in each face. 

All the tombs in the mausoleum are covered with palls of dark 
cloth, spangled with flowers and other ornaments in gold and silver 
leaf ; lights are continually kept burning, and fresh flowers ‘daily strew- 
ed on the graves. 

Ali-Verdi Khan died at Moorshedabad at the age of 80, at 2 p. ۰ 
on Saturday the 9th Rujub A. H. 1169 (A. D. 9th April, 1756), and 
was buried at 2 o'clock, on the morning of the ۱0 His first rest- 
ing place does not appear to have been in the mausoleum, but on the 
centre platform in the outer quadrangle near the grave of his mother. 
On the mausoleum being completed by Sooraj-ood-Dowlnh, the body 


.was disinterred and laid in its present tomb (a. Pi. IP.) under the 


black stone, which is said to have burst assunder with a loud report 
on being lowered over the corpse of the aged Nuwab. The crack is 
still shown to visitors ! : 

Ali-Verdi, according to tradition at EE i& said to have 
died of a sickness called Istiská ,(استسقا)‎ which I understood to 
indicate dropsy, but which was described to me, to have been a dis- 
ense of a most painful and lingering nature, where an ünsatiable and 
unquenthable craving for water, carried off its victim in great agony 
even in the act of drinking. 1 
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The second tomb in importanee, is that of the Nuwab Sooraj-ood 
Dowlah of “ Black Hole” notoriety. (c. Plan II.) The death of this 
Vicious prince, who perished in the 20th year of his age, in July, 1 757, 
is fully recorded in Orme's History of Hindustan,* but differs some- 
what from the tradition amongst the natives at Moorshedabad. Orme 
declares the guards of Meerun, the son of Meer Jaffier Ali, to have 
received with alacrity, their master's orders to slay their prisoner, 
whereas it is said, that, on Meerun directing the guard to bring him 
the head of the deposed prince, they all refused, with the Py و‎ of 


one man named Mahomed Beg, a fosterbrother of Sooraj-ood Dowlnh, “ 


who in accepting the cruel mission added these words: “I will erase 
from the face of the world the picture of Sooraj-ood Dowlah." He 
then proceeded, scimitar in hand, into the presence of his victim, who 
seeing him thus armed said, “O Mahomed Beg! are you come to kill 
me, or do you bring a message from Meerun ?" The wretch replied, 
that he was the bearer of no message, but came to kill “him, and 
immediately severed his head from his body. The mangled remains 
were afterwards paraded through the streets of the city on an elephant, 
and the murderert highly rewarded by Meerun.t ! 

The tomb in the centre of the west verandah, (b. PI. II.) con- 
tains the remains of the wife of Ali-Verdi Khan, who was known by 
the title of the Nawab Begum, but her name, or that of Her father, 
does not appear to be mentioned in any History of Bengal which f 
have had the opportunity of consulting. She is said to have been the 
only wife of Ali-Verdi, and on one occasion to have played an 
important part in the eventful reign of her lord, during his wars 
with Boscar Rao, the Maharhatta, when the latter and all his attend- 
ants were treacherously slain in a tent, at a conference with Ali-Verdi, 
under the safeguard of an oath on the Koran.§ ” 

To the left, in the same verandah (h. Pl. II.), is the tomb of 
Oomut-il Mehndi, called the Nowasi, being the grand-daughter of 
Sooraj-ood Dowlah. She married Syud Mahomed Hussein Khan, a 
son of Syud Hussein Khan Bahadoor Selabut Jung. 


* Vol. 2nd, page 184. 
T Mahomed Beg died at Moorshedabad, where his tomb has been pointgd out to 
me. * 1 1 
+ Stewart's account is somewhat similar to this. $ Orme, vol. 2nd, p. 36. 
3 T 
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In the south verandah (g. Pl. II.) lies Lootf-oon-Nissa Begum, 
the wife of Sooraj-ood Dowlah, who died on the 5th Assin A. H. 
1197, corresponding to 18th September, 1790, A. D. This lady was 
the companion of her husband in his flight from Moorshedabad to 
Rajemahal after his defeat at Plassey. On the murder of the Nuwab, 
she, together with the aged wife of Ali-Verdi Khan, and her four 
grand-daughters Shuruf-oon Nissa,* Usmut-oon Nissa,t Sehkeenabt 
and Oomut-il Mehndi were sent to Dacca by the Nuwab Meer Jaffier 
Ali Khan, but after the expiration of ten years were recalled by the 
Naib Muzuffir Jung in the reign of Moobarick-ood Dowlah. Mr. 
Forster, writing in 1781, mentions the widowed Begum as frequently 
visiting the tomb of her deceased husband and performing ceremonies 
of mourning to his memory. She subsequently had charge of the 
cemetery, with a monthly allowance for its care, and that of the tomb 
of Hybut Jung at Patna, granted or rather re-allowed by Government 
of Sa. Rs. 305, with a further annual pension of Sa. Rs. 1,000, which 
she obtained by personally representing her case to Warren Hastings 
in Calcutta in 1787. These allowances were continued to her grand- 
daughters, after her death, and have descended to the heirs of the 
family, now in charge. 

In the east verandah, are the tombs of Mohut-ood-Ulli, and his 
son (e. and f. Pl. II.), cousins of Sooraj-ood Dowlah, also of another 
cousin of this Nuwab, by name Mirza Mehndi. (d. Pl. II.) 

Many of the records of Khooshbagh having been stolen by a former 
mookhtyar of the gardens, who fled to the upper provinces with the 
accumulated arrears of many months' salary belonging to the establish- 
ment, it is now difficult to discover, what posts these latter named 
individuals held, nor do their names appear in History. 

At the western extremity of the mausoleum. garden, stands the 
small neatly built mosque and fountain frequented by the Moollahs of 
the cemetery at the prescribed hours for prayer. 

The third enclosure (ride Plate I.) contains à tank on the borders 
of which, stands a little dwelling house (9) called the Bythuk Khanah, 


* Married afterwards to Watijud-ally Khan, son of Abbud Ali Khan. 

+ Married afterwards to the Nuwab Syud Abmud Khan Bahadoor Hosear Jung, 
son of Nuwab Syud Mahomed Khan Bahadoor Shair Jung. 

+ Married to Meerza Mahomed son of Meerza Mahomed Ali. 
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inhabited by the Moonshi and other servants of the tombs. Here is 


also the Mussafir Khanah or resting place of travellers, (h. PI. I.) 
where also many faqueers and pilgrims are fed at certain times, from 
the funds of the mausoleum. A fine old deep well may also be seen 
in this enclosure, but it is no "longer used, the water having been 
polluted many years ago, according to native report, by a faqueer 


having been accidentally drowned'in it, one dark night : since then a 


parapet wall has been built round it. 

The city of Moorshedabad, is said, in former times, to have extend- 
ed beyond its present limit on the right bank of the river, as far as 
Khooshbagh. Many palaces, houses and gardens of Nuwabs and nobles 


then occupied the right bank, which was in those days, the most 


populous part of the city. Little can now be traced of these buildings 
amongst the luxuriant and tangled jungle. With the exception of 
the new palace and a few buildings immediately on the bank of the 
river, Moorshedabad is now truly a wilderness of ruins and forest. 

Khooshbagh with its neatly kept walks, noble trees and parterres of 
brilliantly-coloured flowers, banishes all sombre thoughts in connection 
with the object of its establishment. A few hours in this quiet 
nook where repose the ashes of men, who have played such event- 
ful parts in the history of our empire in the east, might be supposed 
to afford much interest; but few Europeans visit the spot, and few 
even, though resident at the neighbouring station of Berhampore, five 
miles distant, are aware of its locality ! 5 


—— P — 
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Notice of two heads found in the Northern: Districts of the Punjab, 
with drawings, by Mr. W. Jackson, Vice-President of the Society. 


Plates XIX. and XX., are drawings from the two heads mentioned 
in the Proceedings of October last, as having been exhibited at a 
meeting of the Society by Major Baker of the Engineers: they 
are said to have been found near Peshawur; the two heads are 
of most opposite characters and the contrast shews to advantage the 
peculiarities of each. 

Plate XIX., is evidently a head of the Boodhistic form ; the hfir plait- 
ed all over and turned up in a knot at the very top of the head ;—the 
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(No. 6. 
the eyes but little open, and sloping upwards towards 


the ears; the nose flat and thick ; the mouth large with thick flat 
lips; the ears very large and flat, with the lobes drawn down toa 
hideous extent: the expression of the face stolid and heavy: the 
material of which this head is comffosed is a white stucco of a very 
friable nature ; the workmanship is coarse, and the modelling of the 
head incorrect. 

Plate XX., again is of a superior character in every respect ; the eyes 
open and intelligent; the nose well formed; and the nostrils open 
and well articulated ; the upper lip short; the lips well and sharply 
defined; and the mouth bearing a pleasing and intellectual expres- 
sion; the head too is correctly modelled, shewing some knowledge of 
the art of sculpture; the ears are concealed by the full curls of the 
hair, which hangs lbosely on each side of the head, the curls being 
well and sharply executed; on the head isa cap or fillet; the two 
sides being apparently connected by the principal band which goes 
round over the forehead ; but the upper part open, allowing the hair 
to appear and fall over the band just above the forehead ; the sides 
of the cap are divided into lozenge-shaped projections from the sur, 
faces representing some kind of ornament ; where these sides join the 
band or fillet, I think some thing has been broken off; the counte- 
nance is handsome aud pleasing in its expression, either in profile, or 


in full face ;—the material is a dark stucco or cement, not so easily 
broken as that of Plate XIX., and of better and finer ingredients ; in- 


deed the sharpness of the work is surprizing considering its antiquity. 

I cannot conjecture without more data what or whom this head 
No. 2, is designed to represent ; but it is evidently not a Hindu 
head; and on comparing it with the heads on the early Bactrian 
coins, there appears to be a great resemblance in general character ; 
sufficient to induce me to think it belongs to that period. The expres- 
sion of the face is somewhat of a Greek cast, but it is not a pure 
Greek countenance ; if the spot on which it was found is known, I 
should think that other portions of the building it has belonged to 
might be discovered ; it is not probable that a single figure should 
be made of such weak materials ; and from the breakage at the top 
and baok of the head I think it must have been attached to a wall of 
some building ; this is the more probable from the position of the 


eyelids heavy ; 
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head which is not erect but turned on one side; and the ۳ 






right side was therefore probably concealed. "Ne 
It is very desirable that further enquiry should be made for a few- ` 
more fragments, in the spot where this head No. 2, was found; the 
head in Plate XIX., is common enough ; and has evidently no con- 2: 
nection with the other. wá 
كي‎ 
Has Sa'dy of Shyráz written Rékhtah verses ? —By A. SPRENGER, ۰ 
Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. | 


ION 


— — — — 


It has been asserted in the Journal Asiatique IV. Série, Vol. I. p. 1 _ 
and Vol. II. p. 361, that thecelebrated author of the Gulistán (died A. — 
H. 691) has written Rékhtah verses. The subject appears to be of suf- 
ficient interest to justify the publication of the original passages which 
bear on it. The assertion rests on a passage in the Tadzkirah of Qáyim, _ _ 
which was compiled in A. H. 1168, and is called «S w" (the title 
is a chronogram). But Gurdézy who wrote a Tadzkirih in 1165, — j 
that is to say, three years before Qáyim most emphatically contradicts “+ 
this assertion, which in those days seems to have been popular, and he 
points out the true author of the verses ascribed to Sa'dy Shyrázy. 
After these two Tadzkirahs had been compiled, Myr Taqyy and 
Shórish wrote short biographies of Rékhtah poets, and both contradict 
this statement. 

Qáyim says :— ۱ 


طبقه اول اتعاق بعضی از مورخين بر آنست که چون حضرت . 


بوستان خودش ایمائی بر آن فرموده اند کردند و لختی بر زبا | 


از نصاحت aise‏ كويان حال است و از عبارات غیر مانوس ماامال ` 


Jw بت‎ 


9 ote روحة در هنكام سیر و‎ all) شیرازی قدس‎ usta ee 
2 

i wy | š E: 
07 يكدو بيت راخته که ب اڑیں مرقوم خواهد شد‎ A434 3,5) دیاز‎ | 
pron 
۱ ۰۶ ó آنوقت‎ e هرچند سليقه کین‎ dop بسیار بكار‎ ost, 
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~~ work on the left side of the cap, is not found on the right side; ya | 
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2 
دد ہو ہام ا‎ E m و تیمدا درز‎ s oly i 1 
ایی هردو بزرگوار جه نويسد که مورخان سل در — تواریض‎ 
>° 


متداوله aiio ol pb‏ و اظهزمن اکس راب من en]‏ اہی 
dona‏ کی 


ای مردمان شهر شما کتنی بري 5.2 ریت هی 
هی هی نمی پرسد کسی يرن یسیا ماريمت A‏ 


سعدی طرح AISAS]‏ شهد و شكر آمدنخنه 
در رخته در StL)‏ هم شع رهی هم Maris‏ هی 


* First Period. Some historians agree in the opinion that when 
the Shaykh Sa'dy Shyrázy in his travels to Gujrát resided at Samnát 
he alludes to his stay there in his Bostáu—he became slightly 
acquainted with the language of the country and composed one or 
two Rékhtah verses, which will be quoted hereafter. Subsequently 
the Amyr (Khosraw) has in the same manner composed many logo- 
griphs in Rékhtah, but the style of that time is very different from 

Nac. the style of the poets of our age, and there occur many idioms which 
0 are no longer in use. But for the sake of those who take an interest 
Eds, in these matters, three or four verses are inserted here. As the 
Ya . biographies of these two great poets occur in well known historical 
7 ` works, there is no need of recording them here. 

D “Sady: O men! what a bad fashion is this in your town, alas no 
ا‎ one enquires if a stranger be killed. Sa'dy has given youa verse* and 
^ . has mixed sugar and honey. He has put pearls into the Rékhtah 
Ë idiom ; and this is a poem as well as a song.” 
Lon Fath Alyy Khan Hosayny Gurdézy وو‎ t 


d m سعدي دکنی از شرت ا اس ایل‎ 
* Tarh is a technical term which is used in assemblies of poets (Moshá'arah) 
and it mfans the verse which is given, and in the metre and rhyme of which all the 
members of the Moshá'arah are expected to make verses for their next meeting. 
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kgs s 8‏ انه QUAS‏ 
از Sym‏ و تسعه است و من ادعى فعلیه | ; 
anm‏ تمنکون دل ديا تمنی ليا اور aad‏ ديا 


الل و کیا هم ره کیا ایس valet‏ اريت هي 

» Sa'dy Dakany is one of the poets who lived in the Deccan. The 
mistake which some persons have made of ascribing the Rékhtah 
compositions of Sa'dy Dakany to Sa'dy Shyrázy, owing to the identity 
of the takhalluc and their own rashness and want of research, has 
arisen. from ignorance and stupidity. Those who make such an 
assertion ought to prove it. Specimen of Sa'dy Dakany's poetry : *I 
have given thee my heart, thou hast taken it and hast given me pain 
in return. Thou hast done this, I have done that, this is a good 
fashion!” | 

The passage in Myr Taqyy runs : 

- « 6۵ 5 
ھمنا تمنکو دل ديا تمذى ليا اوردكهه دیا 
تم یپه کیا هم وہ کیا ایسی بهلي یہ زيمت هی 

دو نين کے كتج رکروں رو رر اجون دل کو ure‏ 
پیش سگ کوبت دھروں پیاسا جار پیت ه 

سعدي غزل iss}‏ شير و شکر REET‏ 
در رتخنه در BAS? y‏ هم شعرهی هم كيت — 

« Sa'dy Dakany is the author of the following verses; they have by 
some persons been ascribed to the Shaykh Sa'dy, but this 1s an error: 
‘I have given thee my heart, thou hast taken it and hast given me 
pain in return. Thou hast done this, I have done that, this is a good 
fashion! I make cups of two eyes, crying, crying, I wither away ; 
I will give full sway to my sentiments, I will place (the two cups) 
before the dog of thy street that he may not remain thirsty, this 18 
love (or that he may drink). Sa’dy has given you a versa and has 
mixed sugar and honey. He has put pearls into the Rékhtalf idiom, 
and this is a poem as well as. a song." 


كا 
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Shorish says:‏ 
سعد‌ي امش معلوم نیست | وطذش دكن است از وست 
usa‏ .2 تمکودل دی تم لها اور 4458 دیا 
تم يبه کیا هم ود کیا ایسی بهلي يبه ریت هی 


'* Sa'dy, his name is not known, he was of the Deccan, this verse is 
by him : I have given thee my heart, &c." The specimens contained in 
the three Tadzkirahs appear to be the disjecta membra of one Ghazal. 

I leave it for the Reader to judge whether the assertion is borne 
out that Sa'dy Shyrázy has written Rékhtah poetry. I must however 
make two remarks ; first, that on comparing the Tadzkirahs of Qáyim 
and Gurdézy, it does not appear that the former knew the labour of 
the latter, though Gurdézy wrote three yenrs sooner. Qáyim distinctly 
denies every knowledge of Gurdézy's Tadzkirah, saying that no 
Tadzkirah of Rékhtah poets had ever been written; secondly, that 
we have only the rough, incomplete copy of Qáyim's Tadzkirah (it 
is preserved in Moty Ma/Aall library at Lucnow) and there is much 
reason to believe that he never completed it or made a fair copy and 
published it. Should he have given up the work on finding that 
Gurdézy had already written a Tadzkirah? At all events it cannot 
be said that Qáyim intended to contradict the statement of his prede- 
cessor; nor can à book on which the author has not bestowed the 
last cares, be considered as high an authority as if he had done so. 

I take this opportunity of adding some specimens of early Rékhtah 
poetry. Qáyim says that Amyr Khosraw has written Rékhtah verses, 
and that he is the author of Rékhtah logogriphs. He quotes two 
verses and no riddles. I give one of the verses quoted by Qáyim and 
the whole Ghazal, from which the other verse is taken and some 
specimens of riddles, though it is certain that nine-tenths of the rid- 
dles ascribed to him are of much more recent date. 


| و 
زحال مسكين مکی تغافل درائی UA‏ بنائی بتیان 
که تاب ups?‏ ندارم ای جان نلیپو6 2 لگاے چیتیان 
چو شمع سوزان جو wŠ‏ حیران هميشه كريان بعشق آن ماه 
d‏ نیند uua‏ نه آنگ چینان نه آپيي آرے نه ate‏ پتیاں 
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١‏ شیان هجران درار جون زلف و روز رملش چوعمر كوتاه تیا 
سکهی پیا كو جو میں نه دیکهون تو کیسی E‏ لدان 
یکایلگ از دل o‏ فريدم به بری چشمش وا و نسکین 
— روز وصال Z=‏ که ols‏ مارا 9 — ie‏ ۲ 
درا راکھوں سمیت ساحن جو کہنی USN‏ در بول OAL‏ 
زرك ر پسری چو ماه پارا tes?‏ کهی شتوارت بكر 

* Do not neglect the condition of this poor man, turning away your 
eyes from me and making excuses. | A | 

As I am unable to endure the pangs of separation, O beloved! why 

do you not press me sometimes on your breast ? 

I burn like a lamp, I am confused like a moth, I am constantly | 

crying out of love for that moon. 3 

No sleep comes into my eyes, nor rest into my body; as neither 
she comes herself nor sends a letter. 

The nights of separation are long like her ringlets, aud the days of 
meeting her are short as life. 

O friend (or attendant)! if I do not see my beloved, how shall I 
spend the dark nights? 

Suddenly her eye has stolen from my heart by a hundred deceits, 
peace aud rest. 

Who will be kind enough to report to my beloved what I say ? 

I swear by the day of resurrection, O Khosraw, that as she has 
deceived me, I will conceal my beloved in my bosom if I have an oppor- 
tunity to say two words to her.” 

The other verses run— ` 

“The daughter of the goldsmith, who resembles a piece of the 
moon, when at work making and mending jewelry called me ; she has 
taken away and broken my henrt, and in the end she has neither 
made nor mended it.” 

1 must not neglect to mention that a translation of the above Ghazal 
is in Garcin de Tassy's excellent Histoire de la literature Hind. I. p. 
301. “The following are specimens of Khosraw's riddles transcribed 
from a MS, of the Tép-Khanah library at Lucnow. - 

(v 


^- 
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پہیليی ust’ deo‏ 
سبكوئئ اسعو جا د.هی ‏ - پرایلگ نہیں #چاة هی 
آٹہہ دهزي مين لیکهاهی نکر کیا آرن ديكها هی 
Riddle in praise of God. ‘* Every one knows of him but no one‏ 


is acquainted with him. He who reflects and thinks during the scales 
(i, e, watches or the 24 hours) has seen him.” 


يبياى نعمت میں حضرت رسول صلی الله علیه و سام کی 


CPA)‏ كيه ہے ہاو liac‏ ونیا کا تسكارن. هار۱ 
r- :‏ لوہ Ug Es! uS‏ - و 


A 


sly‏ چرنون FY‏ رڈو sol;‏ چ نھ مهس کہو 


The Prophet. “There is a man made by God, he is the saviour of 


the world, remain attached to his feet, and say no more." 


سب سکهی نک پیا پیار سب میں هی ارر سب سون YS‏ 
واكي آن am?‏ یہہ بها جائى هی بن دیکہی چا 


God. “He is the dearest of friends, he is in all, and distinct from 
all, his ways I like, and though I have not seen him, I have a longing 
after him." 


يبيلي جراغ کي 
تيلي 6 تيل كمهاركا Kee‏ هادي كي سونث نواب IS K‏ 


Lamp. “The oil of the oilman, an earthen-ware vessel of the 
potter, the trunk of an elephant, the flag of a Nawab.” 


پبيلي خریزہ 
دس ناریکا ايكبي نر بسكي باهر Bly‏ گهر 
پیدهه ست اور بیت نرم مذية مینها تاثير گرم 


Melon. “Ten women, one man, it lives outside the village, the 
back i8 hard, the belly soft, it sweetens the mouth and is warm in its 
effects.” | 
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| T 
کو ھت | پپیلی حلالشور‎ - 


كمائي ابني پھینک uss‏ اور جي پر نہیں ملال 
| کش Pee‏ 
Un ye‏ همست جات هس جو روزي کھائی 


Sweeper. “He throws away his earnings (i. e. dirt) yet he is not ` ہو‎ 


disgusted; why do people avoid him, though he eats his lawful earn- 


ings." (The last micra’ is a play on the word Halál-Khór a sweeper.) 1 


Leaving the other riddles which I had copied for a separate article, 
I will mention another little work of Amyr Khosraw of which no 
mention is made by Qáyim. ‘This is a Nicáb that is to say a rhymed 
vocabulary in Hindee, Persian and Arabic, intended to be learned by- 
heart by children. It is commonly called Kháliq Báriy from the 
initial words. The author mentions his name and explains its meaning 
notin a very clear manner : "۱ 

c‏ مولوي صاحب سرن پذاه كد! بهكهاري خسرو شاه 

The vocabulary consists of near 200 verses, and is in various metres, 
with a view of illustrating them. The following is a specimen: 

شرم جي در 5935 اج حاصل كبك باج خراج 
طالح بخت جو dd‏ بھاگ لح سرود ترذم راگ 

* Sharm (shame) is the Persian for the Arabic Haya and láj is the 
Iindee; and hácil, and báj in Persian and Kharáj in Arabic are 
synonymous, and mean public revenue. Tali in Arabic, bakht in 
Persian and bház in Hindee mean destiny. Lahn and tarannum in 
Arabic, sarúd in Persian and rág in Hindee mean a tune.” 

The first Urdá poet after Myr Khosraw whom Qáyim mentions is 
Niry, a friend of Faydhy and consequently a contemporary of Akbar, 
he says that he has written only two or three Ghazals in Réklitah 
and mentions only one verse. 

YA‏ نوري — هی نہ رب هی 

“ Every person who acts deceitfully is no doubt afraid. Poor Nüry 
has not done any thing wrong and does not fear.” 

After Nüry follows Mohammad Afdhal in Qáyim's list. It seems 
however that it was 'Xbd Allah Qo£obsháh (came to throne of Gol- 
conda in A. H. 1020—A. D. 1611) who first patronized and thereby 
raised Rékhtah poetry. 
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h ۲ و‎ Meteorological Observations kept at Rangoon. ] No. 6. 


Nore. 
x The site of the accompanying observations is the Medical officer's 
n (attached to the field Hospital?) quarters; they are in an open and 
exposed situation outside the great stockade, and not sheltered by 
surrounding jungle, that having been all cleared away by the Bur- 
mese before we took Rangoon. 

The house is built of wood, raised on pile of teak 8 feet high, and 
the floor about that distance from the ground, which, in the immedinte 
vicinity, is sandy and quickly absorbs the rain. It is about one mile 
due south of the Dagon Pagoda which, the Engineer officers inform 
me, is in Lat. 16? 47' 56" N. Long. 96? 13' 27" E. about one mile 
north of the river and raised above it about 40 feet. 
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Remarks for the Month. 


The register was not commenced until the 8th, no instruments until 
that time being available. 

The air during the first 8 days very dry; evaporation great ; steady 
land and sea breezes, rendering the heat tolerable. In the evenings 
dense banks of cloud rising in the south with occasional lightning. 

On the 10th a few drops of rain fell followed by a great fall of the 
temperature ; squalls of wind with thunder during the night, but no rain. 

On the 11th more rain fell at noon ; cloudy with lightning at night ; 
To air not so dry and much cooler. Wind varying between S. E. S. W.; 
— — Occasional heavy gusts of wind with rain and lightning ; cloudy at night. 
12. Rain fell heavily last night, commencing at about 10, accom- 
— —  panied by strong wind, thunder and lightning. 

E 13. Warmer; a few showers with squalls of rain and wind with 
distant thunder. 

` - 14. Showers occasionally ; wind prevailing from S. E. cool in with 
wie fresh breezes and thunder occasionally. 

E 15. Wind in the morning S. E. with light showers ; at about 3 p. ۰ 
T — iss: changed suddenly with violent squalls of wind and rain to N: W. 
: | m 6. Light showers ; close ; occasional squalls. 

124 Ditto. 18. Showers ocensionally, but very light, cool — 
T weather, but very close when the wind drops. 

0۰ 2200. 20. Heavy squalls of wind and rain from west. 
— وق‎ 21. Nene er and fresh, only one slight shower at sunset. - — ea 
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22. No rain; cloudy with cool breeze before noon ; heavy rain. after — 
noon ; violent thunder storms with wind. ** du 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27. Much cold; the former — with — of | 
rain ; occasional thunder storms and variable winds. Y 

28, 29, 30, 31. Much the same weather; wind now steady. — 
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Hourly Observations commencing at Noon on the 21st May, — 
for 24 hours. d 


May. | Thermometer. 


¿ [Force and direction] Aspect of 
= of Wind. Sky. 


 w— 


1 
Hours: Wet. | Dry. 




















Noon.| 80 87 ۱29.91 | S. b. E. light. Cumali. 








lr.w.| 78 88 .90 | S. E. fresh. Cumuli-strati. 
2 78 82 .B9 | S. E. do. Ditto. 
3 774 821 .88 | S. b. E. do. Ditto, 
4 784 | 834 | .87 | 5. do. Ditto. ^7 
5 781 | 8 .88 | S. W. light. Cumuli, . 
0 79 82 .88 | S. W. rain. Cumuli-strati. 
7 763 | 79 .88 | S. W. light. Cirro-cumuli. 
8 76 784 | .88 | S. W, do. Cirri. i 
9 77 784 | .91 | Calm. Ditto. Calm and close. — 
10 77 783 .91 | Ditto. Ditto. Ditto sultry. Ê 
11 76 78 .91 | Ditto. | Ditto. Ditto. | 
12 70 | 77 90 | Ditto, 1 Ditto. Ditto. 
la.w.| 76 77 .89 | S. W. b. light. _| Ditto. 14 
2 76 77 88 | Ditto do. ‘s [| Clear over ١ 
head, Cirri 
| on horizon 
3 76 761 .87 | W. S. W. do. Ditto, 
4 754 | 764 | -88 | 5. W. do. Ditto, x 
5 754 | 76} | -88 | W. S. W. do. Cirro-strati be- 
gan from S 
6 79 764 | .89 | S. W. do. y; xs all over 
ay. 
; 764 | 774 | .91 | Ditto do. Ditto. 
8 77 794 | .91 | Ditto do. Cumuli-strati. 
9 79 | 82 | .92 | Ditto do. Ditto. 
10 79 85 .92 | S. S. W. do. | Ditto. 
11 80 86 .91 | Ditto do. Ditto. 
12 B0 871 .90 | S. b. W. fresh. | Cumuli. 
| 4 hours ua E. No tins gis- 
1 do. from 5. te ظ‎ 
Total, 1933. 5 20.0 |747.36| 4 do. from calm.| 24 bours. 
16 do. from S.W 





— | — | 


Mean. | 77.34 80.40 29.934 
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The first ten days of the month have been fine, but little rain, and 
that in showers attended occasionally by squalls of wind with tha js 
der. Weather close and sultry at times ; the air damp, Thermo ۱646۳5 — 
indicating but little difference between the wet and dry bulbs. VT 

The prevailing winds have been from the ۰ W. and the sky nearly la 
always overcast with dense clouds. EE 

During the middle and latter part of the month it has been much ` 
the same. The air damp, the sky cloudy, and the wind prevailing in x 
the S. W. Frequent heavy squalls, at time accompanied by thunder yA W 
and heavy shower, but of short duration. پا‎ A 

The quantity of rain registered by the copper-tube rain-guage with ہ‎ 
a graduated (to tenths) brass index rod, is 16.43. The Barometer is 
placed in an open exposed situation and beyond the influence of trees, — 
houses, walls, or other shelter. The Barometer is an Aneroid, No. | 
5117, which has been compared in Calcutta with the standard Baro- — — 
meter, but some are inclined to think its range now is rather too high. : : 
The Thermometers used are all by good makers, and several in number. 

J. Favrer, M. D. | 


Assistant Surgeon, Field Hospital, Rangoon. — = 
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Hourly observations commencing at 6 A. M. on 21st June, 1852. 
Field Hospital Rangoon. 




















P 
۳ June. |Thermometer.| Aneroid | Force and A | 
| oo] Barome- direction of —— of Rain guaze. 
- Fi. Wet. | Dry. ter. wind. ۱ “WA i 
Ga.m.| 6 77 2088 |S. W. Lt. |Cirro-strati. 
76 77} | 29.90 (Ditto .مل‎  |Cumulo-strati. 
1; 79 2992 (Ditto do. [Ditto do. Very light rain. 
8 794 | 29.93 IS. E. fresh. [Ditto do. Drops of rain. 
77 78 29.92 Is. do. Ditto do. 
764 784 | 29.93 (Ditto do. [Ditto do. 
12 Noon.| 754 17 29.90 |S. W. do. Ditto do. (Since yesterday at 


` noon, 0.16 inches 
۱ rain in guage, 
77 29.90 |S. W. Lt. |Strati—rain, (Light rain. 














1 76 | 
2 763 | 784 | 29.89 [Ditto do. |Cumulo-strati. Fair. ik 
3 774 | 80 29.87 Ditto do.  |Cirro-strati. (Ditto. 
4 771 804 | 29.86 Ditto do, ۰ Lt. rain. 
5 764 | 784 | 29.86 (Ditto do. ۵, Fair. 
6 76 78 29.87 [Ditto do.  |Cirro-cumuli. (Ditto. 
Hr 76 78 29.89 (Ditto do. (Ditto do, Ditto. 
8 76 78 29.89 (Ditto do. |Ditto do. Ditto, 
9 76 78 29.90 Ditto do. [Ditto do. Ditto. 
10 77 78 29,90 Ditto do, [Ditto do. Ditto. 
2E 77 | 79 | 29.91 Ditto do. Clear. Ditto few cirri on 
dia ۱ zí | YA horizon. 
32 738 | 79 29.91 (Ditto do.  |Cumulo.strati. P^ drops of rain 
1 | ۰ alling. 
1 75 | 78% | 29.88 |S.F. Strati. Heavy shower. 
a. 258 | 76 | 29.87 |S.W.Lt. (Dito. — Gentle light rain. 
3 75& | 76 | 29.87 [Ditto do.  |Cumulo-strati. Ditto, 
4 75 76 29.87 (Ditto do.  |Strati—rain. (Ditto. 
b 75 76 29.88 |S. E. do.  |Cumulo-strati. Since noon of yes- 
A i terday in guage 0.6 
65 75 76 | 29.89 |8. do. Ditto—rain. | inches of rain, 
22nd | | 
Fy l ren — 
= Total, |1907.0/1947.5 | 747.29 
I ۱ 76.28. 77.9 29.8916 
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* 


Nore. 


The weather during the early part of this month has been for the 
most part fine, especially during the day time. The prevailing winds 
have been S. W. with occasional heavy squalls accompanied by rain. 

The atmosphere cool and damp, evaporation very slight—the quan- 
tity of rain fallen up to the 15th a little more than 11 inches, the 
heaviest falls on the 9th 10th, and 12th. 

The latter part of the month rather wetter; wind prevailing from 
S. W. shifting occasionally to the N. and N. E. The rain has failen 
more during the day time than in the early part of the month. 

The maximum temperature at any time has been 89° Farht. but 
generally very much lower; the rain has for the most part fallen in 
showers. 

J. 7۰ 
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24 hours. ` 
July Force and | 
< 3 direction of عرسم‎ of 
21. wind.  . y- 
Sun- 
rise. Calm. Cumulo-strati, 
7 S. W. light.|Cumuli, 
8 Ditto do. [Ditto ~ 
9 Ditto fresh. Cumulo-strati.| rise fell Gentle shower, is 
t 
10 29.98 [Ditto do, [Scattered cum. Air*clear, | 
strati. ahr 
11 .97 [Ditto light. |Cumuli. Rev 
Noon 97 Ditto do. itto. ky overcast | 1 
with dense — t 
1 .97 [Ditto do.  |Ditto. Cumuli. i 4 
2 .96 [Ditto do.  |Ditto. ۱ 
3 .96  [Do.freshing Ditto. ۱ * 
4 94 [South do. ۰ Sky dark and 2 
5 .95 |S. by E. lt. |Cumulo-strati. threatening. © 
6 .96 [Ditto do. ۰۰ 1 vi " 
7 .98  |S.by W. do.|Cumuli. Sky less over- 
s .99 |S. by E. do. Ditto. caste + 
9 S, by W.do. Cirro-cumuli. Hazy about 
horizon and 
| no rain, 
10 01 South lt. ۵ ۰ Ditto. 
il .01 [Ditto do,  |Ditto. Ditto, ‘ 
12 00 S, by W. do. Ditto. Ditto. 
1 93 |S. W: do, ۰ Ditto. 
2 .96 Ditto do. |Cumuli, — clearing * 
off. 
3 .95 [Ditto do. (Ditto. Ditto. 
4 07 [Ditto squall Ditto. Raining gent- 
with a light ly. 
shower. : 
5 „96 [Ditto It. Strati & rain. Ditto. 
Ó A.M 96 Ditto do, Ditto. Ditto. 
-— _ -— 5 








J. FAYRER. 
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Mean,| 77.84| 80.32 29.97 
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92.) ` Literary Intelligence. ° 


Literary Intelligence. 


In Bombay the following works have been lithographed : - Er. ۱ 
A new edition of the Rawdhat as-Safá in one volume folio and much — 
clearer than the edition in two volumes which was published in 1261. — T e 
Dywane Háfitz, 8vo. 439 .مم‎ A. H. 1267. "This is the third or ` * 
fourth edition published at Bombay and the text differs both from. "s 
the Bombay 4to. edition of 1244, and from the Calcutta 4to. edition. . | 


"e 


* 


It is very elegantly written but not very correct. ES 
The Khamsah of Nitzámy small folio, 1265. This edition is not : 
correct. It comprises the Iqbál-námah Iskandary which is also ہک‎ 
called the Sekandar-námah Barry but not the Khirad-námah which is (v 
also called the Iskandar-námah Bahry and which in fact is rarely met — : 
with. The latter is being published in the Bibliotheca Indica, the first 2 
half is out and the second half is in progress. The Khamsah has 
also been lithographed at Teherán. 1 کل‎ 
A new edition of the complete works of Sa'dy in 4to. It is supe- 
rior to the folio edition of 1296, but much inferior to Mr. Harington's ` 
edition. Another edition has been lately made at Dilly. 
Of the Mathnawy of Jalál aldyn Rumiy two new editions have 
been made both in Svo. one is written in Naskhta'lyq 1267 and the 
other in Naskhy. The former is said to be more correct. 
Hamlahe Haydary or the history of Mohammad in verses by 
Mumin 'alyy Kirmány. “The author was a converted Parsee and died 
a few yenrs ago, folio near 600 pp. A. H. 1264. 
At Lucnow the Hamlahe //aydary of Bádzil (who died in A. ۰ 
1123) has been lithographed, it is a rhymed version of the Ma'ári) 
alnobüwat, in about 40,000 verses. Folio 238 & 333 pp. A. H. 1267. 





The first No. of the Journal Asiatique de Constantinople has been 
received from the Editor, M. Cayel, whose introduction draws atten- 
tion to the many gaps in early ‘Turkish History and to the materials 
available in Turkey for filling them up. Much information is doubt- 
less to be obtained from the Medjmoua, and Memoranda which he 
describes as abounding in the Turkish Libraries and which it is 
impossible that M. de Hammer can have exhausted. This No. pro- 
mises well and if, as he hints ina short preliminary notice on the 
contribution of au Armenian gentleman, the Editor should undertake 
to publish translations of old Armenian MSS. his Journale may be 


expected to furnish Orientalists with much useful material. 
3 v 2 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


For JUNE, 1852. 


eile Teu RR ل‎ lt U PT a — کیک کی‎ 


The usual monthly meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday 
the 2d instant, nt half-past 8 p. M. 

Sır James Corvirg, President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last month were read and confirmed. 

Read a letter from Captain Layard, forwarding, for presentation to 
the Society, a copper coin found at Gour, and another of the Dutch 
East India Company, dated 1790, brought from Coipang in the island 
of Timor. 

Lieut. Burgess, duly proposed and seconded at the last meeting, 
was balloted for, and elected an ordinary member. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot at the next meeting. 

C. Allan, Esq. C. S. ;— proposed by Sir James Colvile and seconded 
by Mr. J. R. Colvin. 

J. J. Ward, Esq. C. S. ;—proposed by Mr. Grote and seconded by 
Sir James Colvile. - 

Read a report from the Council, recommending that Bábu Rájendra- 
1۸1 Mittra having offered to edit the Prakrit Grammar of Kramadis'wa- 


ra, the Chaitanya Chandrodaya Nátaka, and the Aniruddha Champu, 
for publication in the Bibliotheca Indica, his offer be accepted. 


Resolved that the recommendation of the Council be adopted. 


Communications were received — 
ge From C. Allan, — — A to the Government 
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Referred to the Journal Committee. WA Tc É | 
2d. From Dr. Baddeley, submitting through Mr. Piddington, a 
paper entitled “ Notes on Whirlwinds." y = 7 


Ordered to be printed in the Journal. j 

3d. From Dr. A. Campbell, enclosing a paper entitled «p 
a Journey through Sikim to the Frontiers of Thibet.” 

Ordered for publication in the Journal, 040. 

4th. From Lieut. F. J. Burgess, through Captain Thuillier, stat- 1 4 
ing that the earthquake in Pillibheet of which he had previously com- 5 
municated a short account commenced at Victoria Gunge exactly at 2 
8° 7' 54" p. M. and ceased at 8° 29 24" P. ۰ — | 

Mr. Colvin drew the attention of the meeting to Mr. Bayley's offer — 
to forward a notice of the figure of Jupiter which was lately — 


* MT 
1 





" ٠١ 
; £ E 
کا‎ -y 


^ 


* 
to the Society, and recommended that the Secretaries be requested to 


communicate with him on the subject. | l wi 

Rev. J. Long enquired if it was the intention of the Society to make — — 
any use of the MS. History of Tipperah which Dr. Wise had sent to E 
it some time ngo. He made the enquiry, he said, by desire of Dr. W. — 
who wishes the MS. to be returned to him in the event of the Society's: کہ‎ 
not printing it in the Bibliotheca Indica. = 

This led to some conversation as to the merit of the work ; when aL: 
it was resolved that the MS. be referred to the Philological Committee 
to consider whether the philological character of the work was such ` ^ 
as to render desirable the publication of the whole or any part of it 
in the Bibliotheca Indica, or the retention of & copy of it for the 


Library. : 
The Librarian having submitted his usual monthly report the meet- 


a 


e" 

1 t 
1 ` 

9 2 
-— | 
LIN 


ing adjourned. 
Read and confirmed, 
7th July, 1852. (Signed) J. R. COLVIN. 


Report of the Curator Museum Economic Geology. 

Geology and Mineralogy.—Major Jenkins has sent us Brom Assam some 
specimens of a tufaceous Limestone from the Naga Hills in the neighbour- 
hood of Jaipore, where it was laid open by a landslip. Major Jenkins 
observes that this locality was hitherto supposed to be devoid of any 
limestone, and that thus the discovery may be one of some Ifcal import- 


ance. 'Fhe limestone itaelf has nothing worthy of note about it. 
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Mr. J. W. Biss has presented a few miscellaneous fossil specimens and 
minerals, mostly from the neighbourhood of Bristol, from which we shall 
be able to select a few for our collections. p — ۳ 

Economic Geology.—Captain Sherwil has forwarded to the Museum, 
from Kursiong near Darjeeling, a quantity of common scnly Graphite of 
two different varieties, black and grey, of which he says : ihe 

` The bed or rather rocks bearing the mineral are 2600 feet thick! 
This has been principally brought to light by a landslip that I went to 
examine; No. 2 specimen is from the landslip.” 

As before said, this is unfortunately only an inferior description of 
graphite, of which, though in such abundance, the sale would not probably 
pay the costs of carriage and freight, but I have pointed out to Captain 
Sherwill the chances that a more compact kind may be found amongst or 
near to this, and the compact kind, as well known, is highly valuable 
for its use in the fine arts. 

Mr. Berdsmore of Mergui has forwarded a box of ores and slag which 

he supposed to be Copper, but the whole of them are Iron. A fine spe- 
| cimen of tin ore accompanies them. 
1 I have obtained for the Museum a specimen of American machine- LE 
made bricks, which are brought from that country to California, and here 
| as ballast, as I am informed; and being sold here are found very useful 
I from their stone-like hardness for the flooring of stables, and work of that 
^ description. 
LIBRARY. 
a The following additions have been made to the Library during the 1 
h month of May last. ۔‎ $- 
ya Presented. p ١ 
* Sindh, and the Races that inhabit the valley of the Indus. By Lieut, 
E. F. Burton. London, 1851. Svo.—PRESENTED BY THE AUTHOR, 
Symbolical Euclid in Urdu, edited by William Lawler, Anglo- Arabie 
Master of the Madrasah College. Calcutta, 1852. ۰ Lithograph.—By 
THE EDITOR. 
| "Proceedings of the Agri-Horticultural Society of the Punjab, from Ist £ 
` May to 31«t December, 1851. Lahore, 1852. 8vo.— Bv THE Socrery. «X 
` The Oriental Christian Spectator for April, 1852.—By THE Eprror. 
3 a ournal of the Indian Archipelago for February, 1852, (two copies). 
3 GOVERNMENT or BENGAL. 
— Register kept at the Surveyor General's Office, Cal- 
at a, for The month of April, 1852.—By rue Deputy SURVEYOR GENE- 
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The Calcutta Christian Observer for سو‎ 1852 —By ras E DIT 
The Oriental Baptist for June, 1852.—Br Tux Epiron. pen 
The Upadeshgk for June, 1852,—By THE SAME. | 
Is Bible the Book of All, or is it but the Book of the Few? Ar 
to Dr. Cahill's tract, distributed by Roman Catholics at the doors of St. 
John's and other Protestant places of worship. Gro Rpmphlet.—Br TE * 
AvTHOR. T e 
Bibidáhrtha Saügraha, No. 6.—Bv rue Eprror. ۱ ۱ 
The Tattwabodhini Patriká, No. 106.—Bv THE TaTTWABODHINÍ Sasna’. 
Citizen Newspaper for May, 1852.—Bv THE ۰ . * 
Purchased. Ad 
Annals and Magazine of Natural History for March, 1852. — 
Journal des Savants for January, February and March, 1852. 5 Aa * 
Comptes Rendus, Nos. 5 to 13. — 1 
Edinburgh Review, No. 193. ' 
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For Jury, 1852. ۱ 
At a meeting of the Asiatic Society held on the evening of the 7th " 


of July, 1852. 
J. R. Corvin, Esq., Senior Member of the Mo present, in the 


chair. 

Babu I'swarachandra Ghosál was introduced as a visitor by Bábu ۱ 
Ramgopaul Ghose. 

The proceedings of the preceding meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presents were received. 

Ist. From C. E. Blechynden, Esq. Ghotal, a Hindu image found 
at Purnah, a village situated in Purgunnah Burdah, Zillah Hooghly. 

2nd. From Dr. Fayrer, Rangoon, through Messrs. Henley and Co. 

5 stone and 2 wooden images of Buddha. 

3 wooden images of Buddhist Devotees. 

1 Ditto of a monster. 

A Burmese short sword. 

Four pieces of Burmese painted glass. 

A wooden instrument for keeping poison (7) 

3rd. From J. W. Dalrymple, Esq. Under-Secretary to Qus Govern- 
ment of Bengal. A map of the province of Orissa, for the Museum of 


Economic Geology. 
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From Captain Thuilier, Deputy Surveyor General, forwarding a 
Mnp of Orissa for the Society's Library. 

From Dr. N. Wallich, through Messrs. Cantor and Co., his trans- 
lation of Professor Eschricht’s Memoir on the Gangetic Dolphin. 

Messrs. C. Allen, and .ل‎ 1. Ward of the Civil Service, duly pro- 
posed and seconded at the last meeting, were balloted for, and elected 
ordinary members. 

Bábu Ramánáth Bannerjea was named for ballot at the next 
meeting ;—proposed by J. R. Colvin, Esq. and seconded by A. Grote, 
Esq. 

Read a Report from the Council stating that at the recommenda- 
tion of the Library Committee they have resolved on the publication 
of a Catalogue of the Library, the cost of such a work being estimat- 
ed at about Rs. 360 ; and that they have further placed Rs. 500 at 

E the Committee's disposal for the purchase of books. 

A Meteorological Register kept at Rangoon, during the month of 
May last, by Dr. Fayrer, communicated through Mr. Blyth, was laid 
on the table. 


rts Ordered on a suggestion from Captain Thuillier that a copy of the 
i Meteorological Register be placed at the disposal of the Editors of 
t RC the daily papers of Calcutta for publication. 

* Read a letter from Mr. Beadon forwarding on behalf of Mr. Beaufort 
ٹا‎ ` a collection of coins (22 specimens) found in Jessore near ۰ 










pur, together with a report on the same by Babu Rájendralál Mittra. 
M | Resolved that Mr. Beaufort be thanked for the collection, and that 

he be at the same time requested to favour the Society with further 
» particulars as to the finding of the coins. 

The Curators and the Librarian submitted their usual monthly 
reports, and thanks having been voted for the nbove communications 
und presents, the meeting adjourned. 

(Signed) 
LIBRARY. 
The 0. works have been added to the Library since the 


J. W. CoLvirLkE. 


* 


Presented. 
7 [CN وي‎ 2 in librum as Sujutii de nominibus relativis, 
p inseriptum Sup لپ‎ continens novorum codicum collationem et exerpta 
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cx as-Sámánii libro فی الانساب‎ et ibno 'l-Athiri libro GUI, Scripsit P.J. 
Veth. Lug. Bat. 1851, 4to.—PnxseNTED ny THE CURATORS OF THE Aca- | 
DEMY OF LEYDEN. * 


4 P ۱ 

Specimen e literis Orientalibus exhibens librum Geneseos, seeundum ا‎ — | ( 
Arabicam Penteutachi Samaritani versionem ab Abu Saido conscriptam. | i A Md 
Edit A. Kuenen, Lug. Bat. 1851, 8vo.—BY THE SAME. نے‎ «c OI 

Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 1st series, —— 
Vol. VI. Part I. and New Series Vol. II. Part II.—Bx THE ACADEMY. 0 

A Memoir of Samuel George Morton, M. D. By Charles D'Meigs, | 
M. D. Philadelphia, 1851, 8vo. Pamphlet.—By THE same. 2 U ١ 

Conversations about Hurricanes; for the use of Plain Sailors. By 7 
Henry Piddington, Esq. London 1852, 8vo.—Bv AUTHOR. | 

Bulletin de la Société de Geographie, áth series, Vol.L—Bv tae SocrETY. ۰ 

Observations made at the Magnetical and Meteorological Observations ہ‎ E 
at Hobarton, Van Dieman's Island, VoL II. London 1852.—By DIRECTION  — De 
OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. M 

Uber die Sprache der Jakuten. Grammatik, Text und Wörterbuch. Von D 
Otto Bohtlingk. St. Petersburgh, 1851, 44o— By THE AUTHOR. 

Vendidad capita quinque priora. Emendavit Christianus Lassen, 
Bonnae, 1852, Svo. 2 parts.—By THE AUTHOR. 

The Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, Vol. XXI. 
By THE SOCIETY. | 

On the Geology of Part of the Himálayan Mountains and Tibet. By 
Capt. R. Strachey. Pamphlet.—By THE AUTHOR. 

On the Physical Geography of the Provinces of Kumaon and Gurhwal. 
By R. Strachey. Pamphlet.—By THE AUTHOR. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlündischen Gesellschaft. Fünfter 
Band IV. Heft.—By THE GERMAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 

Report of the Revenue Administration of the Lower Provinces for the 
official year 1850-51. Calcutta 1852, foolscap folio.—By THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF BENGAL. 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago, for March and April 1852. Two 
copies each.—By THE SAME. 

Selections from the Records of the Bengal Government No. VI.—By 
THE SAME. x 

On the Gangetie Dolphin. By Don. Fred. Eschricht. Translated 
from the Danish by Dr. N. Wallich, ۰ Pamphlet.— By THE TRANSLATOR. 

An Essay on Bengali Poetry in Bengali, by Rangalála Bannerjya, 12mo. 
By THE AvTHOR. -* 

Journal Asiatique No. 85.—By rmx Asiatic SecigrY or Panis. 
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Oriental Christian Spectator for May and June 1852.—By THE EDITOR. 
The Missionary for June and July 1852.— Bv rue ۰ 
, The Tattwabodhini Patrika, No. 107. — Bx tne TATTWABODHINT’ SABHA’. 
Annual Report of the Tattwabodhini Sabhá, 8vo. Pamphlet.—By THE 
BAME. : 
Meteorological Register kept at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
J for the month of May, 1852.—By THE DEPUTY SURVEYOR GENERAL. 
The Oriental Baptist for July, 1852.—By THE EDITOR. 
The Calcutta Christian Observer for July 1852.—By THE ۰ 
The Upadeshak for July, 1852.—By tae ۰ 
The Benares Magazine for April, 1852.—By THE ۰ 
The Citizen for June 1852.—By THE EDITOR. 
The Purnachandrodaya for June, 1852.— Bv THE ۰ 
Wind and Current Charts, by Capt. Maury.—By THE AUTHOR, 


- JExchanged. 
The Calcutta Review, No. 33. 
Y The Atheneum for November, 1851. 
5 The London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, Nos. 13, 
E 14, 15. 
Purchased. 


The Edinburgh Review, No. 194. 
The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, for May, 1852. 
Ra'yENDRALA'L MITTRA 














Fon August, 1852. 
The Society met on the evening of the 4th instant, at _half-past 
8 P. M. 
Sir James Corvinr, Kt., President, in the chair. 
The following visitors were present at the meeting :—Mr. Montre- 
"sor on the introduction of Mr. Welby Jackson, Mr. Sterndale on ditto 
of Captain Thuillier, and Colonel Bersenczey on ditto of Dr. Sprenger. 
The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. | 
The following presentations to the Library and to the Museum of 
` Antiquities were announced. | . 
—— * From C. Murehead, Esq, Principal of the Grant Medical 
` CollegesBombay. Annual Report of the College for the Session 1851-52, 
EU and a copy of Dr. Cole's Introductory Lecture. | 
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۱ 2nd. From Professor Fleischer on behalf of the German Orienta 
Society. 'The Journal of that Society, Vol. VI. part I. BN ا‎ 

3rd. From Major Troyer. His French translation of the Ráj- ` | 
tirangini, Vol. HI. Y 

From E. E. Salisbury, Esq., Secretary to the American Oriental | 
Society, Vol. II. of the Journal of that Society. With reference to 
Mr. Salisbury's offer to estnblish an exchange of publications, Re- ^ 
solved, that a set of the Researches, and of the Journal as far as CEN 
available, be presented to the American Oriental Society, and that ` 
future Nos. of the Journal be sent to it as published. vo EM 

From Mr. J. T. Bodel Nyenhuis, Secretary to the Netherland's — — 
Society of Literature. للق‎ catalogue of the Society's Library. - IDE | 

From Herr Schróter, Secretary General of the Imperial Academy of ° — 
Sciences of Vienna, a set of the Academy's publications as follows : One 

Proceedings of the Historical and Mathematical classes for the ` 5 N 
years 1849-50-51. "r ہے چو‎ 

Transactions of ditto ditto for the same period. 

Fontes Rerum Austrincarum, Vol. ILI. 

Simony Alterthumer, Vol. I. 

Referring to the Academy's wish to establish an exchange of its 
publications, Resolved, that & set of the Researches and of the 8 
Journal as far as available be presented to the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences of Vienna, and that future Nos. of the Journal be sent to it 
as published. 

From Baron Von Hammer Purgstall—The Vienna Review for 1851, 
4 Vols., and the first two Vols. of his History of Arabic Literature. 

The following is an extract from the Baron's letter :— 

« 1 take the liberty of presenting by your channel to the Honorable 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, the first two Volumes of my history of 
Arabic Literature. This Asiatic Society having taken the lead of all 
those which have since followed its example, has also the first claim to 
the gratefulness of all Orientalists, and leads therefore the van in the 
dedication of the seven Asiatic Societies to which I have dedicated my 
work as a token of respect aud thanks for the honor conferred upon me 





as their member.” | 
Resolved—That the Society express to ‘Baron Purgstall its cordial 


acknowledgments of the compliment paid to it in his dedication. 
322 
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From Captain Layard, in the names of himself and Mr. J. J. Grey, 
of Goamntty, Malda; the following sculptures found in the north- 
western suburb of ancient Gour, now called Gungarampore. 

Ist. A reclining Female Figure with an Infant (from Mr. Grey). 

2nd. An Image of the god Surya. 

3rd. "Two stones with earv ing, apparently parts of an entablature 
over a door-lintel. 

From Mr. C. Rafa, Secretary to the Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquities—The latest publications of the Society. 

The subjoined is an extract from Mr. Rafn's letter. 

“ Application has been made to our Society several times, ns well 
from Great Britain, especially from Scotland, as also separately from 
Ireland, to publish an edition of the most important records contained 
in our ancient MSS. relative to the British Isles. The Archeological 
journeys lately undertaken by two of our Society's Fellows, Professor 
P. A. Munch, a Norwegian, and Mr. Worsaac, a Dane, have awakened 
an increased degree of interest for a project of this nature, and the 
time seems now to have arrived for proceeding to its realization. A 
new critical edition of the important Saga relating to the inhabitants 
of the Orkneys is the first object which we have in view, but that the 
plan may be carried out in a suitable manner, it is of importance to 
crente an interest for the same in the British Isles, for whose historical 
and Archeological inquirers, this work would be principally designed. 
This matter we beg earnestly to recommend to thé Council of your 
Society, and such of its fellows as may take an interest therein.” 

The thanks of the Society were recorded for the above presentations. 

Babu Rammanath Bannerjea, duly proposed and seconded at the 
last meeting, was balloted for and elected an ordinary member. 

Captain W. J. Nicolls, 24th Regiment, Madras N. L, was named 
for ballot at the next meeting ;—proposed by Mr. Grote, and seconded 
by the President, 

Communications were received. 
Ist. From Captain Layard, sending his drawings of the Gour ruins, 


l and of their architectural details for the inspection of the Society, and 


explaining his reason for sending them to England. 
The fellowing is an extract from Captain Layard's letter. 
<“ Captain Thuillier will make over to you a short MS. and two books 
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of rough drawings made at Gour during my short stay there in 
January last, My intention is to send them to England to my bro- - 
ther to allow him to judge whether they are of sufficient interest for Y 
publication. However as I obtained permission from Government ` ۱ 
through the kind intercession of the Asiatie Society to visit the ruins, ` E 
it is only just that I should show the Society that their kindness has | 
not been abused, and that all such objects as I considered of interest 
from their antiquity have been transferred, though I fear very inade- ` 
quately, to my sketch-book and MS. 

“I should say that my notes were intended for publication (if ap- — — 
proved of) in the Asiatie Soeiety’s Journal, but as they would be of 
little worth without the drawings, and the execution of these in pre- ۰. 
sentable form, being rather problematical in India, it is perhaps best — 
to forward all to England.” V 

2nd. From Major M. Kittoe, enclosing a note on the ancient gold. 
coins from near Benares, which were with the permission of Government. : 
exhibited at the general meeting of April last, together with copy p 
of a note on the same, by Mr. E. C. Bayley. * 








E 


> 


Ordered for publication in the Journal with the Catalogue which 
previously accompanied the coins, and with the fac-similes which 
have been taken of such of them as are worthy of note. 

3rd. From Dr. Fayrer, Field Hospital, Rangoon— Meteorological 
Register kept at Rangoon for the month of June, 1852. 

4th. Major M. Kittoe, reporting on some ancient silver coins found 
at Majdaha, near Benares, and sending drawings of them. 

Ordered that a letter be addressed to the Secretary to Government 
N. W. Provinces, in the hope of proeuring the original coins for the 

iety's inspection. | 
Apes — N. Bell, Esq., Secretary to the Royal Society of London, 
acknowledging receipt of the Journal Nos. 34 to 48, N. S. WA 
6th. From W. Barlow, Esq., Secretary to the Royal Institution, 
London, acknowledging receipt of the Journal No. 224. 

7th. From J. W. Dalrymple, Esq., Under-Secretary to the Govern- 
meut of Bengal, forwarding, for the information of the Society, copy of 
a letter from the Secretary to the Board of Revenue with its enclosure, 
respecting the existence of gold dust in the hill streams of the Char- 
duar Forest, in Central Assam. 

Referred to the Journal Cowmittee. 


5 — 
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Mr. Piddington read the following three papers aud exhibited the 
filtering apparatus referred to in one of them. 

Ist. Description of a cheap and simple apparatus for distilling off 
the Mercury from an Amalgam of gold or silver. 

2nd. On filtering the water of tanks in large quantities for the 
use of towns. 

3rd. On a Geometrical Measurement of the distances from Crest to 
Crest of the Barometric Waves in a Cyclone. 

The Curator of the Zoological Department of the Museum exhj- 
bited, in sheets, a copy of his catalogue of birds the publication of 
which has been delayed by his desire to consult references which have 
only lately become available. ١ 

The Curator of the Museum of Economic Geology and the Librarian 
having submitted their usual monthly reports the meeting adjourned. 

(Signed) J. W. CorviLE. 

Confirmed, September, 1st, 1852. 


LIBRARY. 
The following books have been added to the Library since June last. 
۳ Presented. 


Catalogus Codicum Orientalium Bibliothecze Academia: Lugdino Ba- 
tavae. Auctore R. P. A. Dozy. Vol. 11. Lugduni Batavarum 1851, 8vo.— 
PRESENTED nv THE CURATORS OF THE ACADEMY OF LEYDEN. 

Sitzungsberichte der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Mathe- 
matische Naturwissenschaftliche Classe, for 1849-50, (less No. for Dec., 
51.) (Nos. 1 to 4 of Vol. VI. and Nos. 3and 4 of Vol. VII.)—By THe 
IMPERIAL ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES, VIENNA- 

Ditto ditto, Philosophisch-historische Classe for 1849-50 and 51, (of Vol. 
VII. heft, 3, 4 and 5).—Dv THE SAME, 50 and 51. 

Denkschriften der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Mathe- 
matische Naturwissenschaftliche Classe, Vols. I. and IL. and Part 1. of Vol. 
111.--8+ THE SAME. 

Ditto ditto, Philosophisch Historische Classe, Vols. I. and 11. Parts 1 and 
2 —By THE SAME. ۱ 

Fontes rerum Austriacarum, Österreichische Geschichtsquellen. Zweite 
Abtheilung Diplomata et acta. III. Band. Liber Fundationis Monastern 

is Vienna 1851, Bro. BY THE SAME. ۱ 
— —* Analecten von Joseph Arneth. Wien.—By THE SAME. 


) 3 "pie Altrthümer von Hallstütter Salzberg und dessen Umgebung. Von 


iedrich Simony.—Bv THE SAME. : 
— — * der Araber, Von ihrem Beginne bis zu Ende des ب‎ 
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zwölften Jahrhunderts der Hidrchret. Von Hammer Pargstall, 2 Vols. roya m 
Svo.— By THE AUTHOR. 


Jahrbücher der Literatur for 1849.—By DARON von HAMMER Porc- 
STALL. AA 
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Bericht über den zu Kairo in Jahre D. H. 1251, in sechs Foliobanden — I 
erschieneen turkischen Commentars des Mesnewi Rumi's von F. Hammer - 
Purgstall.—Bv THE AUTHOR. 

Annaler for Nordisk Oldkyndeghed og Histoire, Udgivne af det Konig- 
lige Nordiske Oldss-krift Selskab 1849-50. By the Royal Society of North- 
ern Antiquities. à 

Antiquarisk Tidschrift, 1846-8.—By THE SAME. ۴ 

Report of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquities to its British and 
American Members, 8vo.— By THE SAME. 

Jáska's Nirukta sammt den Nighantavas herausgegeben von a Rudolph 
Roth. Gottingen, 1849.—By THE AUTHOR. 

Report of the Grant Medical College, Bombay, for 1851 -2.—Bv C. 
MunEHEAD, Esa. PRINCIPAL OF THE COLLEGE. 

Dr. Cole's Introductory Lecture delivered at the above College on the 
]4th Jan.—By THE SAME. ` 

Catalogus van de Bibliotheek der Maatschappij van Nederlandsche lefter- 
kunde, te Leiden. Leyden 1847, 3 vols. 8vo.—By THE SECRETARY or 
THE NETHERLAND LITERARY SOCIETY. 

Journal of the, American Oriental Society, Vol. II. and Part 1 of Vol. 
IIL—Dv THE SOCIETY. 

Catalogue of the Calcutta Public Library 1816.—Bv THE CURATORS OF 
THE LIBRARY. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Vol. VI. Parts 
1, 2.—Bv THE GERMAN ORIENTAL Society. 

Premier Memoir sur le Saukhya, par M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire., Paris 
1852, 4to.—Bv THE ۰ 

Histoire des Rois عل‎ Kachmir, "oL III. Paris 1852, 8vo.— By Major 
A. TROYER. 

The Indian Opium, its mode of preparation for the Chinese Market, 
from Drawings by Capt. Sherwill. London 202 dto.— By Carr. SHER- 


o 


WILL. 
Philosophical Transactions for 1851, Part IT. Bv tas RovAL Society 


or LoNDON: 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago for March, April and May, 1852.— 


w 
By rue EDITOR. 
The Calcutta Christian Observer for August, 1852. — By THE EDITORS. 


e 
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The Oriental Baptist for August, 1852, —Bv THE EDITOR. 

The Oriental Christian Spectator for J uly, 1852.—B v. THE EDITOR. 

The Upadeshak for gust, 1852.—By rue Epiror. 

An Examination of Religions, Part I. containing a Consideration of the 
Hindu Shastras in Sanskrit with an English Version and Preface. Mirza- 
pur, 1852, l2mo. 5 copies.—By THE AUTHOR, THROUGH Rev. K. M. 
BANNEHRJYA. 

The Missionary for August, 1852.—Bv THE EDITOR. 

Quarterly Journal of the Royal Geological Society of London, Nos. 29 
and 30.—BY THE ۰ 

Address delivered at the Anniversary Meeting of the Royal Geological 
Society of London on the 20th of February, 1852, by W. Hopkins, Esq. 
London, 1852 —By THE RovAL GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY or LONDON. 

Bulletin de la Société de Geographie 4me. sèrie Tome IL—BDv THE 
SOCIETY. : 

Journal Asiatique, Nos. 86 to 89.—By THE AsrATIC Society or PARIS, 

Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society of India. Vol. VILL. Part L.— 
By THE SOCIETY. 

Meteorological Register kept at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
forJune, 1852.—By THE DEPUTY SURVEYOR GENERAL. 

Tattwabodhiní Patriká, No. 108.—By THE TATTWABODHINI' SHABHA’. 
Purnacliandrodaya for July, 1852.—By THE EDITOR. 
The Citizen for July, 1852.—By THE EDITOR. 
Bibidhartba Sangraha, No. 8.—By THE EDITOR. 

Exchanged, 

The Atheneum from January to May, 1852. 

Jamieson's Journal, Nos. 103-4. 

London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazines, Nos. 16—20. 

Purchased, 


0 


Bunsen's Egypt, Vol. I. 
Mill's History of India, with continuation by Wilson, 9 vols. 
North British Review, No. 22. 
The Annals and Magazine of Natural History for June, 1852. 
Elphinstone's India, 1 Vol. 

^ Birds’ Researches into Buddhist Antiquities, 1 Vol. fol. 
Comptes Rendus, Nos. 14 to 21. 
Journal des Savants for April, 1852. 


 Hawelock's War in Afghanistan. —— 


Furgufson's Illustrations of the Rock Cut Temples of India. 


Ibái-ul-"Olám by ghuzzály, Arabic MS. 7 
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s 21 For SEPTEMBER, 1852. 

A = ee General meeting of the Asiatic Society was held 
nustant at half-past 8 p. m. M 

Sir JAMES Cotvire, President, in the Chair. 

The following visitors were announced, viz. Mr. Gonne on the intro- 
erae of Mr. Grote ; Mr. Ward on the introduction of Capt. Thuillier. 

e proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presents were received— | 

From Mr. W. W. Nicholls, Mission House, Sarawak. The skeleton 
or an Ourang Outang obtained on the left bank of the Batang Suppar 
river, in Borneo, * 

From A. J. M. Mills, Esq. A stone figure of Siva. i 

From Dr. Morgan of H. M. Ship Fox, through Dr. Fayrer. Two 
Burmese MSS. found in the house of the Governor of Bassien. 

Captain W. J. Nicholls, 24th Regiment Madras N. I., proposed 
and seconded at the last meeting, was balloted for, and elected an ordi- 
nary member. 

Dr. Morgan,of H. M. Ship Fox, was named for ballot at the next 
meeting ;—proposed by Dr. Sprenger, and seconded by the President, 

The President submitted on behalf of the Council the following 
reports : 

Ist. Recommending that the offer of Pandita ۸ 
Bidyáságara to edit the following Nátakas fur publication in the 
Bibliotheca Indica, be accepted. 

1. Venisanhára. 
2. Anargharághava. 
3. Prosannarághava. 
۱ 4. Nágánanda. 
3 5. Lalitamádhava. 

7 6. Vidagdhamádhava. 
əd. \Suggesting that the old stock of the Society’s Journal be 
henceforward sold at the following reduced prices, viz. 
To subscribers, at ........ Rs. 1 

, Non-ditto, ...... «+ «+ ++ مه‎ 1 
To subscribers, åt.. .....-- +< 0 1: 
. Nos. 123 to 227. , Non-ditto, .... او می‎ a 
at these recommendations of the Couucil be adopted). 
4 A 


Nos. 110, 118, and 123. 


& ۱۵ © © 
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3d. Bringing to the notice of the meeting the wishes of Lieut. 
Maury of the National Observatory, Washington, as explained in the 
following extracts from the letters to Dr. Buist, Secretary to the Bom- 
bay Geographical Society, through whom copies of Lieut. M.'s 
Wind and Current Charts were lately presented to the Society. 

“I am very much in want of materials for my charts relating to 
your seas—and this occurs to me. If you can gain access to any 
number of old log-books, which contain the direction of the wind once 
for every eight hours, and which give daily the temperature of air and 
water, though this last shall not be n sine qua non, I will pay for 
abstracts therefrom at the rate of two cents the day, 1. e. suppose the 
copyist makes the abstract from the log of a vessel that has been 100 
days at sea, he will receive therefore £2. ° 

“The tracks which I want on these terms relate to the Indian 
Ocean only, calling that the Indian Ocean, which extends south from 
Asia between Africa and New Holland, and which is to the westward 
1 of a line drawn from New Guinea to China. This is the region as to 

which I am most lame of materials, and for abstracts of which I will 
agfee to pay as above, if you deem it expedient to employ one or more 
copyist on these terms. I have employed copyists at the rate of 2 
cents per log, for other parts of the ocean, and a quick writer can easi- 
ly earn dollars 6, or dollars 8 a day.” 

* * * * 

“I am very desirous to obtain some account of the Infusoria in the 
rain-dust ; can you not help me to it?” 

Resolved that the Society offer to receive and communicate to Lieut. 
Maury any information which may be elicited by the publication of 
the above extracts. 3 1 

The President then addressed the meeting as follows :— ( 

* I need hardly remind you that since our last meeting, the Society 
has sustained a great loss by the death of one of its most distinguished 
and accomplished members, Mr. Henry Torrens. 

« On the morning of the day on which we last met, I fully expected 
to have the pleasure of bringing him hither with me in the evening ; 
you are all probably aware that in the course of that very day jhe was 

brought 4o my house dangerously ill, and that in less. than a fo 
he was numbered with the dead. | 
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ee * — that there are — here present whose earlier and 
— —— * acquaintance with Mr, Torrens, and whose longer connec- 
Hs Society, make them more competent than I am, both to 
speak fitly of his brilliant and versatile talents, and of the particular 
services which, in the period of upwards of fifteen years, during which 
he was a member of it, he rendered to the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; 
yet I cannot forget that even I had, for nearly seven years, the happi- 
ness or possessing his friendship, and of occasionally enjoying his con- 
versation. Since his demise it has been my painful duty to look over 
some of his note books and unfinished MSS., and I can truly say that 
that inspection has strengthened the impression which I previously 
entertained of the wide and diversified range of his knowledge, and of 
the restless activity of his mind. Again, there is no reagén why I 
should not speak of his labours on behalf of this Society ; of them each 
of us may say monumenta manent, and so long as the pages of our 
Journal, and the collections accumulated in our Museum, shall endure, 
monumenta manebant. 1 
** Mr. Torrens, as many of you know, came to this country at an age 
somewhat more advanced than that at which the members of his Mis- 
tinguished service generally begin their career. He had completed 
a classical education at the University of Oxford; he had afterwards 
mixed more largely than most of his standing, in general Society. He 
possessed several of the languages of Modern Europe. He was more 
than commonly conversant with the literature of Europe ; yet it must 
be admitted, that in spite of these manifold distractions he took kindly 
to the land of his adoption. In truth, the East had many and peculiar 
charms for his lively fancy and active spirit. Its languages (particular- 
ly Arabic and the kipdred tongues), its antiquities, its history, its tradi- 
tion derived from ages when history melts in fable, the origin and 
distribution of its races—were all subjects of deep and constant interest 
to him. It is not for me to assign a precise value to his labour as an 
Orientalist. Those, however, if such there be, who would look at his 
works of this kind with a critical eye, and contrast them with the pro- 
ductions of more profound and laborious scholars, would do well to 
recollect that they were the fruits of hours snatched from the claims 
of official life, and that these various studies were combined with the 
cultivation of general literature, with researches into military history — 
| 4 A ۵ 
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to the study of whieh he was attracted by the memory of his distin- 
guished father,—nay more, with devotional duty paid at the shrines of 
the lighter Muses, and with excellence in more than one of the gracé- 
ful arts which contribute so much to the enjoyment of social life. 

۶ But it is not merely as one of its most accomplished members that 
Mr. Torrens claims from the Society, the tribute of its regret. For ۱ 
nearly six years he served it as Honorary Secretary. Now, in every nume- 
rous body there must be differences of opinion, and these differences 
will beget opposition, and it may be that some of those who now hear 
me, may have heretofore objected to this or that detail of Mr. Torrens's 
administration. I think, however, that all, who look but candidly upon 
that portion of the Society’s history, will admit, that if there were any 
faults in His administration, they were the faults of a generous temper, 
which in aiming at great ends, does not very nicely calculate the means, 
and thatin all.be did, he was animated by a sincere and zealous desire 
to maintain and exteud the reputation and usefulness of this Society. 

“IJ find that on the occasion of his retirement in 1846, from the 4 
Office of Secretary, a general meeting of the Society came to this reso- 
lutibn. 

* “That the Asiatic Society of Bengal, on the occasion of their being 
deprived. of Mr. 'Torrens's services as their Honorary Secretary, do here- 
by record their grateful sense of the distinguished zeal and ability with 
which, for several years, he has conducted the duties of that office. 
And as a testimonial of their respect, they further resolve to elect 
Mr. 'Torrens au Honorary. Vice-President of the Society, and they 
solicit that, in this capacity, he will continue to afford them his highly 
valuable co-operation in the prosecution of the numerous objects of 
literary and antiquarian research, which he has already pursued with 
such eminent success," * 

** I am sure that none will, now that he has been taken from us, be 
disposed to dissent from those terms of praise, with which the Society 

„ recognised the value of his services whilst they were yet recent, and 
he yet alive, and certain I am, that, even if any there be who may 
think that in the warmth of friendship I have said anything which 
their colder judgment cannot approve, there are none who will dissent 


from the more measured terms of the resolution, which I have now the 


honour to propose, which are ;— ` i 
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EM this meeting desires to record its sense of the loss which the 
© Society of Bengal has sustained by the death of Henry Whit- 
lock Torrens, Esq. B. C. S., who was for upwards of fifteen years an 
accomplished and distinguished member of the Society, and whose 
eminent services when holding the office of Honorary Secretary were, 
on his retirement from that office in November, 1846, especially 
acknowledged in the resolution then recorded by the Society.” 


The resolution having been seconded by Mr. J. R. Colvin was car- 
ried unanimously, ۳ 
Read letters— | 
15t.—From Mr. Beale, Agra College, inclosing a paper on the Influ- 
ence of the moon on the Weather, in continuation of Mr. Middleton's 
observations on the same subject, for the year 1852, 5 
2nd.—From F. Skipwith, Esq., Sylhet, enclosing a rough and imper- 
fect copy of an inscription on a stone, at a place called-Laur, in Sylhet, 


and announcing that Captain Cave intends ere long to visit the spot. 


personally, and to communicate to the Society the result of his visit. 

3rd.—From Dr. Fayrer, Rangoon, forwarding a Meteorological Re- 
gister kept at the Field Hospital, Rangoon, for the month of July? 

Subjoined is an extract from a private letter of Dr. F. to Mr. Blyth 
regarding the apparatus exhibited at the July meeting. | 

“ The instrument sent down to you as for containing poison, is a 
very different thing. It is for making fire by compressiog the air 
suddenly. A piece of cotton being stuck on the end of the piston, 
it is suddenly forced down and withdrawn at the same instant. The 
cotton comes out ignited. I have lit dozens of cheroots with that very 
one. It is wonderfully ingenious for a savage to have found out. I 
have seen a complicated brass instrument in lecture-rooms nt home 
that did not do it a bit better.” 

4th.—From Dr. Bedford, sending an English translation, by Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon Buddinauth Birmo, of a Mugh system of medicine. 
Referred to the Council. 

Reports having been received from the Librarian and the Curator of 
the Zoological Department, the meeting adjourned. 

(Sigued) Wen JACKSON, V. P. 
Oct. 6th, 1852. . 
e 
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Dr. A. CAMPBELL, Superintendent of Darjeeling—with a epo 
(Communicated by Sim JAMES CorviLE, KT.) 


(Continued from page 501.) . 


- 0 19th October, و ۷ط‎ Lake, North-East Bank. E n. 

Thermometer fell during the night to 14°, radiating do. to 9°; a A 
calm night; south-easterly squalls: this morning, bright sunshine, and 
the clearest of blue skies. „All my people are ill with head-ache and | 
vomiting, and quite knocked up from the continued effects of this ` 
elevated atmosphere. Elevation of this place 17,500 feet, which is the | 
highest encampment we have had. My eyes are inflamed, and the skin I 
is peeling off my face from the excessively sharp wind and — sun 
of yesterday; my nose bled profusely this morning; but I 
escaped head-ache and other painful symptoms, althouzh we were 
all day yesterday at elevations of 18,000 feet, and higher. The 
direction of the Cholamoo Lake is north-east and south-west; it is 
about two miles long and half a mile broad ; sloping banks with occa- 
sional rocky belts and swamps characterise the west side. The east 
side i is flat, dry, rocky and barren; a rusty red-coloured rocky-terraced 


Diary of a Journey through Sikim to the Frontiers of Thibet.— By 
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| x. spi ir fror the east end of Kanchanjhow bounds the lake to the west, 
1 and divides it from the Yeumtso lake. ‘The most easterly*source of 
5 the Lachen runs from the east of the Cholamoo Lake; it rises in a 
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564 A Journey through Sikim. [No. 7. 
glacier of Donkinh. At present it is a mere rivulet, and never carries 
much water; it is joined by the stream from this lake a quarter of a 
mile below the exit, where the stream is not more than a foot deep, 
and ten yards across. The Lake has two affluents. The principal 
one to the westward is from n glacier of Kanchanjhow. “The other 
carries the draining of the Donkiah Pass, which is first collected at its 
foot in a small, circular deep lake, the outlet of which at present is 
some feet nbove the level of the water. Probably it does not overflow 
in this arid and rapidly evaporating region, except during the height 
of tlie rainy season. 

We found a bed of grey limestone with traces of small organic 
remains, in the bed of the eastern source of the Lachen. 

I started from camp at 10 A. M. to cross the Donkiah Pass into 
Sikim, and march to Momay Samdong in the Lachoong valley. It 
was a delightful day, and it was with great regret I bent my steps to 
the south. ‘Thibet is no doubt a barren land, and the severity of its 
climate is adverse to the real enjoyment of life; but from sunrise till 
sunset it is indeed a pleasing and happy land to wander over, and 
althóugh my reason taught me to regard it as little better than ۵ 
desert, I could never look on its red hills shading off into sapphire 
blue and perpetual snow, and its yellow downs of scanty grass and 
scorched herbs lighted up to a dazzling pitch by an unclouded sun 
and lying under the bluest sky, without declaring that it was highly 
attractive and nlmost beautiful. 

Hooker is less excited by the novelty of Thibetan scenery than I 
am ; he is going to ascend a peak of Donkiah near the Pass, and about 
20,000 feet, to try and get other sights of Chumulári. 

The Donkiah Pass between Sikim and Thibet is over a saddle in ñ 
sharp rocky ridge which connects the great Donkiah mountain—mis- 
named Powhunry by Col. Waugh—with Kanchanjhow ; the direction 
of this ridge is east and west, and it is thrown off from a great spur 
of the Donkiah. Elevation of the crest of Pass 18,500 feet. Elevation 
of the highest peak of Donkiah 23,176 teet. ‘The ascent from our en- 
campment on the Cholamoo Lake was gradual, for about two miles, the 
ground rocky and almost devoid of vegetation ; another mile of steeper 
ascent breught me to the foot of the Pass—where vegetation ceased 
—18,000 feet. 
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From this point the ascent was exceedingly steep, and the track 
lay over and among loose stones and rocks of gneiss and quartz. غ1‎ 
took me just an hour from the point at which vegetation ceased to 
get to the summit on an indifferent pony, which I rode almost all the 
way. My breathing was a good deal affected, and my pulse above 100. 

The Thibetan guard lent us six of their yaks to take some of our 
baggage up the Pass to the Sikim frontier ; this is on the crest of the 
Pass, and marked by cairns of stones; here they deposited the loads, 
and the drivers could not be prevailed on to take them a step farther, 
although our coolies were so ill as to be unable to carry the loads. 
The yaks ascended easily and quickly compared with the men and 
ponies; but even they appeared to be a good deal affected in their 
respiration at this elevation. "They were eating the snow which lay 
in patehes near the patb, as they went back. 1t was calm and warm, 
as I ascended the north face, but on the crest a cutting wind from the 
south made it very cold indeed. There was no snow on the road as I 
ascended the north face, nor, as I descended, on the south side: but 
it lay in patches among the rocks all the way on both sides. Oa the 
mountain to the west of the Pass, snow lay deep in hollow places to 
within 300 feet of the smaller lake. ‘These snowed places may have 
had glacial ice in thein, but the surface of the s10w was then smooth, 
and was probably quite recent. There was no vegetation for 500 feet 
on either side of the crest of the Pass, i. e. north or south faces. 
The line of vegetation may be estimated at 18,000 feet on both sides. 

I reached the top of the Pass at 1 p. M. $ all the coolies were up at 
the same time, but much oppressed in breathing, and suffering exces- 
sively from severe head-aches. I had a fine view of the main peak 
aud massive part of Donkiah Lah which lies to the south-south-east 
of the Pass. Five small lakes, which flow into the Lachoong, and lie 
about 6 or 800 feet below the top of the Pass, were also in sight. 1 
left Hooker’s Barometer for him in a niche of one of the cairns on 
the top of the Pass, took a last look at Thibet with real regret, and 
facing a bitter south wind descended into the valley of the Lachoong 
river along which I travelled to Momay Samdong, reaching it at 5 
p. M. The coolies left Cholamoo at 8 A. M., crossed the Pass at 1 p. m., 
and reached Samdong at 6 p. M. The distance is not ‘wore than 
thirteen miles. 
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The descent from the Pass on the Sikim side is steep and rocky 
like the north side. "The top of the Pass is 800 or 1000 feet above 
Cholamoo Lake, something less perhaps above the Lachoong lakes. 
On descending into Sikim—800 feet or so—the change from Thibet is 
already apparent. Instead of the red colour and friable structure of 
the Thibet hills, and the sandy soil of its downs tinged yellow with 
scorched grass and a few herbs, we find grey gneiss with a black peaty 
soil, and vegetation still alive, although now browned with winter tints. 
Instead of a clear sky, bright sun and dry atmosphere, we had, a 
couple of miles down the valley, a thick mist and heavy clouds upon 
the mountains ;—vegetation increased gradually as we came along; 
first it was composed of grass and sedges only, then the dwarf rhodo- 
dendrons appeared, and increased as we came down until it quite 
covered the hills about Samdong road—good enough for ponies—trom 
the Lachoong Lake. There is one hut built of stone partially roofed 
with boards at Samdong, and no other habitation or shelter. We 
pitched a tent for ourselves, leaving the hut for our people. 

4 October 20th. 

Momay Samdong, elevation 16,000 feet. We halt here to-day, to 
allow our people to recover from their head-aches and the other dis- 
tressing symptoms produced by travelling at our late high elevations, 
and by the great cold they have been exposed to. Nurkoo, a Lepcha 
of mine, was so ill yesterday at Cholamoo that I feared for his life. 
He had the worst symptoms of apoplexy without a thumping pulse, 
and could with difficulty be roused to consciousness. I was afraid to 
bleed him, but a large dose of jalap helped to do him good, 1 think, 
for although he was carried over the Pass, thereby ascending 800 feet 
more, he wns lively when he reached this; but still he had an excru- 
ciating hend-ache. As I came down the Puss I han to rouse up four 
coolies who lay on their knees and faces in great pain with head-aches, 
and to force them to move. This position was much preferred to any 
other by all the sufferers, who were so listless and sick that if left 
alone they would not, I believe, have ever moved from where they lay. 
Although I am subject to severe head-aches under ordinary get: 
stances, I have escaped them wonderfully here. ; Rapidity — 
ing in all Positions and oppression under exercise is all I have fel 
since leaving Tungu; but 1 have ridden wherever I could, and this 
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makes a great difference. The inflammation of the eyes, swelling and 
peeling of the face, with breaking out of the lips from whieh I am 
suffering, are no doubt attributable to the extreme dryness of the air, 


the cutting wind and the glare of the snow. In 'Fhibet we did not 


see any snow below 20,000 feet. Bhomtso—18 or 18,500 feet, on the 
top of which we passed the forenoon of the 18th—had not a particle 
on it. In the Lachung valley—Sikim—snow is now lying at about 
15,000 feet. South of the Himalaya, the quantity of snow that falls 
is very much greater than in Thibet, and from the greater moisture of 
the air and cloudiness of the sky, it is not carried off with the rapidity 
of evaporation which obtains in Thibet, where you do not find a rill 
even of water from the melting snow. Besides, in Thibet the snow 
falls in light feathery skiffs and not in flakes. I believe that the lowest 
snow-line we saw on the mountains to the north of us in Thibet, must 
have been upwards of 22,000 feet. On the Kambajong range, which, 
comparing them with Bhomtso, must be 20,000 feet at least, there was 
not a particle of snow. In Thibet the difference between the wet 
bulb and the Thermometers in air, was as much as 20 degrees. In Sikin 
and in this dry part of it—Samdong—the difference to-day is only 6°. 
We had heavy hoar-frost nightly iu Thibet, an hour after sun-rise it 
was gone, and not a trace of moisture was left on the ground. Ther. 
to-day at noon 46°, wet bulb 40°; southerly wind. At Yeumtso, at 
noon on the 17th, Ther. in air 52°, wet bulb 32°, minimum here at night: 
in the open air 22°, minimum at Yeumtso 5°. In a radiating metal- 
lic bowl it fell to 22. It commenced snowing at l P. ۰ to-day and. 
continued to fall till 7 P. M., when it lay 3 or 4 inches thick. "Ther. 
at 5 p. M. 329: south wind. Elevation of Samdong ; 16,000 feet, of 
Donkiah Pass, say 19,000 feet; yet it was free of snow on the 19th. 
October 21st. 

We march to Yeumtang. The Ther. fell last night to 22°. 
The mountains down the valley are heavily snowed. Yesterday we 
went up the bed of a stream north-east of Samdong, to examine à 
succession of glacial flats or lake-beds, which Hooker had visited iu 
the rains, and was anxious to shew to me. Went to two only, when 
the snow came on. This stream falls into the Lachoong غم‎ Samdong ; 
above the junction there is another flat lake-bed ; on leavit, our tents 
at 8 A. M. we went to examine a glacier of Kanchanjhow, which lies to 
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the north-west of Samdong, and about 2 miles off. The Moraine 
or rocky bed below the field of ice is about 3 miles long, and 300 to 
400 feet high. It is composed of rocks and stones of all sizes loosely 
huddled together, on the west side of this, nnd at the foot of the See- 
boolah Pass, which leads to the Lachen Valley, is a deep lake, the drain- 
age from which passes through the Moraine above noted, and issues at 
the east side of it as a large stream. There isa hot spring close by, 
which throws up air-bubbles from the bottom. Temp. 104° at noon; 
water quite clear; it has a slightly sulphurous smell ; no deposit out- 
side; Temp. of the glacial steam 419. 

A little lower down there is another hot spring; Temp. 116°; a 
good water-cress growing round it. Some crystals of sulphur at exit 
of spring ffom the rock—and silver dipped in the spring is turned 
brown by the sulphuretted hydrogen. Both waters are in repute as hot 
baths. A Lepcha of Hooker’s—Chitoong—who lost a Thermometer near 
the spring, was sent back from Yeumtang to search for it. He found 
it not far off at dark, but could not return to us that night, and the 
cold would have probably killed him, if he had lain down to sleep in the 
ope air. He stripped and lay comfortably in the hot bath all night. 

There is some good yak grazing at Samdong. The tsalor, faloo, and 
other dwarf rhododendrons abound round it, and there is a. plant very 
like heather, abundant near the great glacier—an andromeda. The 


descent of the valley for 3 miles is gradual—both sides are barren and 


rocky, with scarcely anything on them, except dwarf rhododendrons. 
This is succeeded for a short distance by some of the shrubby rhodo- 
dendrons, and some dwarf junipers; when quite suddenly nt about 5 
miles down, at the turning of a corner, a full mass of fine nnd varied 
vegetation is displayed in trees, shrubs and herbs, affording a very 
fine prospect. Among these are the Pinus Webbiana, large and smaller 
junipers, willows, birches, barbereys, mountain-ash, roses, thistle, ho- 
ney-suckle, primroses, asters, gentians, the chuka rhubarb, &e.; aud this 
is the character of the valley all the way down to Yeumtang. Dis- 
tance from Samdong 10 miles. A good riding road all the way along 
the west bank for 5 miles, when we crossed by a wooden bridge, then 
our road lay over 3 or 4 spurs abutting on the river, and at 2 miles 
from Yeuzatang it came on a flat expause—old lake-bed—2 miles 
broad or so, which continued all the way to the village where the 
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Ther. at 8 .م‎ m. 40°, fell during the night to- 
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Lachoong running smoothly is re-crossed to the west bank by a good 7 * 


wooden bridge. The village of Yeumtang has 25 houses built of — 


wooden walls with shingle roofs. They belong to the Bhotias of La- 


choong, who are now at that place with their cattle, this being too cold 


at this season. "They migrate up and down the valley from Yeunkta— 
5 miles above Samdong—to some miles below Lachoong. We reached 
Yeumtang at 5 p. M. 
349. There is some good grazing here, and it is rather a fine place, 
the valley being nearly two miles broad, with pine forests rising 1,500 


or 2,000 feet up the mountains which, above the line of pines, exhibit ` 


fine masses of rock topped with snow. 
Yeumtang, 22nd October. 

Halt here to-day. ‘There are some hot springs a mife down the 
valley, to which our coolies are gone to bathe their swollen faces and 
sore eyes. "Temp. of these springs 5° lower than the Samdong ones, 
when Hooker visited them in September. There are some very bold 
rocky peaks on the left bank of this valley above the village, which 
rise probably 5,000 feet above the river. یب‎ 

The pine forest extends to 1,500 or 2,000 feet. Excellent pfbnies 
in this valley. The Phipun or manager trades a good deal with Thi- 
bet, and into Sikim ns low as Singtam only, whence he brings rice for 
export to 'Thibet. The other exports are munjeet-madder, a leaf 
yielding a yellow dye or symplocos, bamboos, rattans and planks for 
flooring and shingle. 

The imports from 'Thibet are tea, salt, blankets, and some very good 
pottery. ‘Ther, at 8 P. M. 38». Drizzling rain all the evening. 

October 23rd. 

March to Lachoong. A good deal of snow fell last night on the 
neighbouring hills, and those to the south. “ Black Rock" bears 159? 
S. S. E., Singikamoo Mountain, P. S. just over head bears E. N. E., 
Singikama-loong P. ۰ N. E, Latoong Kamboo P. S. S. W. A very 
fine bright day ; start at 9 A. ۰ by a good road for ponies through ٭‎ 
forest of the largest and haudsomest trees of Pinus Webbiana 1 have 
yet seen, with numerous species of rhododendron tree and shrub-roses, 
birches, maple, ۰ Descent gradual. At 3 miles down, found the 
larch and willows along with Pinus Webbiana ; old lake-betlg frequent, 
the Lachoong running quietly through them and in rapids by turns. 


f 








fine cascade tumbling down the face of a precipitous rock from a 
below. On the south and west of the flat, a stupendous pyramidal . 


H. It is the finest and boldest rocky mass I have ever seen, and if it. 
— — cannot be strictly called a precipice, it is, to say the least, very precipi- ' 


| houses, all well and neatly built, the lower story of stone, the upper of 
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EC 1 . At 4 miles or so the valley spreads out into a flat grassy space two 
= miles long, and about the same breadth, the Lachoong meandering 
_ through it, and its banks studded with clumps of trees and bushes. 

On the east bank, and about the centre of this flat portion there is a 





height of 400 feet. On the west bank and above the flattest part of 


bt the valley is a waterfall, which on reaching the level space, runs in a 
— — clear and placid stream along its margin, and joins the river some way 


mass of dark brown rock rises abruptly to 1,500 feet or more from 
the green flat. 





















0 — — #.هيومم‎ Larches in yellow leaf, the Pinus Webbiana of darkest green, 
` , rhododendrons, willows, maples, with other trees and plants in vari- 
ous tints flourish round its base, and close its sloping flanks. Far up 
the valley are seen the perpetual snow-peaks of Changookang, and 
down it—to the east side—the massive mountain of Tuukala of 17,000 
| feet *on the south east of which there is a pass which leads into 
`  "Thibet and Choombi. At 4 .م‎ m. we reached Lachoong, which is, I 
P think, altogether the finest place in Sikim. 

There is a considerable descent for the last 4 miles. ` ۹ 

October 24th. 

Lachoong. Halt here to-day. Elevation 9,000 feet—a bright day 
. with a fine breeze from the south, Temp. at noon 60°; Min. Temp. 
1 * during the night 42°. ‘The Phipun has presented us with a sheep, a 
ha blanket and some butter. The villagers conjointly have presented a 
| large yak, which has been slaughtered, and distributed among our 
; people, In return I gave 20 Rs. which is more than its value. 

It is difficult to describe Lachoong ; its beauties are so numerous-and 
١ striking. - We are pitched on the west bank of the river on the oppo- 
EU ` site side from the town or village, which is connected with this by 6 
x substantial wooden bridge. ‘The village consists of 40 or 50 good 











with lath and plaister walls, the roof of shingles 6 feet long, with 
md at2 1 ای‎ tice dowa by rows of stones, 
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It stands on a terrace about 50 feet above the river. The terrace slopes 
gently to the north and also to the south. The greater part of the 
village is on the northern slope, and has a very picturesque appear- 
ance as it is approached from the north, as also from this side of the 
river. The houses are placed at convenient distances, and have trees 
and shrubs about them. Poplars, magnolia-willows, peaches and bar- 
berry are the most conspicuous. Behind the village to the north-east 
rises a sloping grassy hill, to which clumps of junipers and pines, with 
numerous yaks grazing on it, give a park-like appearance of great 
extent and beauty. This open slope ascends to 1,000 feet or so, where 
it is surmounted by a thick dark green forest of pines, contrasting 
most pleasingly with the yellow autumnal tints of the pasturage, which 
is rich and almost rank. Overhanging the village and rising out of the 
larger grassy slope is a conical grassy knoll, the summit of which is 
decorated with poles, and large flags, which are printed with texts and 
prayers from the Buddhist Scriptures. A small monastery stands at 
its base in a very lovely situation. I visited it. There are only 10 or 
15 Monks attached to it, and its library does not exceed 20 volumes. 
My reception was civil and cordial, as it always has been in the Goom- 
bas of Sikim. I was seated on a cushioned bench in the body of the 
centre room opposite the images and the library-cabinet, and served 
with hot tea by an old Nun; as soon as I sat down one of the monks 
squatted cross-legged on the floor, counted his beads and muttered 
prayers as long as I remained. ‘The same thing was done when I 
visited the Phipun's house, when tea was served to me in the chapel- 
part of his house, 8 priest—his domestic chaplain, officiated. He 
has 100 volumes of books. 'The monastery of Lachoong is connected 
with one at Digarchi, and has no assignment of land in Sikim. "The 
Monks live by alms, and by largesses distributed by the Bhotias of tha 
valley during sicknesses and after deaths, The Phipun's father died 
here a short time ngo. It was said that property to the value of 
Rs. 1,000 was distributed to the Lamas on the occasion. The greater 
part by far of this money went to Digarchi; the rest to the local 
Monks. The total however is greatly exaggerated, 1 believe. 

The cultivation here consists of Buckwheat, which is cut iu October, 
wheat sown in November and cut in May, turnips which Me now in 
season, and a few peas which come in, in the rains. Buckwheat bread 
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when hot has rather a tempting flavour; but it is bitter to the taste; 
it is greenish coloured and spongy. Peaches grow, but do not ripen ; 
they are pulled now and partially dried. 

The people of this valley live principally on the milk, curd and 
flesh of their herds of yaks and a few cows which they graze up and 


down it according to the season, ns in the Lachen valley already notic- 


ed, and by a small trade with Thibet. There are about 1,000 yaks 
among them. All the trade with the north is in planks, beams, rattans, 
bamboos, butter, endicloth, munjeet, rice and some dye-stuffs. They 
bring down salt, tea, blankets, some skins, and yaks occasionally. Yaks 
range in Thibet from 8 to 12 a head. 

The yaks calve once in two years. They go nine months with young. 
The Raja of Sikim has 100 in this valley, about the same number in 
Lachen, 150 in Shanok—a valley west of the Lachen, some in the Ryote 
valley leading to the Chola Pass, and in the Rungbo valley, which lends 
to the Yakla Pass. At Jongri also—north west of Darjeeling—he has 
a herd. 

They are quartered on the inhabitants, who tend them and manage 
the dairy, receiving n small allowance per annum for the labour. 

The office of Phipun has been hereditary here for seven generations. 
The family is of Thibetan origin. No money-revenue is paid to the Raja 
of Sikim. The payments are in kind only, comprising, ponies, yaks, 
blankets and salt, in quantities and proportions I could not determine, 
nor are they fixed, I believe, by any specific agreement; added to this 
they furnish porters for the use of the Raja without hire, whenever 
they are called upon. From this valley, as from Lachen, the annual 
contributions in the shape of revenue are delivered at Chongtam, and 
are taken thence to the Durbar from village to village by the unpaid 
people. When the Raja is at Choombi and that place is their desti- 
nation, the people of both valleys take them to Geree in Thibet. The 
people of Dobta, a small tract in Thibet held by the Sikim Raja, come 
to Geree in two journeys, and carry them thence to Choombi in six 
journeys. 

From Lachoong to Geree is four journeys for loaded men, viz. 
CXeumtang, Momay Samdong, Cholamoo crossing the Donkiah Pass, 
Geree. Wfom Geree to Choombi 5 or 6 ditto, viz. 

١ 1. Nachomo. 
2. Linki. 
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3. Phari. 

4. Galling. 

9. Choombi. 
From Geree to Dobta 2 ditto, viz. Tagha, Dobta; the route all the 
way is over a bare plain, i. e. a Thibetan plain, which is very far from 


being a level one: two streams are crossed, the waters of which run to 


the west and into the Arun, I believe. 

From Kambajong to Phari three journeys, i. e. you leave Geree to 
the right and go by Nachamo and Linki as to Choombi. 

From Kambajang to Giangtchi 5 ditto, viz. 

l. Tahtcha,.............. a horse journey, say 20 miles. 
2. Wuih, TOUTES Gite dito ditto. 
SB. قرسا اهسك‎ vy... ای‎ ote eee  dMIO muto ditto. 
4, Kamah, تپ‎ AA blo (ditto ditto. 
5. Giangtchi, ............ ditto ditto ditto. 

This route crosses 5 streams which run to the north, feeders of the 
Painom, I believe, and is occasionally mountainous and level. 
From Kambajong to Digarchi 3 ditto, say 60 miles, viz. 

1. Hoomah. 

2. Rhe. 

3. Digarchi. 
Direction northerly; all are long horse-journeys; cross 3 streams on 
the way running north; occasional hills and plains. 

Lachoong 25th. Halt this day for Hooker to collect seeds for the 
Kew-gardens, and I also wanted to send Seedlings of pines, junipers 
and rhododendrons to Darjeeling. We made an excursion towards 
the Tunkala Pass; it was a beautiful day and the scenery was very 
fine; a short way above the village we crossed a fine brook on which 
two shingle huts stood. They covered 4 large manes or prayiug drums 
which were turned by the stream. The plan was simple. 

The drums, 4 feet long and a foot and half in diameter, revolved 
from left to right, the lower end of the spindles turned in 


vertically ۱ ; x 
n the ground, the upper in holes cut in a plank 


stones which lay o 


which ran along the centre of the hut. 
Wooden floats were attached to the spindles a foot above the stone 


in which they revolved, and the water was turned upon thet by bam- 
boo shoots. 'The plauk-flooring of the huts was a foot below the 
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۹ Mani Padma Hum," in large letters, was printed on the drums, 
and all visitors repeat this universal prayer, while they remain at the 
mane. | 

There was a well-cut image on stone of Goraknáth in one of the 
huts. From these manes we ascended the open grassy spur on which 
the monastery stands, and proceeded along a narrow ridge for n mile ; 
then along the north-west bank of the Tunkala stream, and 1,000 feet, 
above it, through open pasture land varied by clumps of Rhododen- 
drons and larch ; a profusion of ornamental plants occupied the open 
spaces,—prim-roses, asters, lily of the valley, euphorbia, hypericum, 
&e. &c. The bottom of the valley on both sides of the Tunkala was 
a dense and noble forest of larch, Pinus Webbiana, Pinus Brunoniana 
and Pinus Ruthrow. Passing through the pasture-land and still as. 
cending, we came upon the forest which was formed here of numerous 
species of the tree rhododendrons, Webbiana-pine, maple, birch, 
mountain-ash, rose, hawthorn, barberry, the small Chinese bamboo, 
&c. 'Ihe Webbiana and Brunoniana pines were the finest I have ever 
seen. Some of the former measured 25 feet in girth, with a clear 
stem of 60 feet. Its handsome leaves of a damson-blue colour strewed 
the ground ; a purple dye is made from them, which is said to be fast. 

About 4 p. M. it became cloudy and we returned ; our coolies laden 
with seeds and seedlings. 

We purchased three good skins of the kiang of Thibet to-day, a 
male, female, and young one, aud sent them to Doctor O'Shaughnessy 
at Darjeeling for the Asiatic Society's Museum. "The men who sold 
them were Thibetan hunters. People who live by hunting in Thibet 
are called ** Hurpo ;" they are very numerous ; they eat the kiang, and 
all other animals, use the gun, make their own powder, and are good 
marksmen : they cultivate and graze sheep occasionally و‎ but live most- 
ly by the chase. 

October 26th. 

Marched to Kedoom. Started at 10 a. M. and arrived nt 3 p. M. 
Road runs on west bank of Lachoong river, and is good for ponies, 
half the distance it lies at first over open grassy spurs, and through 
intervening hollows in which pines, junipers and larches are disap- 
pearing, apd oaks, tree rhododendrons, magnolias and laurels are 
increasing rapidly. At Teemoo—a grassy slope 2 miles long and half 
way—the pines cease along the road, but the sides of the valley for 
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1,000 feet above, are still covered with them. Considerable descent 
this far; insects now numerous, and it is getting warm. Cross the 
Lachoong to east bank by a wooden bridge, ascend and cross a thickly 
wooded spur, whence descend to a torrent from the east, cross and 
ascend to Kedoom, the elevation of which is 7,000 feet. Ther. at 6 
P. M. 60°, fell at night to 50? —a village of six or eight houses inha- 
bited by Bhotias, who were very civil and cheerful: a good deal of 
cultivation. The maize, kodu, kowni and amaranthus not yet ripe. 
The muwwa has been cut. Plantains not good ; peaches do not ripen, 
but are pulled and stored. ‘They are soft and shrivelled. 
October 27th. 

Chongtam. Reached this to-day at noon, in three hours from 
Kedoom, which terminates our exploration of the Lach@h and La- 
choong rivers which unite here. We have followed the former to its 
sources in Thibet, and taking up the latter at its origin on the Sikim 
side of the Donkiah Pass have come along it downwards. This has 
occupied twenty-two days. Rode our ponies for 2 miles after leaving 
Kedoom, and sent them back to Lachoong as the road was quite 
impracticable. At 4 miles crossed to west bank of the Lachoor by 
a cane suspension-bridge, and kept this side the remainder of the way. 
Total distance about 7 miles. Two fine cascades fall into the Lachoong 
at the bridge—W. bank. Heavy forest of birch, alder, oaks, hydran- 
gea, Bucklandia, &c., with under jungle of small bamboo all the way, 
one Bucklandia measured twenty-one feet in circumference. The 
mountains above Chongtam are grassy to their summits—say to 8,000 
feet. The ghoral and thar antelopes with the wild goat—jharal—are 
numerous. Elevation of Chongtam 5,000 feet. ‘Temp. at noon 74°, 

The Lachoong Phipun, a very good natured Bhotia, but rather eccen- 
tric, took great care of me all the way to-day, helping me over every 
bad place, and exclaiming at each: ** I have but the size of my thumb 
to do for the Sahib now. Thank God we are near the end of the 
journey ; if any thing should happen him in my district, 1 would cut 
my throat : and then he would give me half dried unripe peaches out 
of the breast of his greasy Bukoo-Cloak, and expected me to eat them. 
His district extends from Choongtam to Donkinh, comprising the whole 
of the Lachoong valley. He rarely leaves Lachoong except to go to 
Thibet. He felt the heat very much; I enjoyed the genial warmth 


after our recent freezing. 
(To be continued) 
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Afohammad's Journey to Syria and Professor Fleischer's opinion 
thereon —By Dr. A. SPRENGER. 


It has been stated by me in the Zeitschr. d. deutsch. Morgent. 
Gesellsch, Vol. III. pP. 454, and in my Life of Mohammad, p. 79, 
that BaZyrá, whom ancient Christian writers call Sergius, nccom- 
panied MoAammad from Bostra to Makkah on his return from a 
journey which he made, when twelve years of age, with his uncle 
Abú Talib. Professor Wüstenfeld in Vol. IV. p. 188 of the same 
journal denies the correctness of this statement. Professor Fleischer, 
who in a subsequent number, Vol. VI. p. 458, acts as arbitrator be- 
tween us, Mlows that ۵ partly misunderstood the text to 
which I referred as authority, but, as it behoves an arbitrator, he puts me 
in the wrong as well, and decides that BaAyrá did not go to Makkah. 
As the subject is of interest, I insert here the original records with 
literal translations. But in order to render it easier for the reader to 
understand the question, I may mention that it hinges on this. We 
are tld that BaAyrá warned Abú Talib, the uncle and guardian of 
MoAammad, against the dangers which awaited his nephew in Syria, and 
upon this Abú Tálib caused Mohammad to “ return to Makkah with 
him," = رد صعة الیل‎ The dispute is whether the pronoun “ with 
him" refers to BaAyrá or to Abú Tûlib, or in other words did Abú 
Talib take his nephew himself back to Makkah, or did he send him 
back in charge of BaAyrá? Professor Fleischer is of the former, I 
am of the latter opinion. It will be seen from the perusal of the 
original records that the question may be simplified by dividing it, viz. 
Has Abú Tálib himself taken MoAammad back to Makkah? or has he 
proceeded on his journey and attended to his mercantile affairs and sent 
him back? and if the latter, in whose charge has he sent him ? 

I. Tirmidzy in his Sonan edit. Dilly, A. H. 1266, p. 601, has the 


following tradition. 


ez‏ غزران نا يونس بن ابي اسحاق عن ابي بکربن ابی u^‏ الإشعري 
عن ابيه قال >> < ابو طالب الى الشام و خر ج معه ai]‏ | صلی الله 
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عليه وسلم فی اشياع من قریش فلما اشرفوا على الراهب هبط فعلرا 
رحالهم فخرجي اليهم الراهسب و كانوا قبل SUS‏ يمرون به فلا #خرج اليهم 
ولا یلتفت قال فهم يحارن رحالهم فجعل pellet‏ الراهب حتى AR‏ 
ddl‏ بيد رسول الله صلی الله عليه و سلم فقال هذا سید العالميى هذا 
رسول رب العالمیں dias‏ الله رحمة للعالمیں فقال له اشیاح م قريش 
ما علّمك فقال انكم حیں اشرفتم من العقبة لم يبق ولا شج رالآخر 
سا چذ! ولا پچ جد ان الا تلنبی و انی A LEGI please)‏ من قفر 
تفہ مثل ERAT‏ ثم رجع فصنم لهم طعاما LL‏ اتاهم به فکان هو قي Ke‏ 
الابل فقال آرسلوا اليه فاقبل و عليه ducted‏ تظله فلمادنا م القوم — 
TT de‏ الى فى الشجرة فلما چلس مال فرى الشجرة عليه فقال انظروا 
za asi‏ لشج g‏ مال عليه قال فبينما هو AU‏ عليهم و هو يناشدهم ان 
لا یدعبوا به الى الو فان 9 ان al;‏ عرفوة بالصغة فیقتاونه فالتفت 
فان| بسبعة as‏ اقبلوا م الروم فاسنقيلهم فقال — قالوا Ux‏ 
ان هدا — MG‏ فى هدا الشہر فلم یبق طريق y‏ ^ بعث aal)‏ باناس 
و انا قد azi‏ خبره Gey‏ الى طریقلگ هذا فقال هل خلفكم احد هو 
خی رمغکم قالوا انما اخبرنا خبره بطریقک هذا قال افرایقم اصرا اراد الله 
ان يقضيه هل يستطيع احد —— رنه قالوا لا قال فبايعوك و (قاصوا 
معه قال انشدكم بالله Wa‏ 7 فالوا ابو طالسب فلم Jp‏ بناشده حذى 
رده ابوطالب وبّعث معه ابو بكر بلالا وزودة الراهب می الع والزیت 
ld‏ حدیث wm‏ 


ى غزيسب لانعرفه الا من هذاالوجة 
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x I have been informed by Abá-lábbás al-Fadhl b. Sahl A'raj Bagh- 
dády who had it from 'abd al.Ra/mán b. Ghazwán, and he had it 
from Y ünos b. Aby Ishaq, and he had it from Abú Bakr b. Abii Musa 
al-Ash'ary, and he had it from his father that he (Abú Misa al- 
Ash'ary) said: Abú Tülib went to Syria and the prophet went with 
him, in company of several Shaykhs of the Qoraysh tribe, and when 
they came to the Ráhib* he came down. They encamped, and he came 
to them. Though they had frequently passed him before this, he had 
not been in the habit of coming out to them or of taking any notice 
of them. "The Reporter continues: They encamped and he walked 
about among them until he came to the prophet, whom he took by the 
hand saying, This is the greatest man of the worlds, this is the mes- 
senger of'fhe Lord of the worlds, God sends him out of mercy to 
the worlds. Some of the Shaykhs of the Qorayshites said to him, 
What tells you this? He answered, When you came forth from be- 
tween those two hills, there was not م‎ tree or a stone which did not 
prostrate itself before him, and they do not prostrate themselves before 
any one, but prophets, and I know him by the seal of prophetic mis- 
sion, which is impressed upon him below the shoulder plates and 
resembles a penr. 'Then he returned and prepared food for them, when 
he brought it, he (MoAammad) was pasturing the camels. The Ráhib 
said Bring him to me; Mohammad approached and was shaded by a 
cloud. By the time he came, the others had retired into the shade of a 
tree, and when he sat down the shadow of the tree moved to him. The 
Ráhib said, Look, the shadow of the tree moves towards him. The 
Ráhib standing up and speaking most impressively continued: Do 
not go with him to Rúm (the Byzantine empire) for the people of 
that country when they see him will recognize him by his appearance 
and will kill him. He turned round and there were seven Rumees, 
he went to meet them and said, What is your object in coming here? 


* Ráhib means a month, a hermit and a Christian generally, and Cawma'ah 
means a monastary and a hermitage, but more frequently the latter, particularly in 
Persian, Later authors by the way of embellishing the story, place BaAyrá at the 
head of a monastary, but according to Zohry spud Sohayly, he was a Jew, and if later 
authors say he was a converted Jew; it is not to be supposed that they have any 
authority, itis merely one of their usual methods of reconciling discrepant accounts. 
It will be observed that the name of BaAyrá does not occur in this tradition. 
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they answered, we have come, for this prophet is coming forth this | | 





month (to this country) and consequently men have been sent to every 
road. We have received intelligence (a description) of him and were 
sent on this road. The Rábhib said, Is there any one behind you who 
is better than you? They answered, Yes, the person who has pointed 
out to us that the prophet would be on this road. The Ráhib said, 





Do you think that if God wishes to do a thing, any human being can 


undo it? ‘They answered in the negative. Then acknowledge him 
as a prophet said the Ráhib and stand by him. ‘Then he said to the ` 
Qorayshites, I conjure you by God tell me whois his guardian? They 
pointed to Aba 7uülib, and he urged him until Abú 7álib sent him: back 
to Makkah. Abd Bakr sent Bilál with him and the Ráhib a£] him 
provisions and cakes and oil for the road.” 

This tradition is also in the Taysyr alwocál ۵ — p. 458, 
with some unimportant variants, and there it is stated that it is 
also contained in the original collection of traditions of Razyn (died 
in 520), and it is also in the Mishkàt, Calcutta edition, IV. p. 638, 
and in Abú Hftim lbn Habbán who flourished in the third century 
and quotes Abú IsAáq (died in 188) as his authority; it would there- 
fore appear that in the early ages of Mohammadanism it was the 
account most generally believed. The author of the Icabah says 
(apud Mawáhib allad.) that the Sanad of this tradition is so strong, that 
notwithstanding the anachronism which it contains, we must consider it 
ns genuine, and he supposes that the words Abü Bakr and Bilál (the 
latter of whom was not yet born when MoAammad went the first time 


to Syria) are interpolated. “The same seems to have been the opinion 


of the author of the Bahjat almaháfil who follows Tirmidzy, but omits 
the name of Bilál retaining that of Abú Bakr.- 
11. The following is the version of the story in Ibn Ishaq: 


ve : : NC v‏ ہے ہیں 
فال ابن احق تم ان ابا طالب خرج فی رکب تاجرا الوق الشام فاما تہیا 
بلرحیل و اجمع للمسير ضب به رسول الله صلی الله عليه وسلم Lead‏ 
یزعمون فرق له ابو طالب و قال والله اخرجن به معي و لا يفارقني 
ہے 99 A‏ 
ولا افارقه Ios]‏ او گما قال ما رج به INI Gels ¿x<‏ بصری من ارض 
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الشام و بها راهب يقال له حیرا في صومعة له و كان اليه ple‏ اهل 
النصرائيه ر لم يزل في تلك الصومعة مذف قط راهب اليه ِصیر علمهم عن 
تتاب نيما يزعمون یتوارترنه n‏ ۱ " افلم 145 ذلك العام dam‏ 
"n eo‏ ولك w;‏ يكلمهم و لا یعرض لهم حتی کان 

ذلك العام فلما نزلوا به قریبا ہی صوصعته صنع لهم طعاما كثيرا و لک 
فيما یزعمون عن شی راه ر هو في صومعته یزعمون انه رای رسول الله 
صلی الله عليه و سلم حين اقبل و سحابة MES‏ من هين القوم 
في الرکب ثم اقبلوا فنزلوا في ظل شجرة قريباً منه فنظر الى 
الخمامة حیی اظلت الشجرة و تهصرت اغصان الشجرة على رسول 
الله عليه وسلم حتی استظل تعتها فلما رأى ذلکب wa d pem‏ 
صومعته و قد امربذلك الطعام فصذح ثم ارسل اليم فقال اني قد صنعت 
لکم طعاما یا معشر قريش UU‏ احب ان «حضررا كلكم صغیرکم و کبیرکم" 
و plore‏ و حرثم فقال له رجل منہم و الله يا بحیرا ان لک لشاناً اليوم 
وما كنت تصفع هذا بنا وقد کنا نمربلك كثيراً فما شان الیوم فقال له 
بعیرا مدقمی قد كان ما تقول ولكذكم ضیف وقد آحیبت ان اكرمكم 
واصنع لكم طعامًا فتاكلون منه كلكم فاجتمعوا اليه و تخلّف رسول الله ملی 
الله عليه و سلم من بين القوم Blas!‏ سنه في Shay‏ القوم تحت الشيرة 
فلما نظراحیرا فى القوم لم يرالصغة التي یعرف و ami‏ عندہ فقال 
يا معش ر قريش لا ءأخلفی احد منكم عن طعامي فقالوا pU‏ 

خلف عنلت احد ینبغی له ان ZSL‏ الاغلام و هو da)‏ القوم سيا 
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قي رحالهم فقال y‏ تفعلوا ادعوہ فلیعضر هذا الطعام سک م قال 


Je: Eo‏ ی قریش و اللات و العذى ان كان تلو بنا ان یتخلف ابی 


one‏ الله بن عبد المطلب عن طعام من بیننا ثم قام ASA‏ اجا 
مع القوم i‏ فلما راه fas Was) abel Jam Pam!‏ 5 ینظر الی آشیاء wy?‏ 





جسن : 33 كان Und?‏ عندء م صعنه حنی KI‏ فرع ع القوم من طعامٹم 
وتفرقوا قام Z LA‏ بی ah‏ تو و رتفي 


WIRD WA ELT. 
igi دسي ما جا‎ ua ds Viti NE 
عن اشیاء من‎ alana dot سز میا بدا لكك‎ dsl SE عما إسالك‎ 
— رم‎ see cedem درم رانا و اعور*‎ o e 
فرای خاتم النجوة‎ sv b یرانق ذلك ما عند بحيرا من صفته ثم نظر الى‎ 
علی موضعه می صفته التي عنده قال ابن هشام وکا مثل‎ (ghi بین‎ 
اثر — قال ابن اسحق فلما فرغ اقبل على عمه ابي طالب فقال‎ 
سا هو باینگ رما ا ينبغي‎ Domi ما هذ! الغلا کټ تال ابني قال له‎ 
فما فعل ابوة قال‎ JU قال فانه ابى اخي‎ Gm الغلام ان یگون او‎ lig 
واحذر‎ sab ی به قال صدقت فارجع باب اخيلك الى‎ Toy وآ‎ °. 
شرا فانه قائی لابن‎ BAGS علیه يهود فوالله لین رآرہ و عرفوا منه ما عرقت‎ 
ده #خرج به عمه ابو طالب‎ eo م فاسرع به الى‎ quide عو‎ apr. 


mm —‏ اقدمة عکه حون فر در ع من aie?‏ بالشام P‏ فدما Ss)‏ 
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23 5 2 ۰ >= 3 
الناس ان زريراو تماما و فر یسا "TEL‏ ادل ARI‏ — فى hh ms‏ 
من «سول الله صلى الله غليه:وسلم صثل مارأى: يرا في ذلك السغرالذي 
~ یں 4 Qk.‏ بي 

كان فنه hat go‏ ابي طااب solt‏ كرد ام عده lcm!‏ و (RSS‏ الله و ما 

اليه حقی عرفوا ما قال لهم و صدقوه ہما قال فتركرة و انصرفوا عنه فشي 

الجاهلية لما يريد به من کرامقه و رسالنه حنی بلغ ان كان Fay‏ (فضل 

j? * : w 

و اصدقهم Grom‏ و اعظمهم Del‏ و ابعدهم من ASY]‏ الاخلاق stl‏ 
الله قيه م الاعور الصالحة 


° 

“Ibn Ishaq says: After this Abû Tálib went with a body of men 
riding on camels to Syria on commerce, and when they were preparing 
for the journey, the prophet clung to him as it is supposed, and Abü 
Tálib was moved and said, ** I will take him with me and he shall not 
leave me, nor will I ever lenve him,” or some thing to this effect. He 
went with him. When the caravan halted at Bogra in Syria, there was 
a Ráhib of the name of BaAyrá in a hermitage which belonged to 
him, and to him had descended the knowledge of the Christians. 
There had always been a Ráhib in that hermitage to whom descended 
their knowledge (mysteries) there being a hook in the hermitage which 
it is supposed they inherited from each other. When they encamped 
that year near BaAyrá's hermitage, he prepared for them an ample 
repast. “hey had frequently past him, but he never spoke with them 
nor met them except this ۰ This, it is supposed was owing to 
certain thángs which he observed. It is supposed he saw the prophet 
from his hermitage as he approached with the caravan, and he was 
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shaded by a cloud whilst the others were not shaded. Then they ` 
approached and encamped under a tree near BaAyrá and he witnessed ` 

how the cloud shaded the tree, and how the leaves became green over 
the prophet so as to afford lim shade. When Bakyra saw this, he 
went down from his hermitage whilst the repast, which he had previ- 
ously ordered, was being prepared, and went to them and said I have 
prepared a repast for you, O Qorayshites, and I wish that you may all 
he present small and great, free men and slaves. One of them said, 
You are coming out in grand style to-day, O BaAyrá, you have never 
done any thing like it, though we frequently passed you, what are you 
about to-day? ** It is true," replied BaAyrá, “ but you are my guests. 
I wish to honour you and have prepared a repast for you, come and 
pertake all of it." When the others assembled, the prophet stayed 
away remaining with the baggage under the tree, he being the young- 
est. When the Ráhib looked about among them he did not observe 
the signs which were known to him, and which he had found on him, 
and he said O Qorayshites, has not some one stayed away from my 
repast? "hey answered, none has stayed away of those who ought to 
have come except a boy who being the youngest among us remained 
with the baggage.  DBaAyrá said, do not do so, call him and let him be 
present at this repast. One of them said By al-Lát and al'ozzà he 
blames us for not having brought the son of 'abd Allah b. 'abd al- 
Mottalib to this repast with us. He took him by the hand and made 
him sit down with the others. When BaAyrá saw him he looked very 
attentively at him, and he continued to look at certain peculiarities of his 
which he had found on him until the repast was over and the people 
dispersed. BaAyrá went now to him and said, I conjure you by al-Lát 
and al'ozzà that you will give me the information which I ask you. 
BaAyrá used this expression because he had heard his countrymen 
swenr by thosetwo 10018. It is supposed that the prophet ‘answered; 
Do not ask me by al-Lát and al'ozzà for nothing is more odious to me 
than these two idols. BaAyrá said, Then by God give me the informa- 
tion I ask you for. Yes, said Mohammad ask me by God. Bah yrá 
now questioned him regarding his circumstances in ۵ and walk- 
ing, and the prophet answered his questions, and all agreed with the 
description which BaAyrá had of him. when he examined ,his back 
aud he saw the seal of prophecy between his two shoulders, precisely 
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corresponding with the description which he had of him. Ibn Hishám 
observes thnt it was like the mark left by cupping. Ibn Ishak con- 

tinues, when he had done he accosted Abú Talib and asked what ^ 
relation this boy was of his, Ile answered that he was his son. 
BaAyrá said, The father of this boy cannot be alive. Abú Talib allowed Í 
that he was his nephew, ** what has become of his father ?" He died 

whilst his mother was pregnant with him, replied Abú Tálib. He 

said “you are right, return with your nephew to your country and 

take care of the Jews. If they see him and they observe on him the 

signs which I have observed, they will destroy him. His vocation is 

high, and therefore hasten back with him to his country," when Abú 

Tálib had concluded his affairs he returned fast with him to Makkah. ` 

It is related by some that Zorayrá, and Tamám and Darysá, who 

were three believers in the Bible, observed when MoAammad was on 
this journey with his uncle, the same signs which BnAyrá had observed, 
and they formed the intention of murdering him, but BaAyrá turned 
them away from MoAammad. He put them in mind of God, and of 
the description and account given of Mohammad in the Bible, and he 
explained to them, that they would not be able to carry their plans into 
effect. Convinced of what Bahyré said, they gave up their pursuit 
and returned. ; 

. Mohammad grew up and God protected him, took care of him, and 
guarded him against the contaminations of paganism, on account of the 
miracles which he intended to work on him. He became distinguished 
. among his countrymen for his humanity, morality of conduct, genero- 
sity in his intercourse with others, peacefulness with his neighbours, 
mildness of temper, and good faith, and truth, and no man was more 
remote from licentiousness or obscene actions than he ; owing to these 
good qualities with which God had adorned him, he was called al-Amyn 
(the Trust-worthy.)” ü 

Ibn IsAáq's opinion is supported by Ibn al-Athyr in his Kámil, and 

by Chroniclers who follow Ibn al-Athyr as Abü-I-Fidá, and the author 

of the Habyb alsiyár, but by very few Biographers of Mohammad; Ibn A 
al-Athyr however gives the wonderful part of Tirmidzy’s version of 

the story as well, Sohayly and the authors of the 'oyán al-Athar of 
the Tarykh Khamys and of the Insán al'oyún give both the version of 
pi ‘Ibn Isháq and that of Tirmidzy, pointing out the anachronism of the 
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E latter vithout impugning the veracity of other details. 
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IIL. First tradition of Ibn Sa'd the Secretary of Wáqidy (1 usually 
call him for the sake of brevity Wáqidy) : 


اخيرنا خالد ہی خداش ذا معتمر بن سلیمں سمعت ابی ےد ری 
ns ۳۹‏ 00 
عن ابن مجاز ان عجدالمطاب ار ابا طالب شک خالد قال لما 
مات aac‏ الله عطف على محمد Kale‏ السلام قال فكان لا تسافر سفرا 
الا UK‏ معه فيه وانه توجه نحرالشام فنزل Mike‏ فاتاد فيه راهب 
فقال ان فيكم رجلا صالحا فقال ان Ua)‏ می یقری الضيف و يفلك 
E INS 2 —‏ : 
الاسير ویفعل المعررف او سوا من هذا ثم قال ان فيكم رجلا مالا 
ثم قال اين ابو 138 الغلام قال فقال هأنذ! وليه ار قيل هذا وليه قال 
É e > ^ ^‏ 1 
اخشاهم عليه قال ما انت تقرل فاك ولکن: الله يقوله فرده قال 
WI‏ 2 
الیم Rv Se ry hn] us?!‏ ثم انه مات e‏ 


< I have been informed by Khalid b. Kbodásh on the authority of 


"Mo'tamir b. Solaymán, who said that he heard his father relating from 


Abú Moljaz that ’abd al-Mo#zalib or Abú Talib (Khalid doubts which 
of the two] was kind to MoAammad after the death of ‘abd Allah 
(his father), and, he continues, he did not go on a journey but he took 
him with him, one day he went to Syria, aud he encamped in a place, 
and there came a Ráhib (hermit or monk) to him and said ; ** there isa 
godly man among you.” The Arab answered, “there are men among us 
who are hospitable, and release prisoners and do what is right," or some 
thing to this effect. He repeated ‘* There is a godly man among 
you," and continued ** where is the father of this boy ۲۳۰ The Arab 
answered, “I am his guardian” or it was said, ““ This is his guardian.'* 
The Rábib said, “Take care of this boy, do not take him to Syria, 
the Jews are jenlous of him, and I am afraid of them for him." The 
Arab answered, *It is not you who says this, but it is God” and he 
caused him to return to Makkah. The hermit said, ‘O God, I com- 
mend to you Mofammad”’ and died. 
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1V. Second tradition of Ibn Sa'd (i. e the Katib of Wáqidy). 
الله بى جعهر‎ dae بن‎ e! حدتذى *عمد بن‎ per بن‎ dem? Us] 
? : 
L3 Fy 
احصیی قالوا‎ er 2529 (U^ AAA ابی‎ er و ابراهيم ۳ اسماعیل‎ 
لما باغ رسول الله صلی الله عليه و سلم اثذى عشرة سنة خرج به‎ 
و نڑلوا‎ shel Qa ابو طالب الى الشام فى العیر التىى خرچ‎ 
عليه و سلم ما‎ alll پالراهمب #حيرا فقال لآبی طا لب فى النجبی صلی‎ 
وشي‎ Z<. الى‎ ane فرده ابو طالب‎ a قال / و اسر اں تحتفظ‎ 
ی‎ £ ' 
رسول الله صلى الله عليه وسام مع ابی طالب يعار الع ر يحفظه‎ 
و تحوطه مر امور الجا عاية 2 معا يدها لما ترید به من کرامنه و دو‎ 
#% 5 — = > 
pta! و‎ |y kaps على دين قومه حتی باغ ان کان رجلا افضل‎ 
C. 7 — — 2 
و‎ u^ 7 ي‎ ^ . = D^ 
حتی سماد قومه الامي لما جمع الله له صن الامور الصااحة فيه‎ 
و‎ abam بمكة الامیں و كان ابو طالب‎ Arle اعت‎ won 
“I have been informed by MoAammad b. "omar (i. e. Wágidy) that 
he was informed by Mohammad b. Çáliž b. abd Allah b. Ja'far and 
by Ibrábym Db. Ismáyl b. Abú Habyb who (both) had it from 
Dáwüd b. al-JZocayn: when the prophet was twelve years of age Abú 
Tálib took him to Syria in company with the caravan with which 
they proceeded thither for the sake of commerce, they encamped at 
the Ráhib BaAyrá, and the Ráhib told Abú Talib regarding the pro- 
phet what he told him, and recommended him to take care of him, 
and in consequence Ae (Abú Talib) caused him (Mohammad) to 
return ta Makkah with him, The prophet grew up with Abú Talib 


and God protected him, and took care of him, and guarded him against 
the practices of paganism aud its abominations, on account of the 
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miracles which he intended to work on him. But he followed. never- و‎ 
theless the religion of his countrymen. But he became under ينيدا‎ 
protection of God, distinguished among them for his humanity, 4 1 
morality of conduct, generosity in his intercourse with others, peace- 4 
fulness with his neighbours, mildness of temper and good faith and | و‎ 
truth, and no man was more remote from licentiousness or obscene 1: 
actions than he, he was never seen disputing or quarreling with any | 
one. Owing to these good qualities with which God had adorned him, ` 0 — 
he was called al-Amyn (the Trust-worthy) and he generally went in * E 
Makkah by this name. Abú Tálib guarded him, and took care of 5 = 
him, and supported him, and assisted him, and until he (Abû Talib): - a ' 
died.” T WA 

No author I know of, except Ibn Hajr, even alludes to*these two ۰. 
traditions of Ibn Sa'd because the statement that MoAammad wasan 
idolater, was a scandal in the eyes of the true believers, They do not ` 31 
follow the traditions of Wáqidy because they are too true, and they ` 
distrust the version of Ibn IsAáq because the falsehood is too glaring 
aud it is perfectly unsupported by authority. 

V. Inthe Mawáhib alladonayyah the commencement of an#ther š 
original record is mentioned which it would appear has been preserved jc 
by Ibn Aby Shaybah it runs: 
طالب الیل الشام‎ یب١‎ See خرج مع‎ Kine عشرة‎ TOT و سلم‎ dale بلغ صلیی الله‎ GS : گے‎ 
SET الراهب و اسمة چرجیس 43,25 بصفته فقال و هو‎ Dam? بصریل فراع‎ Bb aui 
سين العالمين هذا بجعته الله رحمة للعالمين فقیل له وما علميلك بذللك‎ 1d sow 
فقال انكم حين حين اشرفتم به من العقبة لم يبق شجر ولا حر الا خر ساجدا ولا‎ 
مثل‎ ERIS الذجوة فی اسعل م غضروف‎ em لا — و ان اعرفة‎ ony 
a خوفا علية من الیهود‎ soy و انا نچدہ فی کتبنا وسأل ابا طالب ان‎ Sa lei 


š B X شيبة‎ es ١ el لحدیت رواغ‎ 


4 
- 


» 


This tradition has been copied with a few variants by Nawawy 
Biogr. Dict. edit. Wüstenf, p. 32, but the authority is not stated 
there, and we find an addition which is to our purpose, viz, كردي‎ “and 
‘consequently Abú Talib did send him back." If 3355 is to be translated 
<“ and consequently he ¢ook him back to Makkah,” it implies that 


" he had intended to leave him in Syria. This version is partly support- 
4 F 
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ed by Abú I-Sa'ádat Ibn al-Athyr. He says in bis Jami alocul, 11, 3;‏ 
وكان خرج بة عمة ابو طالب تاجرا الین الشام ولك ذلك عشرة X.‏ فرای احيرا 
الراهب يتدها فعرفه بعلائم Saul‏ و الصعة التي soie‏ فام یزل یناشد با طالب 

حقیل رده الى صکه فاقام Loy?‏ الین ان بلغ خمسا و عشرین سنه 

“ His uncle Abú Talib was gone with him to Syria on commerce. 
He was then thirteen years of age, the Ráhib BaAyrá saw him and 
observed that he was an orphan, and he recognized him by the signs 
of prophecy, aud by the description which he had of him, and he did 
not cease to urge upon Abú Talib until he (Abú Talib) caused him to 
return and he remained at Makkah until he was twenty-five years 
of age.” 

These aft all the original accounts which are available for me. Tabary 
furnishes no additional information. This historian usually gives all 
the conflicting traditions on a question, and then his own views there- 
on. It is likely that he has done the same in this instance. He gives 
the story in the version of Ibn Ishaq, but unfortunately just where it 
ends, two pages are wanting in my MS. These two pages in all pro- 
babifity contained the other versions current in those days. 

All accounts agree that MoAammad instead of proceeding on his 
journey precipitously returned to Makkah, some say from Balqá, others 
from Kafr, and others say from Bostra, and it is this circumstance 
which served as a peg on which to fasten the marvelous portion of the 
story, BaAyrá's recognition of the prophet in the boy. 16 will pro- 
bably never be possible to ascertain the real cause of this precipitous 
return, but that Abú Tálib took measures that his nephew should 
return to Makkah*sooner than it was originally intended, is certain, 
unless the whole journey is a fiction.* In the first two traditions, it is 

* It is stated in the Icábah that there is a tradition extant, resting however 
on weak authority that Mohammad met BaAygá again, when he went the second 
time to Syria for Khadyjah. The Biographers of MoAsmmad state that he met 
in his second journey to Syria, the monk Nestür and they repeat nearly the 
same miracles and adventures, which they relate of his first journey. Maracci has 
thereby been induced to identify DaAyrá and Nestür, and to suppose that Neatûr 
means simply that BaAyrá was a Nestorian. Considering that the oldest and most, 
او‎ 6 tradition on this journey that of Tirmidzy, contains the greatest number of 
marvels, it P not at all untikely that the first journey to Syrin is altogether apocry- " 
phical and that it has been invented with the view of covering the real facts regard» —— 
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distinctly expressed, and in the last two Abú Talib immediately assents 
when BaAyrá urges the necessity, that he should leave Syria without 
delay. Leaving Wáqidy's traditions out of the question, the statement 
as to whether he was sent back by Abú Tálib, or whether Abû Talib 
went himself back with him are divided. Abyáry nnd the authors of the 
Rawdhat al-AZbáb, of the Madárij alnobüwat, of the Ma'árij alnobüwnt, 
and of the Rawdhat aleafa, first Bombay edit. II, p. 38, and of the 
Insán al'oyán say, that there are two versions extant, viz. some say that 
Aba Talib went himself, others that he sent him back with a body of 
men and continued his journey to Syria. "The words of Abyáry are, 
& خرح‎ daS y قيل بعته ابو طالب مع بعض غلمانة الیل الوديذة‎ SUS oles 
بالشام‎ OI ان يفرغ من‎ adi مكة‎ doosi هوحتي‎ and the words in the 
Madárij are, خود وا در بصریل پغروخت وبوكة باز کشت و‎ glie پس ابو طالب‎ 
بجانب هكة باز کرد انيد و خود‎ Sele! روایقی آفست که اب وطالب أن حضرت را‎ 
بطرف شام رت‎  Káüzerüny in the Persian translation, and the author of 
the Tarykhe Ja'fary avoid. the difficulty, the former by saying “they 
took him back باز آوردنه‎ without delay to Makkah,” and the latter by 
saying “ he went back to Makkah." 

The balance of evidence however is decidedly in favour of MoAam- 
mad's having been sent back, and that Abú Talib continued his journey 
and attended to his affairs, for we have exclusive of Waqidy’s tradition, 
two original accounts, that of Tirmidzy, and that of Ibn Aby Shaybah 
condensed by so high authorities as Nawawy and Abú Sa'ádat against 
the single testimony of Ibn IsAáq, which is supported only by men 
who have not made à special study of the traditions, and of the biogra- 
phy of the prophet. Probability too is in favour of his having been 


sent back. The roads from Syria to the Hijaz were safe, being under 


the protection of the Ghassánite kings, and the intercourse was very 
frequent, so that there would have been constantly opportunities of 
sending back a boy who being twelve years of age, could take care of 
himself. It would have been perfectly superfluous for Abú Talib to 
retrace his steps himself a day sooner than he found it expedient. If it 





ing MoAammad's connexion with Sergius, which began on his journey for Khadyjah. 
It is remarkable that in the 70th chapter of Mas'üdy and in Bal'amy's Padary only 
the second journey is recorded, and that no mention is made of the first. 
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should be said, he did not return before it was convenient, I would answer 
there was no necessity for prominently mentioning that Mohammad 
returned to Makkah unless Abii 7álib intended to leave him in Syria 
aud this was certainly not the case. 

Wherever the word رذع‎ occurs in connexion with this story if trans- 
lated by “ Abú Talib went back with him," it would give a forced 
unnatural and incomplete sense, and I therefore think, that it is invari- 
ably to be rendered by “he sent him back." Thus clearest of all in 
Tirmidzy (p. 578 suprd), but also in the first tradition of Wagidy, 
thus in that of Ibn Aby Shaybah, thus in Nawawy, and thus in Abú-l- 
Sa'ádat, and finally thus in the second tradition of Wagidy, where 
Ax Xs) can have no other meaning than Abii Tálib sent MoAammad 
back to Makkah with BaAyrá, hoe est quod erat demonstrandum. 

But there are much stronger grounds in support of my opinion. 
The Christians of Syria charged the prophet of the Musalmáns with 
having received his inspirations from an apostate Christian monk of 
the name of Sergius. 1 believe the first author who mentions this fact 
is Joannes Damascenus, who lived at the court of the Omayyide 
Khalifs. He was prior to any Arabic biographer of Mohammad, and 
had the very best opportunities of obtaining information. But having 
no books to refer to, I am unable to ascertain whether Sergius 8 
mentioned by him and in what terms. 16 is however of no conse- 
quence by which Christian author the fact is first mentioned, for we 
obtain a testimony from the camp of the enemy. Mas'ády who wrote 
in the first half of the fourth century of the Hijrah, tells us very signi- 
ficantly, that BaAyrá was the person whom the Christians call Sergius. 
Well, the Christians were talking at that time with the 0 18 
of a Sergius. This is quite enough for our purpose. Mas'üdy, Ibn Bába- 
wayh and others place Ba/Ayrá among those men whom Mo/iaammad 
and his followers venerated, because they believed in the unity of God 
(denying the trinity), and were in fact Moslims beforé he received 
his mission. IDn Qotaybah, edit. Wüstenf. p. 28, my edit. p. 41, the 
earliest Mohammedan historian, whose work we have, unwittingly con- 
firms this statement. Are we to believe the fables which the Musalmáns 
tell us regarding BaAyrá, or are we to suppose that there was another 
‘cause for pis canonization than one incidental meeting with the —— 
and his phrenologizing on him, and pointing gut the pomps or his bac 
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as Ibn Isžáq would have it? Or are we in spite of the sickly liberality ` 


of modern times, to give due weight to the charges of the Christians ` E - 


against him, and suppose that the esteem which the Musalmáns had in 
the earliest time for Sergius, was due to his connexion with MoAammnd - 
of which later ages were ashamed, being anxious to make their prophet 


more and more supernatural. One tradition makes BaAyrá die to get rid 
of the charge, another sends Bibál, who was not yet born with MoAam- - 


mad to Madynah, and a third one sends Abii 7 himself. The last 


version runs smoothest, but it is the latest. The fact of Mofammad's 
having been sent back to Makkah by Abii Talib was probably too well 


known in the earliest ages of the Islám, than that it would have been 
safe then to invent it. | 

But even Arabic authors afford us some proofs that Bdfiyrá was at 
Makkah during the time of MoAammad. In the Rawdhat alaAbáh he 
has the Kunyah of Abú 'addás, that is to say, it is stated that he was 
the father of 'addás, and we find at Makkah a Christian of that name 
who plays a most mysterious part in the life of the prophet. Surely 
had Ibn Ishaq net had some thing to conceal regarding him, he would 
not have trespassed so far on our credulity, as to try to make us Welieve 
that though 'addás had all along lived at Makkah, it was only eleven 
years after Mo/ammad had proclaimed himself a prophet that he 
heard of it the first time!—If my memory does not deceive me, 
BaAyrá is mentioned in a Zaydian chronicle, which had been lent to 
me by the late Mowlawy 'abd al-RaA4ym, among those persons who 
died between the first revelation and the assumption of the prophetic 
office of Mohammad. Ibn Hajr says of BaAyrá in the Içábah ما ادري‎ 
y ام‎ dies) اد رگ‎ © Edo not know whether he lived to the mission or not." 
An important fact is related in the Icábah on the authority of Má- 
wardy and Abú Músà. Abrahah the king of Abyssinia sent a depu- 
tation to MoAammad which was headed by Ja'far, among those who 
composed it, we find the name of BaAyrá. "The learned Ibn al-Athyr 
identifies him with BaAyrá of Bostra. The author of the Icábah 
thinks, that they are two distinct persons, but his sole reason for such 
distinction is, that the one was in Abyssinia, and the other in Syria. If 
BaAyrá came to Makkah with MoAammad, and remained there until 
the persecution against the new doctrine began, he would have had no 
other choice than to take flight to Abyssinia with or before the other 
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Musnalmáns who had no protection, this reason therefore falls to the 
ground. 

It has already been stated that the tradition of Tirmidzy is the 
most authentic. 16 was in the third century of the Hijrah traced 
through different authorities to 'alyy (see Taysyr) and to Abú ۸ 
Ash'ary, and we have evidence that it had been taken to paper at the 
very latest, about the middle of the second century. The first tradi- 
tion of Wáqidy p. 585 and that taken from the Mawahib do not essen- 
tially differ from it, and may be considered condensed fragments of the 
same tradition. 

The second tradition of Waqidy bears equally the stamp of high 
antiquity, and admitting as it does that Mofammad was in his youth 


` au idolator fhat of truth. Moreover it had been handed down by the 


most respectable authorities. Wagidy who was born in A. H. 130 
had it from two men, who cannot be supposed to have conspired to 
deceive him, this version of the story must therefore have existed in 
the first century of the Hijrah. | 

It appears then that in the first century, two versions were extant, 
represented by Tirmidzy and Wáqidy, and on examining the account 
of Ibn Ishaq, we find that it is composed of these two. The first part 
contains an embellished version of Tirmidzy’s tradition, and the con- 
clusion agrees literally with Wáqidy's. But there are some additions. 
No authority is stated in support of them, but they are cautiously 
introduced by “fit is supposed." The Musalmans are scandalized at 
the idea that MoAammad should ever have worshipped idols, and 
therefore not only is the passage of Wáqidy omitted in which it is 
allowed that he had done so, but it is said that MoAammad reproved 
the Monk (or Hermit) for swearing by al-Lát and al’ozzh. (Later 
authors have improved on Ibn lsAáq, and assert that Mo/Aammad 
refused to swear by these two idols, when required to do so by a 
merchant). غ1‎ is no doubt the same spirit of dishonesty which 
manifests itself in this addition, which induced Ibn Ishaq to state that 
Abu Talib returned fast with him to Makkah instead of the words “ he 


sent him back, &c.’’ as he found in the two traditions which he fol- 


lowed. By these menns and by omitting in another part of his work 
the very mention of the deputation of ‘Abrahah of which Ba/Ayrá wasa 
member, he got over the charges of the Christians against the prophet.- 
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On the Meteorology of Rampore Bauleah, for the year 185 1.—By 
J. R. BEpronp, Esq. Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. | 


The following reductions are obtained from observations made at 


Rampore Bauleah, the principal town of Zillah Rajshahye. Newman's 


standard Barometer and carefully compared Thermometers were employ- 


ed. Time was determined by observations of the rising and setting sun. 
The Barometric observations have been reduced to 32°. ۱ ۱ 

Rampore Bauleah is in latitude 24° 21' 26" N., and longitude 88° 
37' 45" East, having an elevation of 65.8 feet above the sea level. 

The station is bounded on the South by the Ganges—five miles 
broad in the rains; to the North, East and West by a well cultivated 
flat country studded with large trees. < 

The Barometer and Air Thermometer were placed in a small room 
of a pucka house, open to the air, without being exposed to the breeze. 
The Pluviometer and Vane were distant from any object likely to inter- 
fere with their indications. i 

'The wind's force was noted according to the Admiralty symbols, 
which necessarily afford an imperfect expression to a land's-man. 

The “Term observations" are wanting on several occasions during 


the year, owing to my forced absence from home; and December is 


altogether excluded for the same cause. 

Dr. Buist tells us, in his Manual of Physical Research for India, 
that **at Aden there is a departure from the law," which seems to 
obtain in nearly all parts of India, the maximum depression for the 
year occurring, not in January, but in February ; the minimum in July 
instead of June. It is much the highest in December, but makes a 
plunge down iu January to recover itself again in February, ** after- 
wards descending regularly to its minimum." A glance at the accom- 
panying Barometric diagram will show that such a curve did not take 
place at Rampore Bauleah at either of the periods named. 

One remarkable atmospheric disturbance took place during the year, 
viz. on the 22ud, 23rd and 24th of October, which I was prevented 
from observing in the consecutive way I could have wished. The 


lowest Barometric reading noticed on that occasion was 29.556 cor, 


rected for temperature at 4 p. M. of 22nd, or .155 below the mean of 
that hour for the month. 
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The principal Meteorological characteristic of the year was great 
heat, combined with a diminished rain-fall. The former appeared 
rather to depend upon the unsteadiness and small mean force of wind, 
than upon actually increased temperature. The sensation of heat at 
night was at times almost unbearable. During the month of Septem- 
ber the Thermometer in an open verandah stood on several occasions 
as high as 90? nt 1 a. M. The so-called hot winds began to blow 
from W. and S. W. in April, and continued unsteadily until the end 
of May. ‘The relative frequency of their direction will be at once 
seen by observing the number of ** days of prevailing winds" for these 
months contained in the appended “mean observations." Their 
formation in Rampore Bauleah would seem to be chiefly due to the 
large sandy churs forming on the fall of the Ganges to South and 
West, and not to a continuation of those of the Upper Provinces. 
This however is a subject deserving of further investigation. It is 
more than probable that the stream of hot air constituting the hot 
winds of Upper India is bounded by the Rajmahal Hills on the South, 
and that whatever approximation to them may occur in the Gangetic 
delta" is due to purely local causes. "Their notable effect in ۵ 
Bauleah was to raise the mercury in Black Bulb and Air Thermometers 
apparently in the direct ratio of their force. 

It is not an unimportant element of this climate to determine the 
mean fall of Thermometer subsequent to North- Westers or heavy falls 
of rain. My observations are not yet sufficiently full, to claim perfect 
reliance, but as far as they have gone, the result is 57 in a Thermometer 
placed in open room, and free from influence of reflected heat. 

The indications of the Black Bulb Thermometer are so liable to be 
interfered with by passing clouds or haze, that it becomes very difli- 
cult to exhibit a true mean. As the diagram appended to this paper 
will show, however, they rise to a great altitude in April and May, and 
possess even a larger proportionate one in October and November 
when compared with the Mean, or Maximum and Minimum curve of 
Air Thermometer. Dr. Hooker, in à pnper published in the Society's 
Journal, during his stay in this country, says, “at 9} A. M. the Black 
Bulb Thermometer rose in the sun to ۰ The morning observa- 
tion beforg 10 or 11 A. ۰ always gives a higher result than at noon, 
though the sun's declination is so considerably less, and in the hottest 
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part of the day it is lower still (34 ھ .م‎ 109°), an effect no doubt 
due to the vapours raised by the sun, and which equally interfere with 
the Photometer observations.’ 

The observations subsequently recorded and exhibited in the diagram, 
will not be found to agree with this, as in three months out of five the 
Maximum reading in sun's rays was obtained at 4 p. M. and the Mean 
Maximum in two months out of five of that hour. The mean of 
Black Bulb Thermometer has been in every case computed from 
observations made under a cloudless sky, or at least one in which no 
visible barrier interfered with the direct solar rays. Even under 
these conditions, however, the mercury exhihited great varieties in 
height—a fact due, I presume, to some passing haze not visible to the 
eye. It is worthy of being noted that on every occasion on which 
the sky became obscured with dark heavy storm clouds, the reading of 
Black Bulb fell to the same level with that of the Thermometer in 
shade, proving their impenetrability to even the fierce sun of the 
Tropics. ° 

In the absence of an Anemometer all record of the ** wind's farce” 
must be defective. The mean strength for the year tested by the 
Admiralty scale, would not be considerable. “The characteristic storm- 
cloud consisting of one long roll of cloud, often stretching from one 
point of the sensible horizon to the other, generally known by the 
name of North-Wester, by no means invariably come from that 
quarter. "The originating points stood in the following order as regards 
frequency: l. North-West; 2. West; 3. South-West; 4. South ; 
5. South-East. Their rate of movement is deserving of investigation. 
The wind accompanying them is frequently not sensible, until the 
anterior part of the storm-cloud has passed the zenith, ‘They are not 
invariably accompanied by rain. It would be interesting to ascertain 
the points and modes of origin of these peculiar storm-clouds. Their 
istence and advent are common in every part of Benzal, but we 
ess no knowledge of their commencement. Again how far do 
they continue in their course unbroken? As well as I have been able 
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The rain-fall for thayyear was only 34.61, and the number of 
days in which rain fell 56. 
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On the Meteorology of Rampore Bauleah. 
Term observations, January 21st, 1851. 




















Mean observations computed from the Meteorological Register kept at the 
Civil Assistant Surgeon's Office Rajshaye for the montk of January, 18 ; 
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Term observations, February 21st, 1851. 
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Mean observations for the month of February, 1851. 
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Mean observations for the Month of April, 1851. 
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April 2nd.—A strong breeze sprung up at 10 last night from N. E., 
continuing till this morning. 5th. Breeze of 4 force from E. from 
8 p. M. until IO p. M. 7th. Wind No. 3 from E. from 9 p. M. until 12 
midnight. 9th. Blowing in gusts between 12 and 4 P. m. 12th. Wind 
hot all day. 14th. At 2 ۳۰ M. very gloomy. At 5 P. M. cleared off 
without rain. At 6 P. M. a strong wind of No. 8 force from 8 till 71 
P. M. l6th. At 5 P. M. 8 strong breeze of No. 5 force blew from E. 
until midnight. 17th. 2 p. m. became cloudy. At 3 rain and hail for 
5 minutes, each hailstone spherical or discoid, presenting in centre small 
opaque point. 3 h. 5 m. rain ceased; wind N. E. blowing strong until 
midnight. 18th. A breeze of No. 5 force from 6 P. M. until 9 p. ۰ 
19th. A wind of No. 8 force from S. from 6 to 8 p. m. Much thunder 
and lightning till 10 p. M. 20th. Blowing No. 8 from 6 to 10 p. m. S. 
28th. A North-wester at 6 P. ۰ 





Mean observations for the month of May, 1851. 
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5th. At 8 p.m. strong S. wind of No. 4 force. 9th. Hot wind 
during day ; cool at night. 10. Ditto. 11th. Hot wind all day. From 
7 till 10 .م‎ m. quite still. 12th. Hot wind during day. From 5 till 
10 .عد .م‎ still. 13th. Hot wind. 14th. Ditto. 15th. Ditto. ۰ 
Storm with thunder from W. 2 to 3 p. M.; no rain. 18th. Strong 


breeze from S. E. at 9 .م‎ M. all night. 19th. Strong breeze from 
“E. at 6 .م‎ m. fresh and cool. 20th. No hot wind. Storm at 4 P. ۰ 
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General character of month. 

The heat experienced has been unusually great and the commence- ` 
ment of the rain much delayed. Up to the 21st the hot winds blew 
steadily always from the S. W. and W. and with considerable strength 
as shown by the numerical force. Many of the evenings were per- 
fectly still, the breeze rising at 8 or 9 p. w. and blowing coolly all 
night, reducing the Thermometric reading by midnight to 8.4. The 
hot winds at Bauleah are principally due to the large sandy churs in 
the vicinity to S. and W. of station. Barometer; on the 10th 12th 
lath 16th 25th. The reading was lower at sunset than at 4 p. M. 
Thermometer on the 10th Inst. It reached the unprecedently high 
reading of 101 in the shade, which seems to have been due to the force 
of the hot wind which is marked 6 on that day. It wili be seen that 
the reading in sun's rays was by no means high on the same date, 
amounting only to 116." 


Mean observations for the month of June, 1851. 
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Storms from the N. W. occurred on the 6th and 7th and from 
S. W. on the 16th. The close ofthe month was marked by strong 


breezes from S. E. and S. - 
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Note on some Sculptures found in the district of Peshawar.— By 
E. C. BayLey, Esq. B. C. S. 


The sculptures of which the accompanying sketches are representa- 
tions were brought from Jamál Giri in the Eusofzye pergunnah of the 
Peshawar district. h 

This place is distant about thirty miles from Peshawar, and by it 
the road into the Eusofzye country from the Swát valley lies. 

۸ view of the place and a ground plan of the building with a rough 
sketch of it, are forwarded also (vide Plate XXV.): for these I am 
indebted to Lieut. Maisten, H. A. ١ 

The ruins were originally noticed by Lieut. Lumsden of the Guide 
Corps, and f. him they were pointed out to Lieut. Stokes of the Horse 
Artillery. 

The sculptures were collected by these two officers, and by their 
liberality came into my possession. 

A few more specimens have also been most kindly placed at my 
disposal by Dr. Kemp of the Medical Service; but these latter I have 
not Yet received, and do not know when I shall be able to get them. 


I do not therefore longer delay the preparation of this paper; but will, 


if necessary, supply a further notice when they reach me. 

From the plan it will be perceived that the building was twelve- 
sided externally, and contained an inner circular enclosure. 

In each side of the outer enclosure is an opening ; = on only 18 
furnished with a flight of steps, and this alone appears to have been 
used as an entrance. 

It 1s hardly possible to offer any conjecture as to the purposes to 


which the building was originally applied. 


Lieut. Stokes, who has had the opportunity of examiniug several 
“topes,” declares it to be of a widely different nature. 

All that ean be safely affirmed is that the character of the sculp- 
tures leads to the conclusion that it was an edifice dedicated to religious 
purposes. 

Passing therefore to the sculptures I shall offer a few remarks on each. 

Fig. 1 (Plate XXVI.)— Represents apparently aman in the attitude of 
teaching or exhortation; the singularly mild countenance, the top-knot 


of twisted hair, the elongated lobes of the ears, seem to denote that it is 
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the image of Sákya Sinha, or at least some Buddhist saint. The hands 
and feet are unfortunately broken | off. 

Fig. 2 (Plate XXVII.) — Resembles the above, but is more perfect ; it 
has remarkably well executed hands and feet on a pedestal which bears 
an unmistakeable fire-altar, flanked on each side by pilasters of a style 
which Ishall presently notice. (Plate XLI.) I 

But the most remarkable fact connected with this figure is, that de- 
spite its Buddhist characteristics, there is on the forehead a distinct 
** tilak"* or caste mark! ۱ 

Fig. 3 (Plate XXVIII.)—Is that of a man with moustache, flowing 
dhoti and sandalled feet; over the neck and shoulders are suspended 
what are apparently amulets. On the forehead is the caste mark; the 
hair is loose and flows over the shoulders, but in front is apparently 
bound up with a string of beads or some such ornament, which I think 
passes over the top-knot, and depresses it into two portions in the mid- 
dle, but as there is a slight fracture here I am not certain. 

The lobe of the ears is also elongated, which may perhaps mark the 
figure as the work of a Buddhist artist; otherwise there is no Bud- 
dhistienl character attaching to it.* ۱ 

On the pedestal of this figure and on the sides of that of the pre- 
ceding one are very elegant scrolls, but of differing patterns. 5 





Side of the Pedestal shewing the peculiar scroll. 


Fig. 4 (Plate XXIX.)—Is a pilaster of design so evidently Grecian 
as to place beyond doubt the date of these sculptures as subsequent to 
Alexander's invasion. 


* The right ear is pierced by a large earring, so that the lobe is ig reality not so 
much elongated as it appears, still it is longer tban is natural. The left ear is un- 
fortunately fractured at the bottom. 
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The capital is not Corinthian, though approaching more closely to 
that than to any other order of architecture ; it wants the volutes, but 
the foliage is disposed just as in the Corinthian style. 

Bearing in mind, therefore, that the Choragic monument of Lysicrates, 
the earliest example ofa pure Corinthian building, was not reached till a 
short time after Alexander's departure from Greece, it may be con- 
sidered that some such fashion of architecture as that of the pilaster 
now figured would be the latest with which the Greeks of Alexander's 
army would be acquainted—a fashion closely approaching, but not 
quite attaining, the perfection of Corinthian elegance. 

On the shaft of the pilaster is sculptured a very graceful female 
figure. The hair apparently done up in a top-knot as in figures 1 and 2. 

Fig. 5. Plate XXX.— This is a pillar apparently intended to represent 
one of the same style as above, but of rude execution. Similar pilasters 
are represented on the pedestal of figure 2, and occur also in figure 7. 

Fig. 6. Plate XX XI.— This sculpture is unfortunately much muti- 
lated, and to all appearance purposely. 

It represents a group of several figures, of which the chief partakes 
of much of the character of figures 1 and 2. It has had a ** halo” 
or ** nimbus" sculptured round its head (which appears also to have 
been the case with those figures) ; the drapery is similarly arranged ; 
the attitude is nearly identical, apparently denoting the utterance of 
some authoritative or hortatory sentence. 

The whole design is peculiarly bold and easy. Immediately on the 
right hand of the chief figure is a criminal or captive nearly naked ; to 
the right of this again another figure is drawing a species of straight 
sword as if to put the captive to death. 

Above him is a mutilated figure, also apparently in the act to strike 
with a weapon which looks like a bill-hook. 

To these figures succeeds a woman evidently in the attitude of 
listening. Above her head is an attempt to delineate the foliage of a 
tree, apparently some species of ficus.* To the left of the principal 
personage is an attendant waving a chouri. This figure which has its 
back turned to the spectator is admirably designed. | 

In the back ground are five other figures; one with flowing bair 
like figure „3, interposes his head, as if listening, between the chief 

* Possibly the “ nya grodha’’ Ficus religiosa. 
3 
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figure and the prisoners. The other four are too mutilated to be 
clearly made out. 8 

What meaning this group may be intended to convey, it is not easy 
to assert with any degree of certainty ; it may represent the execution 
of some criminal, or, what seems to me a more probable interpretation, 
the chief figure may be intended for Sákya Sinha, interposing his 
authority to deliver a captive or criminal from the hands already lifted 
up to slay him, and this supposition seems the more likely from the 
evident curiosity and astonishment with which the sentence is heard. * 

Fig. 7 (Plate XXXII.)— Represents a party of three females in atti- 
tudes expressive of grief or fear and supplication; one is standing at 
what is apparently a draped altar before a pilaster, which with another 
close by nre similar to those before described, but very ?. squat," and 
diminishing in size towards the top beneath the base of the capital, 

Of this sculpture I cannot attempt any explanation; it $ evidently 
of the some class ns the above, and both were probably members of a 
series of similar basso relievos. I understand a third has found its 
way into the possession of Capt. Burnett, Horse Artillery, but I am 
not aware of its subject. 

Fig. 8 (Plate XXXIII.)—Is a very curious and interesting sculpture, 
as bearing on the nature of the building; it is unfortunately almost 
defaced, but is unquestionably a cross-legged figure of Budh with two 
worshippers on each side, having their hands clasped in supplication. 

Fig. 9 (Plate XXXIV.)—Is a portion ofa very curious and elegant 
cornice; it is chiefly supported by the coils of a huge serpent (7) 
between which, a boy is sporting; below and above are brackets com- 
posed of a species of trefoil; altogether it has a very graceful effect, 
and might be imitated with good effect in modern Architecture. 

Fig. 10 (Plate XXXV.)—Is a small seated figure wearing a short 
tunic and boots. Capt. Hogge possesses a better specimen on a large 
scale which I have seen and which has been exhibited at a meeting of 
the Asiatic Society: this also came from Jamii Giri. Tt is *vi- 
dently imitated from a European model, and I should guess as an 


* “The presence of females, as was pointed out to me by Major Edwards, favours 
the iden that the prisoner is a criminal offender, not a captive in war, and j apa 
the women's presence may point to the nature of his offence. This however ean 
be a mere conjecture, In Laidlay's notes to Fabian, p. 66, Sakya Muni is described 
as preaching to a congregation of whom 500 were female mendicants, 


P * 
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attempt to represent the king of gods. Capt. Hogge's figure is more 
like the usual type of the Greek ** Zeus" than mine. 

Fig. 11 (Plate XXXVI.)— Is a head with a nearly perfect. ** halo” 
or nimbus round it; it apparently has belohged to a figure similar to 
Nos. 1 and 2, but of smaller size; it also bears the *‘ tilak” or caste- 
mark between the eyes. 

Fig. 12 (Plate XXXVII.)—Is part of a “ nimbus" apparently, which 
must have belonged to n very large head, and is ornamented with some 
emblematic figure now too mutilated for identification. 

Fig. 13 (Plate XXXVIII.)—Is also a very mutilated specimen, but 
it is worthy of remark for the girdle round the waist, which is com- 
posed apparently of beads or a knotted cord. "The right hand carries 
what may have been the handle of a Chouri, and it therefore possibly 
represents an attendant and has formed part of a large group. 

The stoffe in which these figures are cut is chiefly م‎ light greyish 
blue limestone, but some are cut in what is apparently a. micaceous 
schist, which is, however, but slightly laminated. | 

In these sculptures two general characteristics may be noticed. * 

As to the first of these, the share which Grecian art must have had 
in their production, I do not think any ene who examines them can 
have any doubt. Indeed the figure 4 is alone sufficient to settle the 
question, if its evidence were not also corroborated by the general 
grace of the design and the classic arrangement of the drapery of all 
the sculptures generally. | E 

Nor could it have been Greek art at a very late or debased period ; 
to compare their execution with that of the coins of the Bactrian 


kings, there is, I think, nothing approaching to these figures off later 





dates than Menander. 

Another argument for assigning them to a period not long subse 
quent to the establishment of the Bactrian monarchy, is afforded by 
the style of architecture which they affect. ۱ | 

From Major Cunningham's researches it would appear that the Corin- ` 
thian architecture did notgake firm root in India, and he traces the 
style to which he has given the name of ** Arian” to a Doric origin. 
This however is rather negative evidence, for though the “ Arian” 
i style was certainly extensively prevalent south of the Indus at a very 
E ancient period, yet some of the most promising ground for architectural 


9 


Er ` remains lying Trans-Indus, is at present virtually unexplored. 
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The second remarkable feature i in these sculptures is their decided 


Buddhist character. 

This indeed is not perhaps so self-evident as their indebtedness to 
Greek art, but still, I think, quite sufficiently so to leave little doubt 
that the edifice they adorned was erected by votaries of that faith. 

The strongest evidence to this point is that afforded by figure 8 ; 
but the elongated ears and decided top-knots which all the figures 
without exception show, are pretty strong proofs also ; if also the figures 
1, 2, and 11 are allowed to represent Sakya Sinha, there is then little 
question of the nature of an edifice which contained Aree representa- 
tions of that holy personage at least. 


I am not blind, however, to some anomalies which seem to stand in- 


the way of this conclusion; the employment of the “ilak” and the 
very un-Buddhistical appearance of figure 3 for example ; but I do not 
think they are incapable of explanation. Figure 8 may ha*e represent- 
ed a person, a pure Hindu, whose likeness was necessary to the comple- 
tion of some sculptured story. 

And as the period to which I propose to assign these —— 15 


that of the very earliest imperfect introduction of Buddhisnf Trans- = ۱ 


Indus, there is no difficulty—but rather confirmation of my supposi- 
tion—to be derived from the anomalous traces of Hindu superstition, 
such as the occurrence of the “tilak.” 

For we know from the Kapur di Giri inscription (Tablet V.) that 
the precepts of Buddhism had been but imperfectly observed north 
of the Indus, at the time when that was written; and supposing 
these edicts to be the work either of Asokn or of a later king, the lax 
observance of the injunctions of the Buddhist law at an earlier date 
is equally established, and there is therefore no improbability, but 
rather the contrary, that in the first erected Buddhist buildings we 
should find some admixtures of the characteristics of other tenets. 

The preponderating Buddhist character of the remains warrants, 
therefore, the attribution of their origin to people of that belief; 
assuming then these two data, the earl yy Greek and early Buddhist 


character of these remains, I shall attempt to assign to them at least 


an approximate date. 
On the coins of the Greek kings of Bactria—certainly until the 
time of Azas—there is not one symbol, I think, that will even ¿ear a 
4 1 
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Buddhist interpretation, nothing at any rate of thnt profusion of em- 
blem with which Buddhistic remains are generally adorned. 

On the contrary the leaning of the Greek dynasties seems rather to 
have been to a Mithraic faith, such as there is at least some reason to 
believe Buddhism originally superseded. 

And if anywhere the existence of Buddhism under the new “' ré- 
gimè” be a question, it certainly would be so in the countries Trans- 
Indus, for according even to Buddhist authority it was introduced 
there from India ns a new faith by a dynasty of foreign invaders. Its 
continued existence even, therefore, would be scarcely probable when 
the countenance of those in power was withdrawn from it. 

But even supposing it continued to exist, it is highly improbable 
that it remained asa dominant faith, or even in such a flourishing 
condition under the Greek rulers, as that its votaries should be enabled 
to raise buildings as extensive and elaborately ornamented as that of 
Jamal Giri apparently ۰ 

It therefore can only be a question whether to attribute this edifice : 
to the period when Buddhism flourished Trans-Indus, under the patron- 
age of the Maurya dynasty, and antecedent to their expulsion by the 
Greeks of Bactria from all territories to the north of that river, or to 

š a period altogether subsequent to the overthrow and dismemberment 
of the Greco-Bactrian empire. 

But, as we have seen.above, the purity of their style of art forbids 
our attributing these sculptures to so late an era as the latter, while 
the mixed character of the Buddhism they display would certainly 
harmonize rather with the history of that faith in the former than in 

the latter period. 

Supposing therefore that they belong to the period when Buddhism 

s was dominant Trans-Indus under the Maurya monarchs, it follows 
| they could not have been of later date than the reign of Demetrius, | 
who having made conquests in India proper, must a fortiori have held | 
HAN all the Trans-Indus provinces. This would place their most recent 
w 7 ` possible date as little later than 200 B. C. x 7 | 
` ` Jut it is probable that they are not even so late, for we are now able, 
| 7 b». the evidence of the binominal coin recently published from the 
2 “Vienna Cabinet, to state that Agathocles was, 1 not a contemporary, at 

any rate an immediate successor, of Diodorus, | 
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Now whether the Diodotus mentioned on the coin be the first or 

second of the name (if there was a second) still this coin proves that 
Agathocles must have been anterior to Euthydemus, for Polybius makes 
the latter found his claim to the favourable consideration of Antiochus ` 
on the fact that he had expelled the descendants of the original leaders 
of the Bactrian revolt. But Euthydemus was found by Antiochus 
firmly seated on the Bactrian throne, at a date not later than 210 - 
B. C. and as from the tolerably frequent occurrence of the coins of 
Agathocles, there is reason to suppose he had a reign of somé duration, 
and as the reign of Pantaleon, though probably a short one, must have 
also preceded that of Euthydemus, it seems likely that the reign of ® 
Agathocles and his dynasty commenced not later than 225 B. C. 

I now proceed to shew that there is reason to beliéve that it was 
this dynasty of Agathocles which completed the expulsion of the 
Maurya dynasty from their Trans-Indus provinces. ° 

As Demetrius is the first king mentioned as having dominions in 
India proper, it is fair to suppose that Agathocles, now known to be 
his predecessor, can only have reigned north of the Indus. 

The use however of the square **lath'" character on the ‘coins of 
this latter king and Pantaleon, is evidence that he must have reigned 
where it was in familiar use. 

Now there is nbundant evidence to shew that this character was 
not the indigenous alphabet of the countries Trans-Indus. 

It is never used on the coins of any other of the earlier Greek kings 
of Bactria, many of whom reigned not only north of the Indus, but 
far to the southward of that river. 

Again while the edicts of Allahabad, Dehli, Se. are published in 
the “lath character, the contemporary edict of Kapur di Giri is pub- 
lished in the Bactrian Pali. 

Other evidence might be adduced, but it is, I think, a proposition 
hardly likely to be gainsaid, that the Bactro-Pali alphabet was indigenous 
north of the Indus, while the square ** lath’’ character was the charac- 
ter universally in use in central India, and that both were contemporane- 
ously flourishing from a period of at least 300 B. C. to about 100 B. C. 

To account therefore for the use of the ۶۶ lath" alphabet on the coins 
of kings who reigned where it was not indigenous, it is necessary to 
seek for some extraordinary reason, 
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Such a reason is afforded us, if we suppose that Agathocles ruled in 
those countries north of the Indus Which the Maurya dynasty had 
held, and where it is probable that they had introduced the alphabet 
of their own original seat as the court and state character. Just as at 
a subsequent period Mahomedan conquerors introduced into India 
proper, the use of the Persian character, and as European conquerors 
have impressed their coin with inscriptions in their own language. 

We know that Chandra Gupta (Sandracottus) held Trans-Indus 
provinces (v. Strabo in Lassen’s Pentapotamia, p. 8; also Mudra 
Rákshasa in do. p. 61), and Fahian relates (see Laidlay’s edition, p. 

* 65), that his grent-grandson, the son of Asoka, reigned in Khian tho wel 
or ** Gandhara," which lying between the Suastus and Indus, of course 
iucluded 7 ٤۶ and Jamal Giri. 

It is therefore highly probable that Agathocles's dominion extended 
to Gandhars(and this the distribution of his coins also seems to shew), 
and “ par consequence" that the Mauryas were expelled from Euzolfzye 
before 225 B. C., which in such case must, as I1 have shewn before, be , 
looked upon as the latest probable date for the sculptures under notice, 
unless, Indeed, we suppose from the use of the “lath” character that 
the conquering Greek adopted the state religion as well as the state 
alphabet of his predecessors. 

My next endeavour will be to assign the earliest possible date to 
which these sculptures may reach. 

This of course will be determined by the earliest date at which " 
Buddhism can be shown to have flourished Trans-Indus. 

That Chandra Gupta and his son were not Buddhists is to be inferred 
from the notice of his grandson's conversion, and the emphasis laid 


on it. 
We know from Justin that Chandra Gupta only first began to dream 
3 of empire when he fled from Alexander's presence, which event must 


have occurred about 325 B. C., and as he was sufficiently powerful 
immediately after Alexander's death to reconquer the whole of that 
monarch's Indian empire, his accession to the throne of Magadha must 
have occurred in the interim, say about 324 B. C. E 
"The shortest periods anywhere assigned to the reigns of Chandra 
D - Gupta and his successor are respectively 8 and 25 years. 


d بے‎ Adding four years as the. shortest period anywhere assigned for 
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Asoka's reign previous to his conversion, and we have 287 B. C. as the 
earliest possible date for the trifmph of Buddhism Trans-Indus, 
But even this date is probably far too early. No one authority 


assigns a shorter period for the united reigns of Chandra Gupta and ` 


his son than 49 years, which would bring down Asoka's conver- 
sion to 271 B. C. 

For these reasons I conclude that the earliest possible period to 
which these figures can be assigned is 287 B. C. and the latest 200 
B. C., while there is every probability that the age of their execution 
was between 271 and 225 B. C., a period of only 46 years. 

I confess that I feel myself inclined to assign the erection of Jamal 
Giri to the author of the Kapur di Giri edict, and to assign both to the 


reign of the great Asoka, and I trust that the confiriffatory evidence ۰ 


which I deduce from the mixed character of the religion indicated by 
the sculpture, may be my excuse for offering a few remarks on this 
well-debated subject ; premising that I do so only conjecturally for the 
consideration of the Society, and not with any confidence as to their 
correctness. 

As I have said, the mixed character of the sculptures, thoifgh Bud- 
dhist indications preponderate, is of itself evidence of the existence of a 
Buddhism greatly differing from tlie orthodox practice of Buddhist 
nations of the present day. 

That such was the case when the Kapur di Giri inscription and ita 
fellows were promulgated, we might gather from internal evidence, if it 
were not expressly stated by the inscriptions themselves. 

Not only the inscriptions lament the imperfection of moral and 
religious practices among the Trans-Indus nations, but the author 
specially notices the abrogation of an edict issued by himself as 
«« obstructive tó the progress of the faith.” 

It has been inferred that the issue of the abrogated edict must have 
preceded the monarch's conversion, and that therefore as some of the 
edicts are of earlier and some of later date, that the religion they pro- 
mulgate must be different, and certainly that the earlier ediets caunot 
have recommended Buddhism, and it has even been further argued 
that as there is no perceptible difference in the tenets enumerated by 
the earlier and later edicts that therefore neither can be Buddhist. 

But these assumptious seem scarcely warranted. 
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The abrogation of the edict proves no more than an admission that 
in the exuberance of new-born zeal, or*the half-informed ignorance of 
recent conversion, the royal legislator had put forth an edict the ulti- 
mate tendency of which was incompatible with the interests, or the 
esoteric tenets, of the faith he had intended to disseminate. 

Such a state of religion as this both in the monarch aud the people 
would well accord with tbe anomalous Buddhism of the sculptures 
under review. ۰ ۱ 

But supposing even that the Buddhism of the edicts and of the 
sculptures came up even to the orthodox standard of the day, it 1s fair 
to conclude upon general grounds that that standard must have 
varied considerably from the Buddhism of the present day, or even of 
Buddhism as rÉpresented in its oldest extant sacred writings. 

No creed, the history of which has come down to us, has preserved 
its purity uneorrupted through a long series of years, and it yet remains 
to be shewn that Buddhism is an exception to all experience, that it 
alone of all religions, has preserved its original form intact and free 
from all novelties for far above two thousand years, and that the faith 
of Sákyf Muni was identical in all respects with that of Asoka, or 
either with the tenets of the present day. 

It would indeed be possible to demonstrate that this is not the case,— 
that novelties and corruptions Aave crept in, but it is sufficient to allude 
to the want of complete identity in the practices of Buddhist nations 
of our own time, in spite of the most extraordinary efforts recorded 
to have been made to preserve uniformity, as a sufficient proof that 
there Aave been departures from the original model. 

It is not, however, objected to the pillar edicts that they contain any 
thing contrary to the doctrines of Buddhism, but that they omit all 
mention of its leading tenets, all its usual forms of invocation, and all 
allusion to the most remarkable facts in its history. 

But supposing for the sake of argument that the doctrines and the 
practices of Buddhism in these days were literally identical with those 
subsequently prevalent, it was yet the object of the royal legislator to 
enforce the practices, rather than to disseminate (supposing he himself 
understood them) the doctrinal niceties, of the Buddhist faith. 

With respect moreover to the want of historical allusions, if the 


fragment described by Major Kittoe in the Society's Journal, No. 102, 
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be, as it seems to be, rightly — this objection will no longer 


remain. 

The historical facts which I have mentioned with respect to the 
sculptures bear with some force on the period of the edict. 

It is extremely improbable that, from Agathocles to the Scythian 
irruption, any monarch who reigned north of the Indus should have 
put forth such an edict as that of Kapur di Giri, for, as I have before 
shid, the tendencies of the Greek rulers were Mithraic rather than 
Buddhist. 

That they were issued subsequent to the Scythian irruption is 
opposed in many ways to their internal evidence, and if previous to 
Agathocles, as we have seen, they were probably anterior to B. C. 225. 

Indeed every one of the Trans-Indus provinces whfeh could have 
formed part of the dominion of Agathocles are enumerated by the 
author of the edict as in his own possession even to Kambeja or Kabul; 
and as the author held universal rule from Kabul to Cuttack, he can 
scarcely have been either Agathocles himself or any subsequent 
Scythian invader. 

The period between 271 and 225 which I have assigned to the 
sculptures coincides well also with that deducible as the period of the 
edicts from the name of the Greek kings mentioned in them. 

The period from B. C. 272 to B. C. 256 alone, in all the range of 
Greek history, presents the names of five kings of the denominations 
mentioned, as reigning contemporaneously. They have accordingly 
been already identified by Priusep andeothers as the kings alluded to. 

They are as follows : 





Ascended the throne. Died 
Alexander of Epirus, .... ...... .. B. C. 272 
Magas of Cyrene, .............. B. C. 305 256 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, .........- 285 246 
Antigonus Gonatas, ........- — 276 243 
Antioch ia. 282 262 
Soter, j 
or 
š was expelled from 
Antiochus } vé viv ore QI. 6 262 Bactria 256 or 
'Theos, 255. 


Professor Wilson supposes that Antiochus the Great must be the 
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king mentioned under that name, because the Indian expedition of this 
prince brought him alone of the m®narchs who bore it personallyzin 
contact with any Indian sovereign. From this he argues that the 
princes named not being contemporary, no deduction as to the date of 
the inscription can be drawn from their mention. 

But this inference is scarcely borne out by facts. The kingdom of 
the promulgator of the pillar edicts must have extended much along 
the present N. W. Frontier of British Indis, indeed somewhat 
beyond it. 

Up to 255 or 256 B. C. the whole of the country lying west of this, 
owned the sway of the earlier Syrian monarchs—of Seleucus Nicator, 
Antiochus Soter and Antiochus Theos. We have no evidence of rebel- 
lion against tMem; on the contrary we know that even the coin of 
these countries was struck in their names. 

Hence ites reasonable to presume that they exercised a genera] 
superintendence over the government; that they received reports of 
the administration ; and issued their mandates to the local governors, 
and that they drew into their treasuries if not the whole surplus 
revenuef, at least a considerable tribute from each district, that, in 
short they kept up such a general official intercourse with their orien- 
tal dominions as would make their names familiar, and even the cur- 
rent conrse of events in the west generally known to their subjects in 
the east. 

Commerce too which we have evidence was both at an earlier and a 
later period carried on via Pomtus between the nations of Southern 
Europe and Central Asia must have lent its aid to familiarize the peo- 
ple of the Greek dominion of the East with the names and occurrences 
of the West. 

But further than this, it is expressly recorded both by Strabo and 
Athenzus (De Pentapotamia Indica, p. 44) that the friendship which 
existed between Chandra Gupta and Seleucus was continued by 
their sons, and that an embassy went also from Antiochus Soter to 
Palibothra. 

Surely it is far more probable that through channels such as these 
the royal author of the pillar edicts (being as he expressly states on 
friendly terms with the Syrian monarch) should have deemed an 


۰ 


. Accurate knowledge of the names and circumstances of his neighbours 
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then that he should have gainedet by personal intercourse at a later سی‎ 
period when, during the hurried expedition of Antiochus the Great, 3 
Greek and Indian were placed for a few short weeks in actual contact, TE 
but subsequently to which period and for many years before it the ١ 
general communication between Greece and India must have been 

infinitely more interrupted than before the Bactrian and Parthian revolts YA 
in 255 and 256 B. C. 7 » | 

The probability hence deduced that Antiochus Soter or Antiochus 
Theos was the monarch meant is still further strengthend by another 
circumstance. ; 

The author of the pillar edict, an Indian monarch, records that he 
was in possession of the 'Trans-Indus provinces of Kamlimja, Gándhára, 
&e., and, as we have seen before, there is every probability that these 
had been re-conquered by the Greek kings of Bactria, previous to 
Euthydemus, and therefore considerably antecedent to the advent of 
Antiochus the Great. 

The mention therefore of either the first or second Antiochus, (no£ 
incompatible with facts,) with that of Ptolemy Philadelphus, isecarcely 
less to be expected, for his intercourse with India is recorded to have t 
been unusually great. 

The name of Magas is unmistakeable, and too peculiar to be con- 
founded with that of any contemporary monarch, and though of com- 
parative insignificance, its mention may be accounted for, by the 
connection of Magas with the Syrian kings, he having married the 
daughter of the first Antiochus. Similarly the introduction of the 
name of Antigonus Gonatus may be owing to his marriage with the 
sister of the same Antiochus. i 

The name of Alexander of Epirus seems more out of place; but, 
though a king of small historical celebrity, he wasa warlike and turbu- 
lent prince, whose proceedings doubtless attracted much of the atten- 
tion, and influenced many of the movements, of his contemporaries, and 
was not therefore unlikely to be noticed in a record of the monarchs 
of his time. 

If therefore we assume that the above princes were those intended 
by the names in the edicts, and allowing reasonable time for the 
transmission of news from the west to the east, say one yedr, it follows 
that the particular edict in which they stand named must have been 


promulgated between 271 B. C. and 255 B. C. 
° 4 K é 


-_ 
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Now this tablet is dated iu the twelfth year of its author's reign, 
which by this calculation. would place his accession, nt from 283 to 
267 B. C. 

It has been already seen that the earliest possible date of Asoka's 
accession (4 years before his conversion at the shortest calculation) 
is 291 B. C. Professor Wilson has shown that it cannot be brought 
down later than 266 B. C. 

The medium between the two first dates would give B. C. 275, 
that between the two last 278 B. C., or a little more as the date of 
accession, 

The date of the 12th year would thus be 266 or 263 B. C., both 
dates making عطق‎ Antiochus mentioned Antiochus Soter, whose connec- 
tion with India, with Magas and Antigonus renders the attribution in 
every way most probable. 

To my knowledge there remains but one further difficulty in identi- 
fying Asoka as the author of the pillar edicts. 

'This objection refers to the non-employment, by the author of the 
pillar edicts, of the name of ** Asoka” or ** Dharma Asoka” in designat- 
ing himself. 

But to this it may be replied that neither of these was the king's 
original name, nor did the term ** Asoka” evoke any agreeable recollec- 
tion ; in fact so far from being a title of honor it was a nickname of 
reproach,* which the Buddhists after the king's conversion modified 
—being unable to obliterate it—into “ Dharma Asoka," as is noticed 
by Prinsep in the Society's Journal for September 1837, p. 794. 

It is therefore not £o be expected that the king should himself per- 
petuate the use of the opprobrious epithet, and it is, indeed, far more 
consistent with probability that he should use, in a religious work, a title 
like ** Piyadasi" with reference to his own sanctity. To sum up—I 
trust I have shown the probability that the edicts belong to a certain 
period of time, and that not an extended one. * 

That there is strong evidence that their author was Asoka himself. 

Thirdly, that the sculptures described, belong to a period which 
includes within its limits that to which the edicts may be ascribed. 

And lastly, that the sculptures possess characters which connect 
them cloself with the peculiar state of manners And religion described 
* On account of the murder of his brothers. 
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in—or to be inferred from the edicts as existing at—the time of their 
promulgation, and that therefore there is strong ground for attributing 
them to the same period and the same author. 

1 must again claim the Society's indulgence for venturing upon 
ground already so well debated. My anxiety to clear up to the farthest 
point possible, the history of these beautiful and interesting remains 
must plead my excuse. Š 

I annex also an almost indecipherable inscription found at Jamal 
Giri, on a block of marble bearing a rude figure of a man and an 
animal, evidently of far later date than the rest of the remains.* * 

Two other specimens of sculpture are also figured as Nos. 14 and 15, 
(Plates XXXIX. and XC.) which were found at Peshagwur itself; the 
first partakes much of the character of the Jamál Giri sculptures, 
though of inferior design and execution. It represents, without doubt, 
the sacrifice of a human victim on a low stone altar. 

Curious in itself, there is unfortunately nothing to explain either its 
date or the people to whom it belonged. 

No. 15 is simply a figure of Buddh of comparatively receng work- 
manship. 

Further materials for antiquarian research undoubtedly exist all 
over the Derajat and Peshawur valley ; Lieut. Stokes informs me, that 
while recently and hurriedly riding on duty through an unfrequented 
part of the latter country, about five miles from Goojur Gharri, the 
recent temporary location of the Guide Corps, he came upon ruinsT 
closely resembling those of Jamil Giri, but more extensive and 
better preserved, and others unquestionably exist elsewhere, as at 
Akra, &c. &c. 


* The inscription mentioned in the text has not been received. —Enps. 

f Upon a hill named *'' Takht-i-Bai." An isolated eminence at the end of the 
low range of hills which separates the Eusofzye from the Luncoan valley, it is 
N. E. of Peshawur and about 35 miles from Hashtnuggur. 


On account of the novelty ond very high interest of the subject, the Editors have 
thought fit to give insertion to this memoir without waiting until all the drawings 
arrive. The remainder of the series shall be published immediately on their re- 

i Mr. Ba le * r 
i: ری‎ MES میں‎ his sense of obligation, in letters to the Society, dated 20th 
and 23rd October, to Major H. B. Edwards, C. B.; to his Lady who has made 
the drawing of the pilaster and cornice, and figures 4 and 9; to Lieut. A. H. 
Bamfield, H. A. who furnished him with a sketch of figures 2 and, 11 and of the 
detached bead; and to Lt. Macleod Innes of the Engineers, to whom he is indebted 
— for the drawing of No. 14.—E ps. 
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Meteorological Observations kept at Rangoon. 
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۰ 
Hourly observations commencing at Sunrise on the 22nd Aug. 1852, 

































Jor 24 hours. Rangoon, 
August. | Thermometer. : = 
اس | سب‎ 8 Force and E 
ا‎ up pan Wet | Dry H direction of — of E Remarks, 
Sunrise | Bulb. | Bulb. | Š 4 E 
23rd. = = 
= — 
Sunrise. S. E. It, Cir. cumuli.|0,22In guage. Sultry 
| weather. 
7 ^. M. Ditto do, (Ditto. 
8 Ditto do. Ditto. ۔۔‎ [Blue sky here and 
there. 
9 E. S. E. do, Cumulo-st. | .. [Heavy clouds pour- 
ing. 
10 E. do. Cumuli, .. [Drops of rain. 
11 W.S.W. do.|Cumulo-st. | .. |Thun, wind chang- 
ed suddenly. 
Noon. W. do, Ditto, .. |Gloomy weather 
rain coming on. 
1 p. ۰ E. b. S. do. Ditto. .. [Wind changed sud- 
denly. 
2 E. b. N. do,|Cirro-strati | .. [Less cloudy. 
3 E. do. Ditto, . |Ditto. 
4 Ditto do. (Ditto. -- |Drops of rain, 
5 Ditto do. (Ditto. .. |Light rain conti- 
nues, 
6 S. E. do, |Cumulo-st, | .. |Fine evening. 
7 Ditto do. Ditto. -. |Ditto, 
8 Ditto do,  |Ditto. .. [Ditto, 
9 Ditto do. . [Shower coming on 
1 gentle rain falling. 
10 Ditto do. Cirro-strati.| .. |Close, sultry. 
11 S. b. W. do. .. .. |Shower coming on. 
Midnight. Ditto do, ee «< |Heavy shower just 
over—air feels 
cooler. 
S. b. E. do.|Cumulo-st, | .. |Dark gloomy night. 
S. b. W. fr.|Ditto. -. JA sharp shower just 
over, 
S. W. do. ec .. |Heavy rain, dark 
and wet, 
Ditto do, (Ditto. .. |Ditto, 
N. b. W. It. es -- |Gentle rain, 
Ditto do.  |Ditto. 0.70 Ditto, 
0.70 








/ J. FAYRER, M, D. 
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628 Meteorological Observations kept at Rangoon. [No. 7. 


Nore. 


A good deal of rain fell during the early part „of the month; on the ` 
afternoon and night of the 2nd it rained heavily ; wing S. W.; Wet 
and dry bulbs equal, 

The quantity of rain has been less than in former months, being 
only 13.07 inches, and that fell in 21 days. 

The hotter part of the month has been clear and hot. "The wind 
very unsteady, but varying chiefly between S. E. and S. W.; ocen- 
sionally in the N. E. with squalls. There have been also a few thun- 
der-storms. و‎ 

Distant thender frequently, and lightning at night. Since the latter 
part of the month, the air has been much dryer. 

I remarked that on the 27th, the kites, which had been absent 
from this neighbourhood during the rains, made their re-appearance. 
This I have observed at Cheerra Poonjee to be a sign of the termina- 
tion o&the rains. 

J. FAYRER. 
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⸗ 
Hourly Observations commencing at Sunrise on the 21st September, 
1852. 
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7 sis rini ع‎ anak ° š s Force and direc-| Aspect of Rain guage and 
ours. | Wet, | Dry. š š = | tion of Wind. Sky. marks. 
5un- 
rise, 78 79 (30.06 | S, W. very light.) Cirro-cumuli. | Hazy. J 
79.5] 81.5) .09 | Ditto light. Cumuli, Fine morning but "T 
cloudy. T 
8 80 83 .08 | West do, Ditto. Cloudy cool plea- | 
sant air. 
4 79.5۱ 83 07 | W. b. S. do. Ditto, Ditto. 
10 810 84.5 .07 | Ditto do, Ditto. Bitto close and 
eultry. 
11 80.5| 86 .06 | West do. Ditto. Ditto, 
12 80 87 .04 | W. b. N. do. Ditto. Clogdy but cool 
wir. 
1 80.5| 88.5| .02 | West do. Ditto. Ditto very hot. 
2 BU 59.5 .02 | W. b. S. do. Ditto. Ditto. 
3 81 90.5 29.98 | West do. Ditto. Ditto. 
4 B1 87 129.99 | S. W. do. Ditto. Di:todistant thun- 
der. 
5 81 87 130. Ditto do. Ditto, Ditto. " 
6 78 80 (30.02 | Ditto do. Cumulo-strati, Rain thunder and 
lightning. 
7 78 80 ,01 | Ditto do. Ditto. Ditto. 
8 78 80 .03 | Ditto do. Strati heavy Ditto. 
with rain. 
9 78 81 .05 | Ditto do. Strati rain, Ditto. 
10 76.5 79 -05 | Ditto do. Cumulo-strati | Ditto. 
11 76 78 .04 | Ditto do. Ditto. Cloudy thunder- 
storm over. 
12 76 77 „03 | Ditto do. Ditto. Cloudy. 
1 à; 
2 
3 es 5-5 ۱ "T er. sco Rain fallen. 
4 78 79.5 30.00 | W. N. W. light. — 0.40 Inches, 
5 78 79.5 [30.00 | W. b. N. do. — Cloudy and fine 
6 78 80 130.02 | Ditto. do. weather. 
| | * Rain. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


- or THE 


۸81۸710 SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


For October, 1852. 


The usual Monthly Meeting was held on the 6th instant, at half-past 

8 P. M. 2 
WELBY Jackson, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Rev. J. A. Parker was introduced as a visitor by the Stcretary. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Received from Major Hugh Fraser and Lieut. E. C. S. Williams* 
Bengal Engineers, through Major W. E. Baker, a wrought iron gun 
from Burmah, of which the subjoined is a description by Major B. 
A drawing of the gun accompanies Major B.'s letter. 

“ The gun is made of malleable iron and, though rough in form 
appears to be well or carefully forged. It is in two portions capable 
of being joined together by a screw, the connection being further 
secured by rings or hoops passing round each portion, and bolted 
together at the point of junction. 

cwt. Ibs. 
“ The posterior portion, welghs,.... 1 0 8 
«The anterior, ...... me ares Ee YA 0 6 

<“ Either of these would be a light load for a pony or bullock, and it 
was probably with a view to such mode of transport that the gun was 
thus divided. 

“ The bore has a diameter of about 14 inches. 

<“ The gun has no trunnions, but is furnished with two rings on the 
upper surface of the barrel, (not exactly in a line with the vent) 
by which it may have been designed to suspend the piece when in use 
like an eprouvette. "The rings would also serve as handles whereby 
to lift the separate portions. 





— 
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* The breech of the gun is not strengthened by the usual con- 
vexity ; it is in fact rather concave, and the thickness of metal nt that 
point, though increased by the obliquity of the vent, is rather less than 
that of the barrel. 

** The connecting screw, which is attached to the posterior portion, 
is very roughly and clumsily made; but the female screw in the ante- 
rior portion, and which might be supposed to be more difficult of con- 
struction, appears to be much more correctly formed.” 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot at the next meeting. 

Dr. Christison ;—proposed by Dr. Falconer and seconded by Mr. 
Grote, 
 Manickjee Rustomjee, Esq.;—(for re-election) proposed by Mr. 
Grote and secogded by the President. 

The Council submitted the following reports— 

Ist. Recómmending,at the suggestion of the Philological Committee, 

that the Arabic text of the Fateh-il-Shim of Wakidy (Wakidy's 
Conquest of Syria), with an English translation by Ensign Lees, be 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica. 
. 2nd. Recommending for adoption a suggestion from the Rev. J. 
Long, to the effect that information be collected regarding vernacular 
publications in different parts of India, and referring at the same time 
for the meeting's consideration, whether measures should not be taken 
for collecting in the Society's Library copies of all extant works in the 
different vernacular dialects of India. The report embodied Mr. Long's 
letter, which was as follows : | 

<“ I send an alphabetical Catalogue of Bengali books and pamphlets 
which have been printed. within the last fifty years, amounting to 
about 1,100; many of them are translations from the Sanskrit or 
Persian. 

< The history of Vernacular Literature, both as a branch of Oriental 
Literature, and as connected with the subject of Statistics, is one 
deserving the attention of a Society like the Asiatic. The French 
Government, a few years ago, sent a sarant out to India to collect 
MSS. and books ; among these were copies of all the Mahráttá books 
published, and the Paris Societé Asiatique did not think a list of these 
Mahráttá books unworthy of a place in its Journal. 

«© J have now uearly ready for press n Catalogue Raisonné of Ben- 
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gali works, but I am anxious to prefix to it tables giving the number 
of books on various subjects published in the chief vernacular lan- 
guages of India, the Hindi, Urdu, Mahratta, Tamul, Telegu, Cana- 
rese, &c. &c. 

“ The attainment of this object would be greatly facilitated were 
the Society to address enquiries on the subject to iufluential indivi- 
duals at Madras, Bombay, Agra, &e. Se.” 

3rd. Recommending, with referencé to a statement of stock of copies. 
of the Researches, that the gratis distribution to members be stopped of 
all such volumes of which the stock shews less than 30 copies, 

4th. Recommending, with reference to a letter from Government in 
the Foreign Department, sending a Memoir by Dr. Baddeley on the Dust 
Storms of the Punjab, that a reply be submitted in acgordance with a 
report called for by the Council from Major Baker and Dr. Walker. 

An extract from the report, which noticed the impdtrtance of the 
subject and spoke highly of the zeal and intelligence which the author 
had brought to bear on it, was then read to the meeting. 

After some discussion it was resolved that the severnl recommenda- 
tions of the Council be.adopted. 

Communications were received — 

—From Captain Layard, enclosing a paper on the Mausoleum of 
Aliverdee Khan, near Berhampore. ` 

Ordered to be printed in the Journal. 

—From Mr. Bayley, announcing that the note on Bactrian Sculpture, 
which he had promised some time ago, is ready, and will be forwarded 
as soon as he is able to finish the illustrations ; that he has lately exa- 
mined some coins which he thinks he has identified as belonging to 
the Kotock kings of Kangra, and that he hopes soon to send to the 
Society, notes on some curious Bactrian coins and on some mis- 
cellaneous Pathan coins. He mentions further that a shock of earth- 
quake was felt at Kangra on the 20th of August last, which lasted 
about 40 seconds. 

<“ It was not felt," adds Mr. B., ** apparently at all in the plain و‎ 
here it came with a loud terrible noise from the eastward ; six marches 
eastward it was far more severely felt; seven distinct shocks were 
counted by an officer out shooting, all but one, however, slight. Here 
the shock took place about 9.12. A. m.” 
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From Major Baker, sending for inspection two sculptured heads 
given to him by Lieut.-Col. Napier, Bengal Engineers, and found (he 
believes) in the Northern District of the Punjab. 

The following extract from his note describes the heads briefly وه‎ 
follows. 

* One of the heads appears to be of Grecian origin ; the other is 
decidedly oriental in its character, and is said to be Buddhist. 

“ The substance of these scülptures is not stone, but a species of 
lime cement or plaster, and it seems wonderful that one of them at 
least has so well retained its sharpness of outline. 

** It seems probable from the specimens having been found together 
nnd from the similarity of their composition, that they may ۵ 
ornamented thé same building, and in that case they would further 
illustrate the mixture of Grecian and Indian forms which characterizes 
so many of the sculptured remains from the same locality.” 

—From Dr. Fayrer, Rangoon, sending a Meteorological Register kept 
at the Field Hospital, Rangoon, for the month of August, together 
with an abstract of similar Registers fur the months of May, June 
and July. 

—From Captain Hayes, enclosing a note on VUE Ashkal ul Belad, a 
work which is being published by Major Anderson, and of which 
Dr. Sprenger had requested him to compare the proof sheets with the 
MS. in the Motee Mehal Palace at Lucknow. 

—From W. Muir, Esq., Agra, stating that the ancient coins alluded 
to E Major Kittoe will be forwarded to the Society, when returned by 
Mr. Bayley, with whom they now are, and enclosing copy of a letter 
from the last named gentleman regarding the same. 

— From Captain Young, transmitting a paper, on the Laterite Forma- 
tion in the neighbourhood of Rangoon, together with several specimens. 

—From Mr. Blyth, submitting a paper entitled ** Remarks on the 
different species of the Ourang Outang.”’ 

The Librarian submitted a list of works added to the Library dur- 
ing the month of September last. 

Thanks having been voted for the above donations and communica- 
tions, the meeting adjourned. 

Read and confirmed, Nov..3rd, 1852. 
(Signed) .ل‎ W. CoLviLe. 
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LIBRARY. 4 
The following works have beensadded to the Library since the last — 4 
meeting. < = 
` Presented. a 


Liternturgeschichte der Araber von ihrem Beginne bis zu Ende des zwölften 
Jahrhunderts der Hidhret, Von Baron von Hammer-Purgstall. Dritter 
Band. Wien 1852.—By THE AUTHOR. | 

Selections from the Records of the Bengal Government, No. VIII. Re- E 
port of the Examination of the Districts in the Damoodah Valley and ` A 
Beerbhoom, producing iron ore, By T. Oldham, Esq.—By rug Govgus- , 
MENT OF BENGAL. 9 3 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago for May and June, 1852, (2 copies | 3 
each).— Dy THE SAME. m 

Ditto ditto for June, 1852.—By THE EDITOR. 

The Benares Magazine, for June, 1852.—Bv tue EDITOR 

Catalogue of the Library of the Royal Geographical Socicéy, corrected to 
May, 1851.—Dv THE ۷۰ > 

Address at the Anniversary Meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, 
24th May, 1852, by Sir R. J. Murchison.— Bv THE SOCIETY. 

The twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1852.—By THE Society. 

Journal Asiatique, No. 90.—By THe Soctk'TE' ASIATIQUE. * 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. XIII.— 
By THE SOCIETY. l 

Geology of the Island of Bombay. By H.J. Carter. (Reprinted from 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bombay, for July, 1852).—Bv THE 
AUTHOR. 

The Missionary, Vol. II. No. 11.—Bv THE EDITOR. | 

The Oriental Baptist for September and October, 1852.—By THE SAME: 

The Calcutta Christian Observer for September and October, 18é2.—By 
THE Epirors. ہ‎ 

The Upadeshak, for September and October, 1852.— By THE SAME. | 

The Aphorisms of the Nyaya Philosophy.—Bv E. F. Haun, Esa. 

The Aphorisms of the Vedanta Philosophy, Part [—BY THE SAME. 

The Aphorisms of the Mimánsá Philosophy, Part I.—By THE SAME. 

The Aphorisms of the Yoga Philosophy, Part TI.—Bv THE ۰ 

The Aphorisms of the Sankhyn Philosophy, Part 1.—By THE SAME, > 

Reprints for the Pandits, No. 1, À Dinlogue concerning Art, No. 3, 
Physical Seience, No. 3, The Method of Induction, No. 4, Metaphysics and 
Mental Philosophy.— BY THE SAME. 

A Lecture on the Saukhya Philosophy, embracing the text of the Tattva 
Gamhása.— By E. F. Haut, Esa. 

The Bháshá Purichehheda nud Siddhàuta Muktáübali, Part 1 —Dv 8 


BAME. 
4 M 
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A Synopsis of Science; from the Standpoint of the Nyaya Philosophy 
Vol. I.—HBv THE SAME. = 

The White Yayur Veda, Nos. 6 and 7.—By Dr. A. ۰ 
Eachanged. 

The Philosophical Magazine, for August, 1852. 
Purchased. 5 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, No. 56. 

The North British Review, No, 34. 

Comptes Rendus, Nos, 1 to 4, for July, 1852. 


a — — — — —‏ ——— سے کے ےی سے 





Fon November, 1852. 

The Society met on the 3rd instant, at half-past 8 p. M. 

Sik James COLVILE, Knight, President, in the Chair. 

Rev. Mr. Wallis was introduced as a visitor by Dr. Sprenger. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were received— : 

Ist. Frem J. J. Akerman, Esq., Secretary to the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries. Archzeologia, Vols. 33-4, and Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries, Vol. II. 

2nd. From the Imperial Academy of Vienna, through its Book- 
seller Mr. Braumüller, the latest publications of the Academy. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting, were balloted for and elected ordinary members. 

Manickjee Rustomjee, Esq. 

Dr. A. Christison, B. M. S. 

Read a letter from Dr. Bedford, enclosing a paper on the Meteoro- 
logy of Rampur Boaleah. Ordered for publication in the Journal. 

Read the subjoined extract from a letter from the Rev. F. Mason, 
dated, Sea coast near Tavoy, 15th September, asking information re- 
garding copies of the ** Lat’’ character inscriptions, said to have been 
received by Mr. J. Prinsep, just before his death. 

* I learned from the Journal several years ngo, that just before Prinsep 


was taken sick, he had received fresh and more accurate copies of the 


Lat character Inseriptions, from which he was preparing a revised edition 
of his translations; but his untimely death prevented him from executing 
so desirable a work. Can you inform me whether the fac-similes and 


revised copies of the Inscriptions are still in the Library of the Asiatic 


Society ? "There are several places in the Inscriptions which it is exceed- 
ingly desirable to see accurately represented, as the words have an import- 
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ant bearing on the state of Buddhism at the time the Inscriptions were 


made. For instance at the close of the East compartment is the anoma- 
lous character and word 


. 

This Prinsep proposed to read as a compound for tÍ Á Š agnim, fire. No 
such divinity is known to the Pali Buddhist books, so far as I am acquainted 
with them; and I am of opinion that that word is intended for H À ` aggan, 
an epithet often applied to Gaudama, in the books, in the signification of 
being the first and most superior of beings. It is the Sanscrit word Yq, 
and the r may be represented possibly in some way on the Inscription, 
though in book Pali it is always compensated by doubling the 7. Nothing 
however can be determined from the passage with certainty till the word is 
more accurately represented. e 4 

[t seems to me that some of the inscriptions which have been regarded 
as contemporaneous, are of different ages. For instance the inscription 
from Bhabra, in the Journal No. 102 (1840), which Capt. Kittoe referred 
to the age of Asoka, but, as it seems to me, on insufficient ground. It 
teems with modern Buddhistic theological terms, not one of which is found 
in Prinsep's inscription. Here we have eU AU sangha the congregaffon, [] D 
budha, the Budha, d ۸ à bhagava, the Lord, and not only the common 


names of the begging priests and priestesses, but also | درا را‎ upasaka and 


L Û رت‎ Fupasika, men and women who perform their religious duties; with 


several other terms common to modern Buddhism. There is some differ- 
ence too in the language. In the other inscriptions the causative verb is 


made by را‎ pi, but in this by PAY piya. Buta more exact copy is desir- 
able to determine many words with certainty. The conjunction is repeat- 
edly written d chà, which is probably an error of transcription for ۰ء ل‎ 
I fancy the Pundit's Sanserit version will not be found an accurate trans- 
lation of the Pali; although he is undoubtedly correct in the principal 
words on which the chief interest depends." 

The Secretary explained to the meeting that as yet he had been 
unable to trace the receipt by Mr. Prinsep, of the further copies of 
the inscription alluded to by Mr. Mason.” 

Read letters from J. Barlow, Esq., Secretary to the Royal lusti. 
tution, London, ackuowledging receipt of the Journal Nos. 226 and 


227. 
im 2 
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From Dr. Favrer, Rangoon, enclosing م‎ Meteorological Register 
kept at the Field Hospital, Rangoon, for the month of Sept. 1852. 

The President took the opportunity of informing the meeting that 
the Council had directed enquiries to be made regarding the intended 
legacy to the Society, of the late Mr. Csoma De Koros, mention of 
which was to be found in the proceedings of the Society for February, 
1842. غ1‎ had been ascertained that under the recent Act the estate 
would remain in the hands of' the Administrator General for fifteen 
years, on the expiry of which period the funds at its credit would 
be paid in to Government. 

The Librarian submitted his usual monthly report. 

` Read and confirmed, Ist Dec. 1853. (Signed) J. W. Corvirxr. 


o 
e LIBRARY. 
The following additions have been made to the Library since September last. 
° Presented. 


Archæologia, vols. 33-34.—By THe Royal SOCIETY br ANTIQUARIES 
or London. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Antiquaries, vols. II.—By THE SAME. 

Sitzungsberichte der kaiserlichen Academie der Wissenschaften. Philo- 
sophisch-historische Classe. Band VIII. ; I-II. u III. heft.—By THE ACA- 
DEMY. 

Ditto ditto, Mathematisch-naturwissenscliaftliche Classe. Band VIII; III. 
Heft.—Bv THE SAME. 

Denkschriften der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philoso- 
phisch-hist. Classe. Band III.—Bv THE SAME. ° 

Ditto ditto, Mathematisch-naturwissenschaftliche Classe. III. Band III. 
Lieferung.—Bv THE ACADEMY. 

Kalender der Flora des Horizontes von Prag. Entworfen nach zehnjih- 
rigen Vegetations Beobachtungen von Karl Fritsch, 1852, 8vo.—Dv THE 
SAME. 

Tafelen zur Reduction der in Millimetern abgelesenen Barometerstünde 
auf die Normaltemperatur von O° Celsius. Berechnet von J. J. Pohl und J. 
Schabus. (Pamphlet).—Bv THE same. | 

Tafelen zur Vergleichung und Reduction der in verschiedenen Lugenmns- 
sen abgelesenen Barometrostünde, von J. J. nd und J. Sehabus. (Pam- 
phlet).— Bv THE SAME. 

Almanach der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Zweiter Jahr- 


gang, 1852 —Bv THE SAME. 


Akademische Vorlesungen über indische Literaturgeschichte gehalten von 
A. Weber. Berlin 1852.—Bv THE AUTHOR, 
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Journal Asiatique de Constantinople; rédigé et publié par Henry Cayol. 
Tome I.—By THe PUBLISHER. ۳ | 


Lexicon Geographicum, cui titulus est, gei اسماء الامحدة‎ pte c EY صواصر‎ 


Quartum fasciculum exhibentem literas Dál-zá. Edidit. T. G. J. Joynboll, - 


Lugdini Dat. 1852.—4&v THE CURATORS OF THE ACADEMY OF LEYDEN. 
Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, No. 31.— BY THE SOCIETY. 
Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society of India, vol. VIII. part — 

Bv THE ۰ ` 0 
The Oriental Baptist, No. 71.—Bv THE EDITOR. 

The Missionary, No. 12.—By THE ۰ 
The Upadeshak, No. 71.—By THE same. 
The Oriental Christian Spectator for September, 1852.—Bv THE SAME. 
The Calcutta Christian Observer for November, 1852.—By THE Eprrozs. 
Lectures on the results of the Exhibition. Lecture XT. By Professor 

Royle. On the Arts and Manufactures of India, (2 copies).—By THE Go- 

VERNMENT OF INDIA. 5 
Madden's Catalogue of Books, 13 Nos.—Dv Messrs. LaTTEY, BRO- 

THERS & Co. 

A brief account of the Silk Manufacture of Lahore. By H. Cope, Esq. 

—Dv THE AUTHOR. e 
Satyárnnb, for September, 1852.—By THE ۰ J. Lone. 

Bibidhártha Sangraha, No. 11.—Bv tue ۰ 
Tattwabodhini- Patrikáà, Nos. 110, 111.— Bv Tug TATTWABODHINI 


SABHA. 
Thacker, Spink and Co.’s Monthly Overlaud Circular, No. 24.—By THE 


PUBLISHERS. . 

Smith, Elder and Co.'s Literary Circular, No. 36.—By THE SAME. 

A Lecture on the Harmony between History and Prophecies, by Babu 
Gyanendro Mohun Tagore. (Pamphlet)—By THE AUTHOR. 

Two Letters addressed to Edward B. Eastwick, containing sundry impor- 
tant corrections of that gentleman's recent lucubrations on the Bagh-o- 
Bahár. By Dr. Duncan Forbes.—Bv THE AUTHOR. 

‘Meteorological Register kept at the Surveyor General’s Office, Calcutta, 
for the month of August, 1852.—Bv rue Derury SURVEYOR GENERAL. 

The Citizen for October, 1852.--Bv THE EDITOR. 

Purchased. 

Annals and Magazine of Natural History, No. 57. 

Comptes Rendus, Nos. 5-6-7-8. | 

Journal des Savants for July, 1852. E 

Exchanged. 


London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, No. 24, 
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Fon December, 1852. 

At a meeting held on the Ist instant, at the usual hour and place, 

Sir James Corvirg, Kt. President, in the Chair, 

The following gentlemen were introduced as visitors: 

Right Rev. the Lord Bishop oí Victoria, by the Lord Bishop ot 
Calcutta. 

Hev. T. V. French, by the Rev. W. Kay. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were rend and confirmed. 

The following presents, received during the last month, were laid on 
the table. | 

Ist. From Dr. Christisen, Rangoon. “Two specimens of the 
Corydon sumatranus, Raff. shot near Amherst. 

2nd. From Professor Oldham. Two musical instruments of ingenious 
construction, one of them used by the Kashiyas of Cherra Punji, and 
the other by*the Kookees of Cachar. 

3rd. From J. Muir, Esq. A Sanskrit tract entitled Matapariksha, 
or an Examination of Religions. Part I. with an English translation. 

4th. From E. A. Samuells, Esq. A sculptured figure of Vishnu, 
found some years back in excavating a tank nt Bhowanipur. 

Sth. From Baron M. de Korff, Director of the Imperial Public 
Library at St. Petersburgh, and Secretary of State,- by order of his 
Imperial Majesty, Catalogue des Manuscripts et Xylographes Orientaux 
de Bibliotheqae Imperiále Publique de St. Petersburgh. 

6th. From Mr. Stainforth, through Captain Thhillier. Five silver 
coins with the brass pot in which they were found, and which was dug 
up from the ruins of Gour. : 

Copies of the Heads exhibited by Major Baker at the last meeting, 
kindly made by Mrs. Raleigh in China clay, were also placed on the table. 

The Council submitted a report recommending, at the suggestion of 
the Philological Committee, that the offers of Dr. Ballantine and Mr. 
Hall to edit the SánkAya Pravachana Bháshya and to supply an 
English translation, and of Dr. Sprenger to edit an Arabic Dictionary of 
technical terms for publication in the Bibliotheca Indica, be accepted, 

Ordered that the recommendation of the Council be adopted. 

Communications were received— 

—From E,C. Bayley, Esq. Kote Kangra, NDE for the Journal, 
a memoir on "Indo-Bactrian Antiquities, with thirteen drawiugs. 








» 


CENTRAL LIBRARY 
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Resolved that the Society's best thanks be offered to Mr. Bayley 
for his interesting paper. š es 

—From W. Muir, Esq., enclosing Meteorological Registers kept at 
the office of the Secretary to Government N. W. P., Agra, for the months 
of July, August and September last, and offering to send them regu- 
larly in future, should the Society agree to publish them in the Journal. 

Resolved that the Society should giadly avail themselves of this offer. 

—From Lieut. C. B. Young, Rangoon, announcing the dispatch of 
another collection of "Geological specimens from Prome. The letter 
scarcely gives more than a hasty catalogue of the specimens, but the 
following extracts are of interest. 

** 1 will add one or two more specimens of shells by the next oppor- 
tunity, from the calcareous sandstone of Prome in silex, one of which I 
should have considered to be * Producta,” but that I believe, that it 
belongs to coal formations only. . 0 

* I have found Chalk here in the bazars, which is said to come from 
Shaedown, a little South of Prome. If so, it will be inteftsting ; Mica 
also of good quality, coloured with oxide of iron apparently, from 
about twenty miles North of Prome.” 

—From A. R. Young, Esq., Under-Secretary to the Government of 
India, enclosing a catalogue of specimens illustrative of the Geology 
of the Salt Range in the Punjab, and of the Muree, Házárá and 
Cashmere Hills. 

—From P. Melvill, Esq., Secretary to the Board of Administration, 
Punjab, announcing dispatch of the specimens alluded to by Mr. Young. 

— From Dr. Fayrer, Rangoon, submitting a Meteorological Register 
kept at that place for the month of October. 

—From W. Muir, Esq., Secretary to Government NGW.IP. forward- 
ing copies of correspondence regarding twenty-one ancient silver coins 
found in the district of Benares, together with the coins themselves, 
which are to be deposited in the Museum of the Society until the 
pleasure of the Hon'ble Court of Directors be known. 

The Curator of the Zoological Museum, and the Librarian submitted 
their usual monthly reports and the meeting adjourned. 

Read and confirmed, 19th Jan. 1853. 

(Signed) J. W. COLVILE. 


LIBRARY. 


The following books liave been added to the Library since the last meeting. 
PRESENTED. 5 
Catalogue des Manuscripts et Xylographes Orientaux de la Bibliotheque 
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Inmperiále publique de St. Pétersburgh. St. Petersburgh, 1852, Imp. Svo. 
— PRESENTED BY ORDER OF His most GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE EMPEROR 
or Russia, 1 

History, Condition and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United 
States, by H. R. Schoolcraft. Part ۰ Philadelphia, 1852, 4to.— By L. 
Lea, Esa. Commissioner of INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Astronomical Observations made during the year 4846, at the National 
Observatory Washington, under the direction of Lieut. M. F. Maury, Vol. II. 
Washington 1851.—By TuE Eprron. 

Lieut. Maurv's Investigations of the Winds and Currents of the Sea. 
Washington 1851, 4to. [2 Sad gia الاي‎ THE AUTHOR. 

Selections from the Records of the Bengal Government No. VIII. Report 
of the Examination of the Districts in the Damoodah Valley and Birbhoom 
producing iron ore, by T. Oldham, Calcutta, 1852, 8vo.— By TRE AUTHOR. 

An Investigation of the Dust Storms ani Whirlwinds of India. By Dr. 
Baddeley, oblong folio— By THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Society, Vol. X.—By THE 
SociETY. 

The Report of the British Association for the advancement of Science, for 
4851. London b852, 8vo.—Bv THE ASSOCIATION. 


PURCHASED. 


Johnston’s Physical Atlas—1 vol. RI. fol. 
Layard’s Nineveh, 1 vol. RI. fol. 
Vaux’s Nineveh and Persepolis, 8vo. 
The Admiralty Manual of Scientific Enquiry, 1 vol. 8vo, 
Huc's Travels in Tartary, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Ditto Fh the original French, 2 vols 12ino. 
Milman's Nala and Damayanti, 1 vol. 8vo. 
Kautüka Tarangini, 1 vol. 12mo. 
Vedantasara, | vol. 12mo. 
Brihmyadharma, 1 vol. 12mo. 
Arabya Upanyásha, 2 vols. Svo. 
Gyana Chandrika, 1 vol. 8vo, 
Bhagavat Purán, 11th Chapter, 1 vol. 8vo. 
Panchadasi, 1 vol. 8vo. 5 
The Poems of Nasikh, Atash and Abád, 1 vol. Svo. 
Latáécf e Ajechah, 1 vol. 8vo. 
Faez Rashan, | vol. Svo. 
Khálek Bari, 1 vol. 8vo. 
Qa Qatil, 1 vol. 8vo. 
Gulistan e Musarrat, 1 vol 8vo. 
restomathia Syriaca edid A Roediger. 1 vol. Seo. 
Zeitschrift für Vergleichende Sprac Mforsehuug. Herausgegeben von Dr. 
.. Aufrecht and Dr. Kuhn. Ist vol. 8vo. Berlin, 1850. - 
Koptische Grammatik von M. G. Schwartze, Berlin, 850, 8vo. 
Ibn Challakani vitae illustrum, edidit Ferdinandus Wiistepfield. In two parts. 
Beidhawii Commentarius in Coranum, in 6 parts, 
Luise Kónigin von Preussen. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Chronicle of the family of Rájá Krishnachandra. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Pistis Sophia, 1 vol. Bvo. 7 
Histoire des Berbers Par Kháldoun, in 2 parts. 





— . Les Seances de Hariri. 1 vol, 8vo, 







> Dictionaire Des Noms Des Vetements chez les Arabes, 


.. Albrecht Weber’s Yajur Veda. 6th and 7th parts, 20 copies. 
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